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CHAPTER I. 

THE SHADOW OF DANGEB. 

It was four o'clock upon a dull after- 
noon in October. The West End of 
London was almost entirely deserted, 
except by a few solitary foot-passengers, 
who looked as lively as travellers in a 
desert. 

In a studio in one of the small thor- 
oughfares in the neighborhood of Re- 
gent Street, an artist sat at his easel. 

He was young and handsome; but 
there was a look of discontent in his 
face, a shadow of care upon his brow, 
which gave an unnaturally grave ex- 
pression to his countenance. 

It was the face of a man who suffers, 
and suffers intensely. 

The picture upon his easel was a 
small miniature portrait. The portrait 
of a woman beautiful as a dream, — 
beautiful as an angel or a fairy, — with 
that pure and enchanting loveliness 
which seems to speak of the skies, — 
almost too beautiful for this common 
earth and the creatures who dwell upon 
its surface. 

The eyes wer^ blue, large, bright, 
and limpid, — the softly deep azure of 
an Italian sky, melting into the darker 
purple of the Southern Ocean. The 
small nose was of the purest form of 
Grecian ; the lips, of the bright crim- 
son of a newly-ripened cherry, were 
slightly parted, disclosing teeth which 
glittered like Oriental pearls. The face 
was framed in floating tresses of hair, 
of that shining golden hue which is so 
often described by poets, j'et so rarely 
seen in life. 

The artist worked with the energy of 
a man who has but one object in life, — 
the completion of his task. 



His head was bent over the easel; 
his hand trembled with a convulsive 
and nervous movement as he clutched 
his brushes and mixed his colors upon 
his palette. 

He seemed like a man possessed by 

Am/I^g gii^l) seated at a window at 
tl^^^Hsite ettd of the studio, looked 
up i^vCTy now and then from her work, 
and fixed her dark, watchfVil eyes upon 
the ailist. 

Each time that this girl raised her 
eyes to look at the young man, her gaze 
lingered longer upon his countenance, 
till at last she dropped her hands, her 
work lay neglected in her lap, and her 
eyes remained fixed upon the artist. 

This girl was not beautiful, yet there 
was something in her face which, when 
once seen, remains forever engraven 
upon the memory of tCe beholder. 

She was very pale, — so pale that, in 
the dim light of the October afternoon, 
her face seemed colorless as that of a 
marble statue. Her eyes were black,^ 
— of that profound black which has light 
in its depth; eyes which had some- 
thing strange in their aspect, and which 
reminded those who looked into them 
of an open grave, — a fathomless abyss, 
hiding the secrets of the dead. 

These dark eyes, looking out of a col- 
orless^ face, had something mysterious 
in their gaze, and in the days of witch- 
craft would have struck terror to the 
hearts of the ignorant. 

The artist did not see the earnest 
glance which was fixed upon him. He 
neyer raised his eyes fVom the minia- 
ture ; now and then he sighed heavily 
as he paused for a m<)>ment from his la- 
bor. He seemed wrapt in some mourn.- 
ful dream, and utt^^Vj \«^^"^\Ns.^v3P«ia^ '^ 
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At last the young girl addressed him. 
"Hubert," »lie said, "why do you 
^ork so hard?" • 

He laughed bitterly, but did not raise 
his head. 

"Because I love my art," he an- 
swered, " and love little else." 

" Is that so, Hubert ? " said the girl, 
with an earnestness which was not un- 
mixed with scorn. " Is that so?" she 
repeated, pointing«to a pile of unfinished 
paintings leaning against the wall of the 
studio ; " if it is your art which you 
love, why are your great pictures all 
cast aside, neglected, forgotten, for the 
porti^it of a woman <lf ikshion? for it 
is a portrait which you have there, — is 
it not?" 

A dark and angry expression ob- 
scured the face of the artist ias he an- 
swered this question. « 

" It is," he said, still bending over 
the easel, and never once k>Qking at his 
questioner. 

" The portrait of Lady Blanche Va- 
vasour ? " 

" The portrait of Lady Blanche Va- 
vasour," answered the artist, in a tone 
of defiance. 

The girl laughed, — a harsh and 
mocking laugh, which had nothing 
womanly in its tone. 

" It will be a charming ornament for 
my lady's boudoir," she said, " and she 
will doubtless value it as much as — " 
She paused, looking with a malicious, 
an almost demoniac, smile at the artist, 
who had now raised his head from the 
easel. 

The eyes of the two met. 
" As much as what?" he asked. 
"As much as she values the heart of 
the artist when it is cast beneath her 
feet. Nay, more ; for when she is tired 
of the picture, she will only throw it 
aside, or give it to her lady's maid. 
She will not trample upon it. She has 
trampled upon the artist's heart 1 " 

The young man rose from his seat, 
with a cry of rage, and then sprang 
towards the girl ; then, restraining him- 
self by a powerful effort, he sank again 
into his chair, and, clasping his hands 
before his face, wept aloud. 

It was terrible to behold the ^rief of 
this strong man. ^ 

" Isadora ! Cousin Isadora I " he eXf 



claimed, when the tempest of grief had 
passed, "you are my father's broth- 
er's only daughter; you are my sole 
surviving relative, and I have always 
loved you as a sister. Why — why, 
then, do you torture me thus? You 
have discovered my secret ; you know 
that I have loved — that I do love 
Blanche Vavasour — deeply — devoted- 
ly — wildly — foolishly, if you will! 
You. know, also, that I am loved in re- 
turn." 

" I do no^ know that," interposed the 
girl, coldly. 

" You do not know? Merciftil Heav- 
en ! if there is truth in woman I am 
loved, and loved as truly as my devo- 
tion deserves. Why, then, why do you 
torture me, Isadora?" 

" Because I despise you, cousin ! " 

" Despise me? " exclaimed the young 
man. 

"Yes, Hul>ert Monkton, I despise 
you ! I have something of my mother's 
Spanish blood in my veins. I came of 
a prouder race than yours, as you well 
know ; for her ancestors trod the Span- 
ish soil before ever the Moors had in- 
vaded the land of the Cid. I am the 
last of a race of soldiera, and I despise 
the man who loves, as weakly as you 
do, this blue-eyed coquette ! " 

" Coquette 1 Isadora?" 

" Ay I and so finished a coquette that 
she has power to blind and delude you^ 
as she would a diild, with the promise 
of a plaything. Love you, cousin ! 
Bah! Lady Blanche Vavasour knows 
not the meaning of the word. Power 

— pomp — rank — ^wealth — admiration , 

— those are the things that she loves ; 
but not you, Hubert Monkton." 

"It is false, Isadora!" exclaimed 
the artist. " Were you a man, I would 
wring the lie from your throat." 

"You think that she will marry 
you?" said Isadora, with a mocking 
smile ; " that she will descend from her 
throne ; that she will abandon her place 
as the lovely queen of fashion, to be- 
come the wife of a struggling artist?" 

" I do," answered Hubert Monkton. 
" True, I am poor, unknown, unno- 
ticed, but what of that? Blest by her 
love I shall have power to fight life's 
mighty battle. For her sake how easy 
will be my toil! For her sake how 
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gladly ^ill I labor ! Trust me, Cousin, 
the world shall hear of the husband of 
Lady Blanche, and tirt and beauty shall 
go hand in band. Ah, Isadora, it is 
yon who know not how to love I " 

The girl recoiled with a brief shud- 
der, as her cousin uttered these words. 
*' You are, doubtless, right, Hubert," 
she said, slowly, and with a strange 
emphasis. ^^ It is I who know not how 
to love." 

^^ Isadora," exclaimed the young man, 
after a pause, *' give me some proof of 
what you say ; give me proof of the 
falsehood of her I love." 

The girl rose from her chair and 
walked a few paces towards a table on 
the other side of the room, — a table 
covered with books and papers. 

^* Shall I?" she said, pausing mid- 
way between her chair and this table, 
and looking earnestly at her cousin. 
*' Yes, yes." 

"But you will hate me ever after- 
wards, — as we hate those who de- 
stroy our brightest and most cherished 
dreams ? " 

" No, cousin ; prove to me that she 
is false, and I shall hate myself for my 
mad folly." 

" And j'^ou will be cured ? " 
" Yes — forever." 

"It is for your own happiness, Hu- 
bert, that I torture you," answered Isa- 
dora, selecting a newspaper from those 
scattered upon the table. 

She handed this paper to her cousin, 
and then resumed her seat, watching 
furtively from under the shadow of her 
long eyelashes. 

He read the paragraph to which she 
had pointed, and the newspaper dropped 
from hui hand. 

He sat, silent and motionless, staring 
into vacancy. 

The paragraph which he had read 
was wonled thus : — 

<*Mabriaob IX High Life.— We under- 
stand that the Duke of Arlington is about 
to lead the lovely Lady Blanche Vavasour, 
only daughter of Lord Templeton, to the 
hymeneal altar. His Grace is one of the 
wealthiest of our nobility." 

" Well, cousin," said Isadora, after a 
long pause, " are you satisfied of her 
falsehood ? " 



" No 1" cried the artist, passionately. 
"No! only from her own lips will I 
condemn her. This may be only the 
idle gossip of the hangers-on of the 
fashionable world. My love ! my love I " 
he exclaimed, addressing the picture * 
upon the easel, " how can I doubt you? 
Truth looks from those radiant ej'es ; 
love breathes from those rosy lips, and 
no words but your own will convince 
me of your falsehood." 

At this moment a carriage suddenly 
stopped in the street below, and a fash- 
ionable footman's rap resounded from 
the knocker. 

" Perhaps you may hear those words 
ere long," said Isadora, looking from the 
window, " for Lsidy Blanche Vavasour 
is hem* It must be something very ex- 
traordinary which can have brought the 
queen of fashion to the artist's humble 
studio." 

"Blanche here !" cried Hubert Monk- 
ton. " You are dreaming, Isadora." 

" Convince yourself, then, cousin. 
There is my Lady's carriage ; and there 
is my Lady herself," added Isadora, as 
an elegantly dressed woman descended 
from the vehicle. 

The artist's careworn face grew pale 
as he recognized the original of the 
miniature. 

"Blanche at my studio!" he mut- 
tered ; " something strange must have 
happened. Leave me, Isadora;, leave 
me," he added, with nervous impa- 
tience ; " I must see her alone." 

The young girl retired silently into 
an adjoining apartment, which was di- 
vided from the artist's studio by heavy 
curtains of damask. ■ 

Hubert Monkton listened to her re- 
treating footsteps, and then going to the 
curtains, parted them, and looked into 
the apartment within. 

It was empty. His Cousin Isadora 
had left it by a door opposite the cur- 
tained archway, — a door which led to 
the other part of the house. 

"All is safe," said Hubert, as he 
closed the curtains; "we must have 
no listener. I scarcely know why, but 
there is something in Isadora's manner 
which inspires me with fear. What a 
terrible hatred she betc^^^\Ki^^ac^ia.*vi5ia 
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*'i^ lently as he listened to a light footstep 
upon the staircase without. ^ 

^^ It is she!" he exclaimed; *'it is 
Blanche I " 

The door opened and the original of 
the miniature entered the room. 

Lad}*" Blanche Vavasour was paler 
than the artist himself. Her large blue 
eyes were surrounded by purple circles, 
which told of sleepless nights, harassed 
by anxious thoughts. The hand which 
she extended to the artist trembled as 
he grasped it in both his own. 

** You here, Blanche ? " he exclaimed. 

"Yes," she answered, withdrawing 
her hand. " I come alone, unannounced, 
at the risk of my reputation, because 
life and death are in the errand." 

" Life and death ! " 

*' Yes, Hubert, my life or my death. 
I came to demand of you a sacrifice." 

"A sacrifice!" repeated the artist, 
treipbling. 

"A sacrifice, Hubert," said Lady 
Blanche ; " you must release me from 
the vows which bind us ! " 

" Release you, Blanche ? Never I " 

" You must, I tell you, Hubert," she 
said, her large eyes dilating with a 
glance of feverish brightness. " I told 
. you just now that I came upon an er- 
rand of life and death. I spoke the 
truth when I said so. I can never be 
your wife ! " 
. As Lady Blanche uttered these last 
words, a singular change came over the 
face of the artist. Until that moment 
his gaze had been fixed with earnest 
adoration upon the countenance of the 
woman he loved ; but as those words 
were spoken his brow contracted, the 
sight in his eyes slowly faded, and the 
lines about his mouth assumed the ri- 
gidity of iron. 

It was as if in that one moment his 
feeling for Lady Blanche Vavasour had 
been transformed from love to hate. 

"I understand you, my Ladj'," he 
said. " It is an old story. The artist 
who painted your portrait, and who fell 
wildly in love with the original, was no 
doubt amusing — for a time. But ri- 
diculous as the man's folly has been, 
you have at last grown weary of it, and 
you come to-day to tell him so." 

" Huhert, you are mocking me ! " 

'jlVo, madam y' it is yon who have 
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mocked me. It is yon who have sported 
with the heart of the humble artist. It 
is you who have led him on with dreams 
of Elysium, and who now casts him back 
upon the realities of hell. Do not fear 
me. Lady Blanche ; I release you f)rom 
the vows which you breathed a few brief 
months ago. The woman I loved was 
all truth and constancy ; but I discover 
to-day that she was but a creature of 
the artist's fancy, — she was never Lady 
Blanche Vavasour. I have read of your 
intended marriage in the ^Morning 
Post,' madam. I know all." 

" But you do not know the motives 
for that marriage, Hubert." 

" I do not seek to know them." 

" You do not know that my father is 
a ruined man ; that this marriage alone 
can save me from abject poverty, — the 
most abject, the most terrible poverty, 
— the poverty of the great, who dare not 
confess that they are poor." 

"I would have worked for you, 
Blanche," said the artist, reproach- 
fully. 

*' Yes ; and at best your work would 
have given me — bread!" answered 
Lady Blanche, with a bitter laugh. " It 
was a bright dream, Hubert. Do not 
be angry with me if I am the first to 
awaken from that dream. You could 
never have given me wealth and splen- 
dor, and those are as necessary to me 
as the air I breathe. The Duke of Ar- 
lington can give me these, and he can 
save my father from ruin. I have there- 
fore accepted him." 

"So be it, madam; and you have 
come to bid me farewell. I do not com- 
plain. Shall I reconduct you to your 
carriage ? " 

" Not 3'^et, Hubert. I have a favor to 
ask of you." 

" A favor ! " 

" Yes. In the old, happy time, while 
our brief dream of love lasted, I wrote 
you several letters, — letters in which 
I poured out my soul to the man I 
loved. You have them still ? " 

'*^I have them still. Ay, Blanche 
Vavasour, I have kept them as a miser 
would keep the rarest jewels from a 
monarch's crown. There are thirteen 
of those dear letters, — thirteen letters 
filled with vows of love and constancy, 
which I, poor fool, believed." » 
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^< Yoa mast return me those letters, 
Hubert," said Lady Blanche. 

" Return them I Why, madam ? " 

'^ Because the Duke of Arlington is 
a proud man. When he made me the 
offer of his hand he extorted from me 
an oath that I had never loved before." 

'^ And you took that false oath. Lady 
Blanche Vavasour?" 

" I did, Hubert. I was mad, perhaps, 
but I took the oath. Now, listen to me. 
Should those letters ever by any chance 
fall into the hands of the duke, all will 
be discovered, and he will fling me from 
him with scorn and loathing. You 
must give me those letters, Hubert, that 
I may burn them with my own hands." 

" I understand. Lady Blanche. You 
ask me to restore those letters in order 
that you may destroy them, and that 
the duke may remain under the delu- 
sion that he is the first love of your vir- 
gin heart ? " 

" I do, Hubert. I will ask it on my 
knees if you will," she answered, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

" And were you to kneel at my feet 
for an hour. Lady Blanche, I would re- 
fuse," said the artist, with calm deter- 
mination. 

" You would refbse ? " 

"Yes; I refuse to see an honora- 
ble man become the dupe of a heartless 
woman. You thought to make me a 
victim. Lady Blanche Vavasour; but 
you have raised a demon in the breast 
of the man whom you have deceived, 
and instead of a victim you shall find 
an avenger. The Duke of Arlington 
shall not go blindfold to the altar. Be- 
fore mid-day to-morrow those thirteen 
letters shall be in his hands." 

There was a pause, — a pause of ter- 
rible silence, — during which the rapid 
and gasping breath of the lady was 
alone heard in the apartment. 

The interview had not taken place 
without a listener. The pale face and 
black eyes of Isadora Monkton appeared 
between the folds of the curtain. 

" Merciful Heaven I " exclaimed La- 
dy Blanche, after that ominous pause, 
" 3^ou cannot mean this, Hubert. You 
cannot mean to be so cruel ? " 

*' As there is light in the sky, I will 
do what I have said," he answered, with 
icy coldness. 
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And you will have no mercy? " 

" None. You have been merciless to 
me, and you shalji find me merciless." 

Again there was a pause. 

" You will not send the letters to his 
Grace to-night, Hubert?" said Lady 
Blanche. 

" Perhaps to-night, madam, perhaps 
to-morrow." 

" Grant me one mercy. Promise me 
not to send them till to-morrow." 

i'So be it. I promise. And now, 
m[adam,,let me escort you to your car- 
riage. We can have nothing more to 
say to each other." 

" Do not touch me," she exclaimed, 
as the artist extended his hand in order 
to conduct her to the staircase. "I 
WQuld rather that our hands never met 
again. Remember, Hubert Monkton," 
she said, solemnly, "remember that I 
have asked you to be merciful, and that 
you have refused. , Whatever happens, 
remember that." 

She waved him aside and left the 
room ; then, hurrying down the stairs, 
she sprang lightly into her carriage and 
drove away. ' 

The lamps were lighted in the street 
below the windows, and the artist's 
studio was half in shadow when Lady 
Blanche left the house. 

An hour later Hubert M^onkton and 
his Cousin Isadora were ^seated at their 
simple dinner ih the apartment adjoin- 
ing the studio. 

The artist pushed aside his imtouched 
plate, and, with his head resting on his 
hand, abandoned himself to bitter re-, 
flection. 

Isadora Monkton never removed her 
eyes from the face of her cousin, but 
she kept silence, and did not attempt 
to disturb his reverie 

They had sat for nearly an hour over ' 
their untasted meal, when the servant 
of the house entered and handed a let- 
ter to Hubert. 

The young man opened it mechani- 
cally, and sjurugged his shoulders with 
an impatient gesture as he read the 
brief contents of the epistle. 

" How provoking ! " he said ; "a 
commission to-night, above all other 
nights ! " %^ X 

\ra\ <'*' ttom v^\ioml' 
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From a stranger. Listen, Isadora : 



" * Mr. Wilson, having heard of the rising 
genius of Mr. Hiibeft Monkton, is anxious 
to treat with him fbr a picture to add to Mr. 
Wilson's collection of modern paintings. As 
Mr. Wilson's stay in London is very short, 
he will be obliged if Mr. Monkton will call 
upon him this evening at nine o'clock, at 
Mordaunt's Hotel, BlackMars.'" 



" You will not go, Hubert, will you ? " 
said Isadora; "you have suffered «o 
much to-day, and you are worn out 
with all you have endured. You will 
not go?" 

"Not go, Cousin Isadora?" ex- 
claimed the young man ; '* you must, in- 
deed, think me weak if you can imagine 
that the loss of a false woman can so 
much affect me. No ! no ! Art shall 
console me. A glorious future shall 
wipe out the past. I will show this 
woman that the artist in his greatness 
may be worthy the love of an empress." 

Hubert Monkton rose and looked at 
his watch. 

" Half-past eigiit," he said ; " a cab 
will take me to JBlackfriars in half an 
hour. Good-night,fIsadora." 

" When will you return ? " asked his 
cousin. 

"By eleven at the latest." 

" Cousin Hubert," said Isadora Monk- 
ton, earnestly, " do not go to this place 
to-night. There is something at my 
heart that tells me that harm to your- 
self will result from this meeting. If 
this Mr. Wilson desires to patronize 
you, let him come here — or let him 
wait till to-morrow." 

" Impossible, Isadora. I may lose a 
valuable patron if I fail to keep this 
appointment." 

He took his hat from a side-table, 
and was hurrying away, when his cous- 
in laid her hand upon his arm. 

It was a singular hand, white and 
thin, — so thin as to be almost trans* 
parent. 

" Stay, Hubert," she i^d, pressing 
her other hand upon her hekrt, and fix- 
ing her large black eyes upon the face 
of her cousin. " My mother came of a 
race whose members were endowed with 
a straj^e gift." 

_ " tK gift of Second Sight," said 
artist, recoiling from Ma cousin 



with a shiver. " It is the knowledge 
of your possession of that £atal power 
which has always made me fear you, 
Isadora." 

" Do not fear tue," answered the girl ; 
" but fear the ^danger which I foresee. 
Do not go to see this matu" 

" You foresee danger to-night?'* 

"I do." 

"What danger?" 

" I cannot tell you. The power has 
grown less with each generation. I am 
the last of a long race, and the gift will 
die with me. I see dark shadows upon 
the way you are to go this night. Be 
warned, Hubert ; do not leave this house 
until the shadows are cleared away." 

" Pshaw, my poor little cousin, this 
is folly," said the young man, " and I 
dare not stay to listen to your terrible 
warning. You need fear no danger, 
and at eleven o'clock you shall see me 
safe at home." 

"You promise, Hubert?" 

"If I live* I will return here at 
eleven." 

" Swear it, cousin," said Isadora, 
solemnly. 

"I swear." 

The. artist seized Isadora's hand and 
pressed it in his own ; then, hurrying 
down the staircase, he lefb the house 
and hailed a Hansom cab, which was 
driving slowly along the street. 

" Mordaunt's Hotel, Blackfriars," he 
called to the cabman. " Double fare if 
you get there by nine o'clock." 

Isadora sat, pale and motionless, be- 
fore the deserted dinner-table. The 
servant entered the room and removed 
the cloth, but the young girl never raised 
her eyes. 

For two hours she sat in the same 
attitude, immovable as a statue; but 
when the clock upc^ the chimney-piece 
struck eleven, she rose from her seat 
and walked to the window. 

She threw aside the dama$k curtains 
and looked into the lonely street. A 
drizzling rain was falling, and the pave- 
ment was untrodden by any passer-by. 

" Eleven o'clock," murmured Isado- 
ra ; " the hour has struck, and he haa 
not yet returned. Hubert Monkton 
never yet broke his oath. My cousin 
is dead I " 

Thei:e was something terrible in the 
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^^v^ of 06livietk)]i with yAdok the girl' 
jpoke these wordd. She seated herself 
it the window, and, throwing tip the 
isish, leaned hei^ elbow on the sillvand 
waited. 

The rain drifted across h*er face, the 
x>ld wind crept throngh her hair uid 
(uttered her light garments; but still 
he waited. 

Twelve — one — two — three — fbur 
>'clock struck from the turrets of thie 
lefghboring churches ; but still she 
raited^ 

**I am waitittg for his corpse," she 
atlnnared, as the long night wore 
;way. "I am waiting to receive his 
orpse, for he will never return alive I ** 



CHAPTER n. 

THE RESTLESS SHADOW; 

Upok the hight on which Isadora 
lionkton sat with the rain drifting 
ipon her face, watching for the return 
>f her Cousin Hubert, there were 
»ther watchers, — • others who passed the 
veary hours of the long night in sleep- 
ess expectancy. 

Long after three o'clock had struck 
Vom London's countless clocks, a light 
turned in one of the windows of Lord 
Temple ton's house in Piccadilly, a su- 
perb mansion facing the Green Park. 

Many a wretched wanderer, shiver- 
ing in the cold and rain, erouching 
against the railings of the Park, or 
hurrying past the palaces of the great, 
to seek some haunt of vice and poverty 
in the forgotten nooks and alleys which 
still abound in London; many a tired 
foot-passenger, paused to look up at 
the brilliant light gleaming from this 
upper window. i 

Only one bright patch of this light 
was visible, for the curtains drooping 
jon either side of the broad window 
left ohly a narrow space between theh: 
folds. 

Across this narrow space, across 
this one bright patch of light, a dark 
shadow perpetually passed and re- 
passed. 

It was the shadow of a woman, tall 



down, up and down across tbe lighted 
window. 

A man, erouching against the rail- 
ingseixjactly opposite Lord Templeton's 
maiision^ smoked at short clay pipe, and> 
watched this restless shadow passing 
and repassing, with terrible rapidity, 
across the pateh of light. 

This man was one of those mysteri- 
ous beings who are only to be found in 
great cities. His garments, which 
barely proteicted him from the chilling 
atmospheife of the autumn night, hung 
about him in rags, and yet were not 
the garments of an ordinary beggar. 
They were rather those of a gentleman 
reduced to the very lowest stage of 
shabby gentility. 

His battered hat was placed on one 
side of his head, and gave an air of 
dismid rakishness to his haggard face, 
which was^ by no means, a common 
one. 

He was pale and fair, — so fair that the 
delicate hues of his complexion wouldf^ 
have been better suited to one of the 
softer sex, for there was something al- 
most repulsive in the feminine appear- 
ance this delicacy of coloring gave to 
his face. 

As a woman he might have been ad- 
mired ; as a man he inspired a feeling 
of repugnance in those who saw him for 
the first time. 

His hair was bright auburn ; red in 
the shade and yellow in the light. It 
was of a fine texture, but perfectly 
straight, and he wore it hanging upon 
his shoulders, after the manner of a 
Grerman student. 

His features were small and woman- 
ish ; but the nose, though insignificant 
in size, was peculiar in shape. It was 
a sharp aquiline, hooked like the slen- 
der beak seen in some of the smaller 
birds of prey. 

His mouth was rosy as that of a 
young girl, but shaded by a very long 
naustache of a paler yellow than his 
hair. ^ 

He was of the middle 1]^ ight a^ 
very slender. The diminutive size of 
his hands and feet would have been 
particular, even in a lady of fa^non. 

We have given a tsvVw^^ ^^'^'jxn^^^ss^ 



and elegant, who was pacing up aiid\pai:t to \>\sii^ m ^^^ ^\x^sv%^ Xss.^'wcj^^ 
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secret crime which we are about to re^ 
late. 

He took his pipe from his lips, and, 
after knocking out the ashes of his to- 
bacco against the railings, dropped it 
into his pocket. 

He then took a handkerchief from his 
bosom, aud brushed it lightly across 
his mustache. 

Had there been any one near to ob- 
serve this man, that person would have 
been surprised to perceive the contrast 
between this handkerchief and the rags 
iHiich covered him. 

The handkerchief was of white cam- 
bric, and so strongly scented, that, as 
be brushed it across his mustache, a 
subtle perfume dispersed itself amidst 
the damp night air^ 

This perfume was otto of roses, — a 
firagrance never to be mistaken. 

As the man replaced his handker- 
chief in the pocket of his ragged coat, 
a wretched woman who was hurrying 
by paused and looked about her. 

** I couldn't surely be mistaken," she 
nvttered. 

She stood still, and, looking towards 
the palings, perceived the man. 

" You here, sir ! " she exclaimed. 

*' Yes,*' he answered, carelessly ; — 
''^you know me, it appears?" 

" I know the sign, sir," the woman 
answered, respectfully. 

" You have been told?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"By whom?" 

" By a girl who was in great distress, 
and whom you — " 

The man checked her by a hasty ges- 
ture of his small hand. 

" That will do," he said. " Do you 
want anything of me?" 

The woman hesitated. 

" It is a bitter night, sir," she said, 
after a pause ; ^^ a cruel night for those 
who — " 

" For those who are shelterless," 
said the man, interrupting her. Then, 
taking a tiny packet fijttn his waist- 
coat-pockej, he threw it carelessly 
towards her. 

The woman caught it before it could 
fall to the ground. 

^' O sir," she exclaimed, "you — " 

" %op ! " cried the man ; " those who 



told you of the sign told you some- 
thing else, — did they not? " 

" They did, sir." 

" Remember what they told you 
then, and good-night." 

" Good-night, sir." 

The woman walked rapidly away, 
leaving the man still seated opposite to 
the lighted window. 

During their brief interview the rest- 
less shadow had never ceased to pass 
and repass before the patch of light 
between the festoons of the curtains. 

"I have been here an hour," mut- 
tered the man, " and that shadow has 
never once b^n still. What is it, I 
wonder? A broken heart, or an evil 
conscience? It must need one or the 
other to cause such restlessness as that. 
Up and down ; up and down '; never 
tired ; never still ! A woman too ! 
That makes it more interesting ! Fm 
fond of other people's secrets, and I 
know there's a secret here." 

He took his pipe from his pocket, 
refilled it, smoked it out, and threw 
away the ashes as before. 

As he did so the chimes of a neigh- 
bpring clock pealed the two strokes 
which told the half-hour. 

It was half-past four o'clock. 

Five minutes afterwards a cab drove 
slowly along Piccadilly from the di- 
rection of the Begent's Circus, and 
stopped at the corner of a street, 
about twenty yards from Lord Tem- 
pleton's mansion. 

A man got out of this cab, paid and 
dismissed the driver, and stood at the 
edge of the pavement waiting until the 
vehicle had disappeared. 

Then, after looking about him for a 
few minutes with considerable caution, 
he walked to an iron gate before Lord 
Templeton's house, and, opening this 
gate with a pass-key, descended a flight 
of steps leading to the basement of the 
mansion. 

Five minutes afterwards the shadow 
in the upper window was still, and a 
second shadow appeared standing by 
the side of the first. 

This second sliadow was that of a 
man. 

The man in the ragged coat shrugged 
his shoulders, and, rising from his seat. 
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walked slowly towards Hyde Park 
Corner. 

" I was right," he said ; " there is a 

secret ! " 

• ••••• 

Let us enter the chamber in which 
the restless figure passes and repasses 
before the curtained window. Let us 
look back to the moment when the 
lonely wanderer sat opposite Lord 
Templeton's mansion, watching the 
shadow on the blind« 

The chamber is a woman's dressing- 
room, luxuriously furnished with hang- 
. ings of pale blue velvet, and a carpet 
of white velvet pile dotted here and 
- there with bouquetja of forget-me-nots 
and blush roses. The toilet-table is a 
miracle of artistic elegance ; the oval 
mirror, framed in frosted silver, and 
suppoi'ted by exquisitely chiselled 
figures of the Graces carved in ivory. 
Perfumed essences in golden bottles 
are scattered upon the inlaid table ; the 
wax candles burn in girandoles of 
sparkling crystal, placed at intervals 
' upon the panelled walls. The mantel- 
[ piece is of alabaster, carved by the 
' " hand of the first sculptor of the day. 
Up and down this elegant chamber 
paces a woman whose beauty harmo- 
, nizes well with the luxury that sur- 
I rounds her. 

\ That lovely watcher is Lady Blanche 
Vavasour. 

She had retuined at half-past one 
k^'dock from a ball given by one of the 
fpeaders of fashion, and still wore her 
ball-dress of floating azure gauze, 
looped here and there with water-lilies 
and diamonds. This pale and cloud- 
like dress gave her the appearance of 
some beautiful water-n^^mph newly 
I emerged from her crystal fountain. 
Her long yellow hair had fallen 
loosely over her shoulders, and hung 
about her waist like a shower of golden 
rain. Her face was as pale as the 
i faces of the alabaster statues which 
Supported the chimney-piece of her 
: apartment. Her large blue eyes were 
» unnaturally dilated, and shone with a 

feverish light. 
. Sometimes she clasped her small 
^ jewelled hands and lifted them wildly 
above her head ; sometimes her slen- 
der fingers twined themselves convul- 



sively amid that bright shower of 
golden hair as if she would have torn 
the sunny tresses from their roots. 

"Will he never come?" she cried, 
again and again. " Is this suspense to 
last forever?" 

Every now and then she paused, for 
one brief instant, to look eagerly at the 
hands of the enamelled clock upon the 
chimney-piece, and then with an impa- 
tient gesture resumed her weary walk. 

At last, exactly as the hands Of the 
timepiece pointed to twenty minutes 
before five, a cautious knock sounded 
upon the panel of the gilded door. 

" At last I " she exclaimed, " at 
last I " 

She sprang towards the door and 
unlocked it almost noiselessly; then^ 
opening it with the same caution, she 
admitted a man wrapped in a heavy 
great-coat, and with his chin- muffled ia 
a cashmere shawl. 

This man stood near the doorway 
with his hat in his hand, as if waitings 
for Lady Blanche to speak. 

Cold as the night was, heavy drops- 
of perspiration rolled down his swarthy^ 
face, and his breath came short and 
quick as if he had been running. 

" Well I " exclaimed Lady Blanche ^ 
« well ! " 

The man hesitated for some mo- 
ments, twisting the brim of his hat 
round and round in his trembling 
hands, and staring vacantly straight 
before him. 

Then, with visible effort and without 
looking at Lady Blanche, he said 
slowly : — 

"I've done everything, my Lady,, 
according as you arranged." 

Lady Blanche Vavasour drew herself* 
up to her fullest height, and a glance- 
of mingled joy and triumph shot acrosa 
her expressive countenance. 

" I am very glad!" she said. 

There was something almost terrible 
in the slow deliberatipn with which she: 
pronounced these few words. 

" You have done me a great service,"" 
she added, after a long pause, during- 
which she had seated herself in a 
thoughtful attitude before the costly 
toilet-table, " you bs.'s^ ^<3PCife ^caR^ "^ 
great, s<itV\c«i, "^YxWa^^ «cA ^ ^"^ ^^"^ 
ilorgel my ^Tonaja^r 
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S,he unlocked her dressing-case, 
which was a massive casket of ebony 
inlaid with gold. Sh6 pressed a spring 
in the inner part of the casket, and a 
secret drawer flew out, disclosing a few 
neatly folded papers and a roll of bank 
notes. 

Lady Blanche took out the roll of 
notes and handed to the man. 

" Take this, Philip," she said. " It 
was to have paid for my wedding- 
dresses, but Howell and James must 
giv6 me credit for those. Who would 
imagine, to look at this room, that there 
is no one in all this great city more in 
need of money than the Earl of Tem- 
pleton? But what of that? " she added, 
with a sudden change of tone. ^^ Give 
:me the packet, Philip, the packet ! " 

The man recoiled a few paces. 

** I'm very sorry, my Lady," he an- 
tswered, looking down, as if afraid to 
aneet the eyes of the beautiM creature 
■before him, "I'm very sorry, but I 
'Couldn't get that 1 " 

"You have not brought me the 
]packet I told you of ? ** 

" No, my Lady.'*' 

" He hadn't it about him, then? '' 

" No, my Lady." 

"And yet you — " 

"I did as you directed, my Lady," 
:replied the man, " because by his words 
and his manner I fancied he had the 
packet as you wanted about him, and I 
offered him what you told me if he'd 
igive it up, but he wouldn't ; so I told 
him wl)at you said, and that there was 
.only one course left, and then — " 

She stopped him with an imperious 
gesture of her small hand. 

" Enough," she said ; " you did as I 
*told you?" 

" Yes, my Lady. 

"To the letter?" 

'" To the letter, my Lady," answered 
i;he man, still looking down. 

" You may go." 

She waved her hand haughtily, alid 
ithe man crept towards the door. 

•" Stop ! " she exclaimed. " Come 
l)ack ; I have something more to say ! " 

The man returned, and stood await- 
ing her pleasure as before. 

" I have said nothing to you," she 

jnarmured, slowly, " of keeping the 

secret of this night's business. I have 
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asked no oath from you, for I know 
that such as you break your oaths as 
lightly as you take them. You have 
been well paid for what you have done, 
— -have you not?" 

" Yes, my Lady." 

" And it was done of your own free 
will?" 

" Yes, my Lady." 

"You will keep your secret then, 
remember, for your own sake, not for 
mine. Tell it, to-morrow, in a crowded 
court of Justice, and you will do me no 
injury* What evidence can you pro- 
duce which will prove that I had any 
interest in that which has been done 
to-night? None! You would be laughed 
at as a maniac, or punished as a slan- 
derer. Remember this and be silent ; 
but remember, also, that it is your 
safety which depends upon that silence, 
and not mine ! You understand me ? " 

" Yes, my Lady," answered the man. 
lifting his eyes for the first time and 
looking Lady Blanche full in the face, 
" I understand you perfectly now ; and 
shan't forget a word that you've said." 

The eyes whic& gazed so steadfastly 
into the lovely face of Blanche Vava- 
sour were not pleasant eyes to look at. 
There was no fault in either their color 
or their shape, but they were entirely 
without light ; they were like the eyes 
of a blind mind, and yet you felt that 
those dull and rayless orbs possessed 
as much power to see as the brightest 
which ever illumined the human coun- 
tenance. 

" Go, then," said Lady Blanche, 
coldly, "since you understand. Yet 
stay, Philip, one word more. On my 
marriage you will leave my Mher's 
service, and enter that of the duke. 
You will be better paid than you have 
been here." 

The man bowed low. 

" You are very good, my Lady," he 
said. 

" 1 want no thanks ; go ! " 

She followed the servant to the door, 
and closed and locked it as noiselessly 
as she opened it. Then, returning to 
her toilet-table, she threw herself into 
the chair before the glass, and gazed at 
herself half wonderingly in the mirror. 

The face at which she looked was 
very beautiful in the soft light of the 
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wax candles. The blue eyes were no 
longer dilated, a soft rosy tint illumined 
the alabaster face, and the crimson lips 
Wore a smile of triumph. 

" The duke will never see the traces 
of to-night's business in my face to- 
morrow," she said ; " I am safe now." 

She walked to the window and flung 
apait the heavy curtains, lifted the sash, 
and looked out into the street beneath. 

The gray shadows of the cold, early 
dawn rested upon the dark tree*tops in 
the park ; the same pale shadows hov- 
ered by the railings opposite to Lady 
Blanche Vavasour's window, and within 
those railings beneath the trees stood 
another shadow paler than the r^st. 

It was the shadow of a woman clad 
in white garments. A phantom-like 
form standing between the dark trunks 
of two large trees, exactly opposite 
Lord ^TempUton's mansion. 

Lady Blanche recoiled fW>m the win* 
dow, and, with a smothered shriek, fell 
heavily to the ground. As she di^ so, 
the White Phantom glided slowly away. 



CP^JPTEE m. 

SEBASTIAN CONTES. 

^- On the same morning upon which 
Lady Blanche Vavasour beheld the 
shadowy form whose mystical appear- 
ance struck terror to her heart, a young 
man strolled up and down the sandy 
shore before a little fishing-village in 
[ Sussex. 

This young man was shabbily 

J dressed ; out the clothes which he wore 

were those of a gentleman, and his 

) k manner of wearing them bore the im- 

press of a noble origin. 

His dark, thoughtflil fiice was not 

} perhaps handsome ; but the features 

were massive and regular, the expres* 

sion haughty, bat noble, fi^s akin was 

^f that olive tint which tdls of Southern 

^ blood, and his eyes had the sombne 

y darkness peculiar to the Spaniard. 

^ Sebastian Contes was a native ^f 

t Madrid, but he was no stranger to 

. ^ £ngland, where he had Exercised hid 

} Ljprofession as a sculptor for some years, 



and had won muc^ notice from the 
patrons of art. It was while pursuing 
his vocation in London that he became 
acquainted with Hubert Monkton and 
his Cousin Isadora, both, like himself 
orphans and artists. . 

This acquaintance had rapidly grown 
into a friendship ; for Hubert, Monkton 
admired the genius and enthusiasm of 
the young sculptor, and Isadora's heart 
warmed to one who was a native of 
the sunny South, which had been her 
mother's home. ' 

Sebastian Contes had met with a 
misfortune which for a time over- 
shadowed his life, but which to a rich 
man would have been of little conaef 
quence. 

The steamer in which he had travt» 
elled f^om Cadiz to England had been 
wrecked upon the coast of Sussex^ 
without loss of life, but with the utter 
loss of the vessel and all the property 
on board her. 

Amongst other treasures, which had 
been engulfed by the ooean, were two 
marble busts, upon which' the» Midptor 
had expended the patient labor of -six 
months, and a (desk containing up- 
wards of a hundred pounds, -^ all tho 
money he possessed in the world. 

He found himself, therefore, in that 
wretched fishing-village utterly penni- 
less, and dependent upon the charity 
of one of the fishermen who had manned 
the life-boat in which the passengers 
and crew of the Spanish vessel had 
been saved, during the time that must 
elapse before he cmild receive any help ^ 
from his friends in Spain. 

The fisherman was as rough in hifl 
manners as a backwoodsman; but he 
had a brave and generous heart, and he 
felt £oir the young traveller. 

''Stay her^ as long as you like, 
mounaeer,** he said; ''the fare's un- 
common rough, I know, but you're 
welcome to it such as it is. Never 
mind the old woman ; she's got a temper 
of her own, I know; but don't yiCNa 
take any notice of that. Make your- 
self at home, mounseer, and moke 
yourself happy if you can in such a 
hovel as oum." 

'^ The old woman " was the fisher* 
man's wife, who was a t'exrCc^^ \RKro»^ 
gant, and ^\jkO o\iys^O^ %\x«\s.-^^ Xa ^^^aa. 
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yoang Spaniard's Kving at free quarters 
in her miserable abode. 

Upon this particular morning, about 
four days after th^ wreck, Sebastian 
Contes had strolled out upon the beach 
to ponder gloomily upon his position, 
which was at best but a dreary one. 

He had lost the result of his labor, 
and he had lost the small sum which 
his professional earnings had enabled 
him to save. The money he expected 
from Madrid would be only a loan, 
which it would be his bounden duty to 
repay. 

He had been in every way a loser, 
for on the night of the shipwreck he 
h^ barely had time to hurry on his 
clothes, and he had left a valuable gold 
watch in his cabin. 

After strolling up and down the low, 
sandy shore for upwards of an hour he 
returned to the fisherman's cottage, as 
early sunshine glanced coldly upon the 
white surf which rolled along the beach. 
He paused upon the threshold, arrested 
by the sound of the old woman's voice 
in tones of angry altercation ; but with 
a careless shrug of his shoulders he 
walked into the cottage and seated 
himself in a despondent attitude at the 
rough deal table. 

He was so wrapped in his own gloomy 
thoughts that it was some time before 
he became aware that he himself was 
the cause of the dispute. 

*^ I don't care," shrieked the woman, 
brandishing a heavy fire shovel in her 
brawny hand ; ^^ I won't stand no more 
sueh nonsense about friends in Spain 
sending the money. Why haven't they 
sent it before this if they mean to send 
it? I'm not going to bs eaten out of 
house and home by any penniless 
swindlers ; and if you don't dear the 
place of him, I will." 

*' Hold hard, old woman," said the 
fisherman; ^^ don't you see mounseer's 
come in? It aint manners to talk like 
this before the poor gentleman. I'm 
sure he's welcome to the bit of vittals 
he eats ; it aint very much that you 
should make such a noise about it." 

" Stop, my good friend," interrupted 
Sebastian, rising and interposing be- 
tween the disputants ; ^^ your wife shall 
be satisfied. I am not without friends 
in England who are willing to trust my 



honor and believe in my hone 
Give me a pen and ink and a sheet 
paper, and I will write a letter wl 
will bring me some money by return 
post." 

There is that in the accents of ti 
which carries conviction to the n 
outrageous. The old woman hung 
head, abashed by the indignant pi 
of Sebastian. 

" I tell 'e, sir, I never doubted 
exclaimed the old man; ^^ never m 
my old woman ; she's a bit of a tart 

^^ I shall never forget your kind 1 
pitality, my dear friend," said Sel 
tian, grasping the fisherman's ha: 
'' but I must insist upon writing 
letter." 

The letter was written, and addres 
to Miss Isadora Monkton. 

Strange that so slight and insigi 
cant a circumstance as this old womi 
anger should be the means of forgin 
link in th^ long chain of events wt 
has yet to be unwound. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ISADORA AND LADT BLANCiTO. 

Sebastian Contes did not wait l 
for a reply from the friend to whom 
had appealed in his hour of distr 
The return of post brought him a lei 
from Isadora Monkton, enclosing a t 
pound note. 

The letter itself was brief. It c 
contained these words : — 

« Dear Sebastian, — Come to me im 
diately. I am in terrible need of your fa 

" Ever yours, 

** Isadora Monkton 

Sebastian Contes lost no time in 
spending to this summons. Imm( 
ately on the receipt of the letter, 
paid the fisherman for his hospiti 
shelter, and hurried off to the neai 
railway station. 

He had some miles to walk before 
reached this station, and when he 
reach it, he had upwards of an houi 
wait for the London train. 

He had, therefore, ample leisure 
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"You wish to see him^ then?" said 
Philip. 

" I do." 

" Then you shall see him, and from 
his lips you shall hear that I have 
spoken the truth. But you cannot see 
him until to-night. There would he 
danger to both in that place before 
dark." 

Lady Blanche shrugged her shoulders 
impatiently. 

" Let it be so, then," she said. " To- 
night, after dark." 



CHAPTER V. 

THB MYSTERIOUS SUMMONS. 

The London season had long been 
over, but there were still some of fash- 
ion's votaries who lingered in town. 

Amongst these was the Duke of Ar- 
lington. 

His Grace, Gerald Plantagenet Mor- 
timer, Duke of Arlington, Vas a man 
of about forty year3 of age ; that is to 
say, in the fairest and fullest period of 
man's life. An accomplished gentle- 
man, a statesman, and a soldier, Gerald 
Mortimer was one of those men who add 
a modern lustre to the splendor of an 
ancient name. It was little wonder, 
then, that he should be proud ; not with 
the paltry pride of the purse-proud 
parvenu, but with the noble sentiment 
of a high-born gentleman, who scorned 
a mean or dishonorable action. 

He had reached the age of forty 
without having married, because he 
had never met with any woman whom 
he considered worthy to wear the straw- 
berry-leaved coronet which had last en- 
circled the proud brow of his idolized 
mother. 

But in Lady Blanche Vavasour he 
thought that he beheld all that was 
perfect in woman, — youth, beauty, in- 
nocence, candor, truth, — all that can 
make even the highest rank yet more 
elevated by adding to it the inherent 
nobility of virtue. 

He believed this, and he made an 



that he was also loved. He little knew 
how seldom the heart goes with the 
hand amongst the hot-hodse flowers of 
the world, -^ the artificially cultivated 
beauties of fashionable life. 

The soft blue eyes met his with a 
loving light in their azure depths. The 
rosy lips were parted in a gentle smile. 
Was it possible he could look for deceit 
in such a face? 

The duke spent much of his time at 
Lord Templeton's mansion in Picca- 
dilly. He was a privileged visitor at 
all houi*s ; for the earl, who. had long 
seetf ruin staring him in the face, was 
only too glad to welcome this wealthy 
son-in-law. 

Upon the night of the 16th of Octo- 
ber — the night succeeding the day 
upon which the interview we have de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter had 
taken place between Lady Blanche Va- 
vasour and Isadora Monkton — the duke 
dined alone at his club, and sat over 
his untasted wine, thinking of the fu- 
ture which lay before him, until the 
clock struck nine. He looked up as 
the sound met his ear, and counted the 
silvery strokes of the timepiece in the 
club-room. 

" Nine o'clock," he said ; " I thought 
it was later. I will stroll up St. 
James Street and call upon Templeton. 
Blanche was out when I called this 
morning, but I am sure to find them at 
home to-night, for there are no parties 
in this deserted city." He put on his 
hat and lefb the club-house. 

He was doomed to disappointment; 
for when he reached Lord Templeton's 
house he was informed by the servants 
that Lady Blanche had complained of a 
headache, and had retired to rest a little 
before nine o'clock. The earl was 
alone in the library. 

The duke turned away with a sigh. 

"Tell his lordship that I will call 
to-morrow," he said, as he quitted the 
house, disheartened by his disappoint- 
ment. 

He had lefb his carriage at the door 
of the club-house, and returning to St. 
James Street he told his coachman to 
drive him to Drur^ Lane Theatre. 

** I do not kwcyw ^>BaX. \a\ic>s^TSis&^^st 



oflter of his hand to her, who was al- 

ready mistress of his heart. \w\tli me^ Vjo-m^X.? V^ '"^'^^^^'^^'^C^sv 

He was accepted, and he beUeved\ttite^.\ivm^\L \i«i53to\iVJoa\f^^ 
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cushions of. his luxurious equipage; 
" I feel a restlessness which I cannot 
overcome. L am going to this theatre 
from no fancy for the entertainment it 
can afford, but for the necessity of do- 
ing something." 

As the Duke of Arlington's carriage 
drove from the club-house, a man, who 
had been standing for some time in the 
shadow of the portico, strolled slowly 
away in an opposite direction. 

The performances at Drury Lane 
were not over until after eleven o'clock ; 
but the Duke of Arlington grew weary 
of the entertainment, and left the house 
a little before the hour struck. He 
found the space before the theatre al- 
most entirely deserted, except by his 
own carriage, and a gentleman and two 
ladies, who w^^ waiting for a cab. 

The night was dull and foggy, and 
the lamps before the theatre struggled 
vainly with the mist. 

As he was about to step into his car- 
riage a hand was laid upon his arm, 
and, turning round, he found himself 
face to face with a woman. 

This woman was dressed in tattered 
garments, her figure concealed by a 
ragged shawl, and her head covered 
with a cotton handkerchief, which was 
tied under her chin. 

" I want to speak to your Grace," 
she said, quietly. 

The duke put his hand in his pocket, 
and was about to draw out his purse, 
but the woman seemed to divine his 
intention. 

" It is not your money that I want," 
she said ; ^' I am sent here by some one 
who would speak to you upon a subject 
that is very dear to your heart. If 
you value the name of j'our unsullied 
race, follow me ! " 

" But who are you, and where would 
you take me ? " exclaimed the duke. 

" K you value the name of your un- 
sullied race, follow me ! " repeated the 
woman in exactly the same tone as be- 
fore. " She who sent me to seek you 
bade me say that, and nothing more." 

^^It was a woman, then, who sent 
you?" 

" It was," 

The duke paused for a moment. 
What it this mysterious summons 



should concern Lady Blanche Vava- 
sour? That thought was enough. 
" I will follow you," he said. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MIDNIGHT UPON THE SIXTEENTH OF 

OCTOBEB. 

Two Strange scenes were enacted in 
the city of London upon the night of 
the 16th of October. 

Let us follow the Duke of Arlington 
and the woman who met him before the 
theatre. 

The woman turned sharply to the 
right, after leaving the portico, and 
traversed the street by the side of the 
theatre, the duke following her closely, 
but not attempting to address her. 

Even at that late hour of the even- 
ing, this busy thoroughfare was still 
crowded with the poorer and rougher 
orders of the population. 

The duke* and his strange companion 
were not, therefore, observed. After 
crossing Drury Lane, ia the direction 
of. Clare Market, the woman turned 
into a narrow alley. 

The aspect of this alley was utterly 
different to that of the thoroughfare 
they had just left. 

Here all was dark and still. The 
sloping roofs of old rickety houses 
nearly touched each other ; the strip of 
sky between the tumble-down habita- 
tions seemed as narrow as a ribbon. 
No sound issued from the closed doors ; 
no lights burned in the dingy wii^ 
dows. 

The woman paused in this dismal 
alley, and for the first time since they 
had left the theatre she addressed the 
duke. 

"This is the place to which I was 
told to bring you," she said. 

" Here 1 " exclaimed the nobleman. 
" How, in Heaven's name, can I be 
wanted here ? " 

" It is all dark, is it not?" answered 
the woman, in a low voice. " Wait and 
watch ! " 

She clapped her hands three times.. 
At the third stroke a light appeared in 
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a garret window of the house beneath 
which they were standing. 

This light revealed a shadowy white 
figure, — the figure of a woman hold- 
ing a candl^abovo her head. 

" They are ready for us," said the 
woman; "we are expected. Follow 
me." 

She beckoned to the duke, and was 
about to enter the house in which the 
light had just appeared, when he laid 
his hand upon her arm and arrested her 
footsteps. 

*' Why would you have me enter this 
house?" he asked. " How do I know 
what vile plot may not lurk at the bot- 
tom of all this foolish mystery ? How 
do I know who may be waiting for me 
in that house, if I should be weak 
enough to fall into the trap that has 
been set for me ? " 

"What do yoU'fear?" said the wo- 
man, scornfully. " Violence, robbery, 
murder, perhaps. You think this house 
is occupied by thieves, who would decoy 
you into their den in order to strip j^ou 
of all the valuables you carry, and 
then destroy you. That is done often 
enough in this city, pierhaps, but it is 
not to be done in this house to-night. 
If you suspect such treacKer}'', go back 
to where you left your carriage, and 
place your watch and purse in the cus- 
tody of 3^our servants, and then return 
here. I will wait for you patiently." 

" No I " exclaimed the duke ; " what- 
ever danger there may be, I will en- 
counter it boldly. But you can at least 
tell me why I am summoned?" 

" I can tell you nothing beyond that 
w^ch I was ordered to tell you. ' If 
3*t>u talue the name of your unsullied 
race, follow me ! ' " 

" That is what you were told to 
say?" 

" It is." 

" Lead the way, then ; for the honor 
of my race I w|pld willingly follow 
you, though I knfelv that you were lead- 
ing me into the jaws of death." 

" Come, then, and come without 
fear," answered the woman. « 

She took a key from her pocket and 
opened the door of the house. The 
duke followed her along a narrow pas- 
sage and up four fiights of dark tumble- 
down stairs. 



At the top of the fourth flight a light 
shone through a wide crevice at the 
bottom of a door. 

The woman knocked softly at this 
door, and, as she did so, the light within 
was suddenly extinguished. 

" Come in," said a low voice within 
the apartment. 

The woman opened the door and 
motioned to the duke to enter; as he 
crossed the threshold she drew back 
and closed the door upon him. The 
next moment he could hear her foot- 
steps as she slowly descended the stair- 
case. 

He was alone then, — alone with the 
occupant of this darkened chamber. 
For the first few moments he was un- 
able to distinguish any object in the 
obscurity, but as his eyes became pres- 
ently more accustomed to the semi- 
darkness, he perceived that he was in a 
garret-chamber, poorly furnished, and 
only lighted by the dim patch of sky 
visible through the open window. 

Near this window a figure was seated, 
— a female figure robed in white ; but 
so shadowy and impalpable, that it was 
almost difficult to believe that the being 
upon which the duke looked was of 
human cla3\ 

Brave as the nobleman was, the 
aspect of this phantom-like form sent a 
sudden chill through his heart. He re- 
coiled a few paces, and laid his hand 
upon the lock of the door behind him. 

" Do not fear me ! " said a low voice ; 
"it is I who have summoned you 
hither." 

" For what purpose? " 

"That you may hear your fortune 
told ! " answered the white figure. 

" What juggling folly is this ! " ex- 
claimed the duke, indignantly. 

" It is neither juggling nor folly, my 
Lord Duke," replifed the voice, solemn- 
ly ;" it is a link in the long chain of 
mystery which entwines the inner se- 
crets of men's lives. If you are brought 
here in the darkness to hoar a speaker 
whose face you may not see, ft is be- 
cause you have something to learn, but 
are not yet to know who it is who 
reveals to you the horrible truth ! " 

" The horrible truth ! " exclaimed the 
duke; "what truth?" 

" The ttw\.\i \AivsJcL TCi»:^ ^^^^is?^'^ ^'^^^^ 
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a shadow upon your life/' answered the 
unseen speaker. " You love, — do you 
not? Yon love the woman whom you 
have promised to wed?" 

*' What do you know of this ? " asked 
the duke, haughtily. 

" Do not question, but answer n^e, if 
you would know that which I have to 
tell. You love this woman, — do you 
not? You love Lady Blanche Vaya- 
sour?" 

"You know her, then?" exclaimed 
the duke. 

" Better than you do. Once more, I 
ask, do you love her?" 

" Passionately, devotedly I " 

" So passionately and devotedly that 
you would sacrifice for her sake the 
honor of your race? " 

" No," cried the duke, with sudden 
energy. "No, a thousand times no! 
I would sacrifice my life, but not the 
honor of my race, for that is ilot mine 
to give, — it is a sacred heritage which 
belongs alike to my dead forefathers 
and my children yet unborn." 

*' You would not sacrifice your honor, 
then, to your love for Lady Blanche 
Vavasour ? " 

" No ! " replied the duke. " But why 
do you ask me this ? " 

"Because I know the woman you 
love better than you know her. He 
who marries Blanche Vavasour will 
marry a woman whoso soul is stained 
with guilt!" 

"It is false!" exclaimed the duke, 
springing towards the shadowy figure. 

The white-robed woman lifted her 
hand with a warning gesture. 

" One step nearer and I am gone," 
she said, solemnly. " One step nearer 
and I leave you, — leave you to your 
ignorant worship of a worthless wo- 
man." 

" A worthless woman ! " 

" Yes. A woman whose soul is black 
with hidden crime, — who hides beneath 
the innocent beauty of an angel's face 
the dark spirit of a fiend, — whose outer 
life is false as the shadows we see in a 
glass, — a traitress, false alike to love 
and honor." 

" Of what crime do you accuse her ? " 
gasped the duke. 

" Of the worst crime 1 " 

" And that is— " 



"Murder ! 

" Liar I " cried Gerald Mortimer. 
" Base and infamous liar, I will wring 
the foul accusations from your false 
throat ! " 

As be said this he darted forward as 
if he would have seized the shadowy 
figure in his powerful grasp. 

The woman rose as he advanced, and, 
receding from him for a few paces, sud- 
denly disappeared in the darkness. 

The duke looked about him in utter 
bewilderment. The room was empty, 
but the figure had disappeared in an 
opposite direction to that of the door 
through which the Duke had entered. 

He felt with his hands around the 
rough wooden panelling of the chamber ; 
but he could discover no other door. 

" She must have disappeared through 
some sliding panel," he muttered, af- 
ter abandoning his fruitless search. 
" Who is this woman ? Some enemy of 
Blanche, who has concocted this villa- 
nous plot against her." 

He waited for some time, listening to 
every sound, thinking that the woman 
would, perhaps, return ; but he waited 
in vain. 

After nearly an hour wasted thus, he 
opened the door and groped his way 
slowly down the steep, narrow staircase. 

He was surprised by the silence of 
the house ; not a breath seemed to stir 
in the dreary dwelling. The doors 
were all closed, but at the foot of the 
stairs he stopped and called aloud. 

No one answered his summons. 

He found the street door ajar, and, 
pushing it open, emerged once more 
into the alley. 

Looking back at the windows of the 
house he perceived a rotten-looking 
board hanging before them. 

This board announced that the dis- 
mal habitation was to let. It is scarcely 
possible to describe the strange revul- 
sion of feeling which the duke experi- 
enced as he discovered this. 

" An empty house I " he exclaimed. 
" Who, then, was that white-robed wo- 
man? Who, then, was that shadowy 
and phantom form which receded from 
my grasp?" An icy thrill of horror 
crept through him as he asked himself 
this question. 

He looked anxiously about him, and 
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perceived that there was a faint glim- 
mer of light above the door of a house 
next to the empty one he had just left. 

He knocked at this door, and waited 
eagerly for an answer. 

'' The people here have not yet gone 
to bed," he muttered; " they may be 
able to tell me something of the next 
house." 

The door was opened by a young man 
dressed in a suit of shabby black, who 
looked rather suspiciously at his late 
visitor. 

" Pardon my intrusion," said the 
duke, with the polished courtesy pecu- 
liar to him. *' I should not have dis- 
turbed you at so late an hour, but I 
wish particularly to obtain some infor- 
mation respecting the next house, and 
I thought that you would most likely 
be able to give it. Any remuneration 
for your trouble," added the duke, hesi- 
tating, " which 3'ou might wish, 1 shall 
be, most happy to pay." 

" Pray walk in, sir," said the young 
man, interrupting the duke ; " it is no 
great favor to tell j^ou what little I know 
respecting the next house. Pray come 
in. Alice, bring a light," he added, 
speaking to some one within. 

A girl came from a room at the back, 
carrying a candle. She was young and 
rather pretty, but she looked ill and 
careworn. 

The duke entered the house, and 
found himself in a small chemist's shop, 
dark and dirty, and very poorly stocked 
with the usual bottles and jars. 

" This is not a very bright place for 
business," the young man said, half 
apologetically, .as he watched the duke's 
hurried glance around the shop ; " but 
we do the best we can." 

He took the candle from the girl's 
hand, and lighted a small jet of gas by 
the side of the counter. . 

By this light the duke perceived that 
he was thin and pale, but good-looking, 
with restless dark eyes, and a nervous 
twitching at the mouth, which never 
seemed still. 

" You want to know about the next 
house, sir?" he said. 

"Yes; I want to know if it is 
empty ? " 

'♦Quite empty." 

*' No one in charge of it?" 



" No one." 

"Indeed!" said the duke. "Have 
you ever seen any strangers enter it, 
— to-night, for instance? 

" Never, sir." 

"Strange!" murmured the duke, 
" strange ! " 

He rose to leave the shop, and, as he 
did so, he perceived that the girl was 
watching him intently. As he caught 
her eyes she colored suddenly and 
looked away. 

" Perhaps this girl knows something 
of the mystery," he thought. 

"You have heard something, per- 
haps?" he said, addressing her. 

"Nothing, sir," she answered, look- 
ing at ,the young chemist rather than at 
her questioner. 

"My wife is a poor nervous crea- 
ture," said the young man. " If a 
mouse stirred she would thing it wai^ a 
ghost." 

"Your wife!" exclaimed the duke. 
" A young wife and a young husband 
to fight the battle of life together. 
Forgive me if I say that you do not 
seem very rich." 

" No, indeed," said the young man, 
bitterly. 

" I may, perhaps, be of some use to 
you. You look clever, and this is 
scarcely the place for a clever man. 
Call on me in a few days at this ad^ 
dress ; and if, in the mean time, you can 
gather any new information respecting 
the next house, I shall be obliged to 
you." 

He handed his card to the chemist 
and left the shop. 

When he was gone, the young man 
read the name upon the card, while the 
girl looked timidly over his shoulder. 

" The Duke of Arlington ! " he ex- 
claimed. " The mystery grows darker 
every hour." 



CHAPTER VII. 

THK BAVEN, BLACEFBIARS. 

\JpoN the night of the 16th of Oc- 
tober, Lady Blanche Vavasour re- 
tired early to her own apartment, com- 
plaining of a headache. Her maid, a 
French woman, called Louisoa Mas5is^> 
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assisted her to undress, ai\d drew the 
silken curtains round her ladyship's 
luxurious couch. 

She offered to sit up with her mis- 
tress, or read her to sleep ; but Lady 
Blanche dismissed her. 

" You are very good, Louison," she 
said, with that affable gentleness which 
characterized her manner ; " but I am 
not very ill ; rest is all I require/' 

Louison Mardel placed the shaded 
night-lamp upon its alabaster stand, 
and softly left the room. 

No sooner had she done thus than 
the silken curtains were dashed aside 
by two small white hands, and Lady 
Blanche sprang from her couch. 

"It is impossible to rest ! " she ex- 
claimed ; " I can take no repose until 
I know all. How long the hours are, 
and how many weary moments must 
pass between this and midnight I " 

She took the night-lamp from its 
pedestal and passed into the adjoining 
apartment, which' was the dressing- 
room, in which she had received the 
man, called Philip, upon the night 
of the 13th of October. She locked 
the door of the chamber, lighted the 
wax tapers upon the toilet-table, and 
seated herself before the looking- 
glass. She unlocked a small casket, 
which, among other elegant and costly 
trinkets, adorned her dressing-table. 
From this casket she took a small bot- 
tle, containing a dark but transparent 
fluid, which she poured into a tiny 
crystal basin. Then, with her two 
slender hands, she pushed her rich 
golden hair away from her forehead, 
and, twisting it into one tight knot, 
fastened it at the back of her head. 

" Now for a transformation 1 " she 
murmured, as she contemplated herself 
in the glass. 

She dipped a sponge into the dark 
fluid in the crystal basin, and passed 
this wet sponge lightly over her beauti- 
ful face. As she did so, her delicate 
skin changed from the hue of alabaster 
to a dark sallow tint, — such as is gen- 
erally seen in the complexion of a West 
Indian. When she had completed this 
change, she opened a drawer in her toi- 
let-table and took from it a wig of 
wavy black hair. She drew this wig 
over her own yellow tresses, and fixed 



it firmly upon her head. This change 
in the color of her hair and complex- 
ioij made her an utterly different being 
from the lovely Lady Blanche, who^ 
beauty had made her the belle of the 
previou3 season. 

With a camel's-hair pencil she paint- 
ed her eyebrows and lashes of the same 
hue as the false hair ; then, rising from 
the toilet-table, she went to a ward- 
robe, from which she took some snabJ3y 
garments of rusty mourning. She 
dressed herself carefully in these gar- 
ments, amongst which there was a wid- 
ow's cap. 

When her toilet was complete, she 
examined herself from head to foot in 
a large cheval glass. 

"My father would pass me in the 
street without recognizing me," she 
murmured. 

A fire burned in her bedroom. She 
returned to this apartment, leaving the 
door of the dressing-room open, and 
seated herself close to the hearth. 

" It is cold," she muttered, " and I 
shiver; but. I do not fear. I will go 
through with it to the end. What if 
I beheld a white shadow in the sickly 
morning light ? Even his shadow should 
not turn me from my purpbse." 

The ormolu timepiece in the adjoin- 
ing room struck ten. 

"Two hours to wait," murmured 
Lady Blanche. 

She listened to all the noises in the 
large house. She heard every step in 
the corridors and upon the staircase 
without, as the family retired to rest. 
Before eleven o'clock all was still. 

A little after eleven a cautious hand 
knocked at the door of the di-essing- 
room. 

Lady Blanche flew to respond to that 
mysterious summons. She opened the 
door, admitted the servant Philip ; but 
the man recoiled as he looked at her 
altered face. 

" What is this ? " he exclaimed, " and 
where is Lady Blanche ? " 

She laughed a low, silvery laugh and 
put her finger on her lip. 

" My disguise must be, indeed, com- 
plete," she said. " I am ready. Is all 
safe?" 

" Quite safe, my Lady. The servants 
have been in bed half an hour." 
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"And my father?" 

" The earl went to his room at ten 
o'clock." 

"Lead the way then," answered 
Lady Blanche. " I am ready." 

She fastened the door of her bed- 
room upon the inside, but she removed 
the key of her dressing-room door and 
locked it upon the outside, afterwards 
placing the key in her pocket. 

The servant Philip walked before her 
along the carpeted corridor, till he 
stopped before a small door. This 
door opened upon the servants' stair- 
case, which they both descended. ' 

At the foot of this staircase they 
fbund themselves in a narrow stone 
passage, through which thej^ passed 
into a small square yard, also paved 
with stone, and so closed in by high 
stone w^'lls as to resemble a square 
dungeon with the roof off. In one of 
the stone walls there was a low, wooden 
door which opened into a narrow street, 
at the back of Piccadilly. 

Philip locked this door behind him, 
after having passed out. into the street 
with Lady Blanche. 

" I have lived for years in that 
house," murmured the lady, " but I 
never knew of this back entrance until 
to-night." 

"It is intended for the servants," 
answered the man ; " but we seldom use 
it, as the area entrance is much more 
convenient." 

Xhis man did not speak like an ordi- 
nary servant. His pronunciation was 
correct, and he had none of the cockney- 
isms common to Londoners. He spoke 
like a person who had been tolerably 
educated. He conducted Lady Blanche 
through two or three narrow streets, all 
lying parallel with Piccadilly, until 
they came to a cab-stand, upon which 
two or three vehicles, which did night 
duty, were stationed. He selected the 
plainest and darkest of these ; and, after 
having given some directions to the 
driver, opened the door and handed 
Lady Blanche into the vehicle. He 
then took his place upon the box beside 
the cabman. 

The naan drove through Coventry 
Street and Leicester Square, thence to 
Long Acre, from Long Acre into Hol- 
born, and from Holborn to Blackfriars 



Bridge. He crossed the bridge, and 
turned out of the Blackfriars road into 
a narrow street, where he stopped, at 
the direction of Philip Howland, the 
servant. 

This man opened the door of the 
vehicle, and assisted Lady Blanche to 
alight upon the dirty pavement. 

" We will walk the rest of the way 
to your sick brother's hous.e," he said, 
in a voice which was loud enough to be 
heard by the driver. "The cab will 
wait for us here." 

He paid the cabman his fare from 
Piccadilly. 

" You will wait here for an hour," he 
said, " and you will be well paid for 
your time. Now, madam," he added, 
offering his arm to Lady Blanche. 

She accepted his offered arm with an 
ill-concealed shudder. 

That shudder was not lost upon 
Philip Howland. 

" You are very proud, madam," he 
said, in a low, deliberate tone ; " but 
yoii are obliged to accept my aid, and 
for the time we are equals." 

He turned into a dark, narrow court, 
which wound sinuously, like some brick- 
and-mortar serpent, behind the dismal 
streets leading down to the Thames. 

The air was stifling and pestiferous. 
The dark roofs of the houses in this 
close alley nearly touched each other. 
The buildings were shabby and dilapi- 
dated ; but, late as it was, lights burned 
here and there in the dingy windows. 

Philip Howland stopped suddenly 
before a flight of broken stone steps, 
leading down to a low doorway sunk 
deeply in the earth* Some distance 
above this doorway hung a blackened 
and dirty sign, upon which was in- 
scribed in large black letters : — 

"THE RAVEN, 



ELI2^ABETII HEPWELL." 

" This is the house," he said ; "fol- 
low me." 

Lady Blanche Vavasour drew back 
with a gesture of terror. ' ' I am afraid," 
she said. 

The man answered with a sneering 
laugh. 

" You were not afraid of what was 
done here," he said ; " ^oss^ ^asixS^^^s^RJ^^ 
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therefore, fear to cross the threshold. 
You doubted me, and you would be con- 
vinced. You shall hear him ! '' 



CHAPTER Vm. 

GAMBIA, THE INDIAN. 

The noise of several loud, clamorous 
voices and hoarse peals ef laughter 
sounded upon the ears of Lady Blanche 
Vavasour, as she descended the rugged 
stone steps leading down to the sunken 
doorway of the Raven. 

At the door Philip Rowland paused, 
and knocked five knocks, each distinct 
and separate from the others. 

The door was opened cautiously, and 
a wizen, wrinkled face peeped out of the 
narrow aperture. 

In the obscurity of the place it was 
impossible to discover whether this face 
belonged to a man or a woman. 

" Who is it? " asked a cracked treble 
voice. 

" The Dandy," answered Philip How- 
land, in a louder key. 

A burst of hoarse laughter from within 
greeted this announcement. 

" Let him in ! " cried a deep voice, — 
a voice which once heard was not easil v 
forgotten. '' Let him in ; we'll see the 
Dandy. Let him in. Mother Bess." 

The door was opened to its full width, 
revealing a narrow passage, the brick 
floor of which was sanded. 

Several doors, all low and narrow, 
02)ened into this passage. 

Philip Rowland crossed the threshold, 
followed by Lady Blanche ; but the old 
hag, who stood within the shadow of the 
open door, stretched out her skinny and 
claw-like hand, and grasped the slender 
wrist of the elegant daughter of Lord 
Templeton. 

" Stop a bit ! " she exclaimed, " this 
won't do ; the Dandy isn't alone." 

"It's only my sister," said Philip, 
carelessl3\ "You can't have any ob- 
jection to my giving my sister a drop 
of brandy to keep the cold out. She's 
chilled to the bone, poor thing, for we've 
been out all the evening." 

" On the lay ? " asked the old woman, 
eagerly. 



"Never you mind," said Philip, with 
a gesture of impatience ; " will you let 
her in? — Yes or No. If you won't, I 
know another public, within fifty yards, 
where I can get a drop of spirit without 
all this questioning ; and rather a more 
respectable establishment, too, for the 
matter of that." 

" Let the Dandy's sister in, can't you, 
Mother Bess?" cried the same deep 
voice, from one of the rooms leading 
out of the passage. " Let her in ; she's 
to be trusted, I dare say." 

" She is, Gambia ! " said Philip How- 
land, replying to this unseen speaker ; 
"" she is to be trusted to the last round 
of the ladder that leads to the gallows." 

" Bravo ! " cried a chorus of voices'; 
" the Dandy's sister's one of the right 
sort ! " 

The woman who had been addressed 
as Mother Bess, released her grasp of 
Lady Blanche's wrist ; and then; bend- 
ing forward until her skinnf face nearly 
touched that of Lady Blanche, she said, 
in a hissing whisper, " If I thought you 
meant mischief, I'd squeeze the last 
breath out of that slender throat of 
yours with my own strong hand before 
I'd let you cross this threshold." 

The face which looked into that of 
Lady Blanche was the face of a woman 
of nearly eighty years of age ; so with- 
ered and wrinkled that it would have 
been scarcely possible to have found 
room for another line amongst the 
seams and creases which traversed the 
hag's wizened countenance. The nose 
was hooked like the beak of a bird of 
prey, and the pointed chin was adorned 
with shaggy tufts of white hair. The 
small eyes were of a grayish-green, and 
had something of that glassy, unnatural 
brightness peculiar to the eyes of the 
cat. The hag was dressed in garments 
of the fashion of some thirty years 
before the period of which we write ; 
but these garments, though outlandish 
in make, were costly in texture ; and it 
was to bo observed that a double eye- 
glass, which hung from a massive gold 
chain round the Withered throat of the 
old woman, was set with brilliants. 

"I'll take my sister into Number 
Four, if you've no objection. Mother 
Bess," said Philip Rowland; "she's 
a littlp bit of a lady in her way, and 
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she won't mach relish your rough cus- 
tomers." 

He led the way into one of the fur- 
ther rooms opening out of the passage, 
Lady Blanche following him. 

The room into which he conducted 
the earFs daughter was a low, cellar- 
like apartment, the walls of which were 
lined with rough wooden panels, painted 
of a dark color, to represent oak. The 
ceiling was crossed by heavy wooden 
beams, between which the bare rafters 
were visible. A handful of coals burned 
in a little iron basket, upon the old- 
fashioned open hearth, and a flaring 
tallow candle guttered in a battered 
brass candlestick upon the rough oaken 
table which stood in the centre of the 
room. A few dilapidated chalrp, of 
different shapes and sizes, formed the 
rest of the furniture ; but the panelled 
walls were adorned with handbills offer- 
ing rewards for, the apprehension of 
different criminals, and for the dis- 
covery of the authors of such unde- 
tected crimes as had recently been 
committed. 

These handbills Mrs. Elizabeth Hep- 
well called her pictures. Philip How- 
land closed the door of this room, but 
remained standing near it, with his 
hand upon the lock, as if to prevent 
the entrance of any intruder. 

"Merciful Heaven, what a horrible 
den I " exclaimed Lady Blanche, look- 
ing round the room with a shudder. 

The servant smiled a strange, sar- 
donic smile. 

" It is by no means a superb apart- 
ment, certainly, my Lady," he said, 
" but it was in the ne^t room to this 
that—" 

Lady Blanche Vavasour clasped her 
two small hands over her face, as if 
she would have shut out both sight 
and hearing. 

" Shall I tell you what was done in 
the next room, my Lady ? " asked Philip 
Howland. 

She made no reply. 

" You will hear him presently," said 
the servant ; " you are slow of belief, 
and you might doubt me ; but I think 
you will believe hint!" 

Lady Blanche shuddered. 

"Come what nia^'," she said, "I 
must be satisfied. I. cannot epdure this 



wretched suspense. I must know that 
I haVe not been juggled with." 

" You shall know it from his lips, 
my Lady," answered Philip Howland. 
" Look at the wall before you," he 
added, pointing with his left hand to 
the wooden panelling, while with his 
right he still held the handle of the 
door. 

Lady Blanche foUowed with her eyes 
the hand which pointed to one particular 
panel. 

" You see that square patch of wood- 
work in the panel," said Philip How- 
land, in a cautious whisper; "that 
piece of wood is on a slide, and can 
be removed easily by your hand. When 
the wood-work is pushed aside, nothing 
remains between this chamber and the 
next but a partition of painted canvas. 
With your ear close to that canvas you 
can hear every syllable that is uttered 
in the adjoining apartment. You under- 
stand?" 

" Perfectly," answered Lady l^lanche. 

" Good ! The secret of this opening 
in the wall is, as I believe, known only 
to two persons. Mother Bess, the land- 
lady of this house, and myself. I dis- 
covered it by accident, and Mother 
Bess has no idea that I know of it, 
or she would not allow us to be in this 
room. The next chamber to this is 
rarely used ; it is called Number Five, 
and it was in that room that — " 

" Enough, enough ! " exclaimed Lady 
Blanche Vavasoui*, stretching out her 
hands entreatingly to the servant, who 
seemed to take a fiendish delight in 
beholding her agony. 

" You will wait here, my Lady," he 
said, with that strange intermixture of 
respect and command with which he al- 
ways addressed his mistress, " j'-ou will 
wait here until you hear footsteps in the 
a^oinlng apartment ; when you do so, 
remove the sliding square of wood-wDrk 
and listen." 

He opened the door and left the room. 
Lady Blanche Vavasour seated herself 
near the table, with her head resting on 
her hand, and her elbow upon the rough 
wooden arm of the clumsy chair in which 
she sat. 

Mother Bess entered the apartment 
with a glass of some steaming liquor 
in her hand. 
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. "Here, my dear," said the old 
woman, addressing Lady Blanche; 
" here's a jorum of brandy and water-; 
hot and strong, as we ladies always 
like it, my love," added the hag, in 
an insinuating tone. "Toss it off, 
my beauty; it will do you good." 

Lady Blanche Vavasour with diffi- 
culty repressed the shiver of horror 
which ran through her veins as the 
landlady of the Raven approached her. 

" I will try to drink it," she said. 

"To be sure you will, my dear," 
answered Mrs. Hepwell, "and you 
won't have to try very hard, neither, 
I dare say. Why, bless your dear 
heart,, it's the best French brandy, 
and as mild as mother's milk." 

The old woman set down the glass 
.upon the table, and hurried from the 
room to answer the loud cries of 
" Mother Bess ! Mother Bess ! " which 
resounded from the room upon the other 
side of the passage. 

Let U3 follow the landlady of the Ra- 
ven, and enter this room from whence 
the sound of the voices proceeded. 

It was a large apartment, furnished 
with rough wooden benches and tables, 
at which several disreputable- looking 
men, dressed in every variety of cos- 
tume, were seated, drinking out of 
different-sized pewter vessels. The 
ceiling of the room was- low, and 
supported by huge beams, like those 
in the apartment upon the other side 
of the passage, for the Raven had not 
been rebuilt since the reign of Charles 
the First, and the house was in a fear- 
fully old and tumble-down condition. 

The customers of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hepwell were by no means an agree- 
able-looking set of gentlemen. Each 
member of the little assembly bore 
that unmistakable stamp which tells 
of a life at war with society. One of 
the drinkers was a man whose blood- 
shot ej'^es glanced from beneath dark 
and lowering brows, and seemed to 
flash defiance at his fellow-men. An- 
other was a short, thick-set fellow, 
dressed in a shabby Newmarket coat, 
and disfigured by cuts and bruises, 
which almost covered his face. An- 
other sported a pair of black eyes 
and a hideous gash across the mouth. 
But remarkable as was every creature 



in that strange assembly, the most 
peculiar of all was the man whom 
Philip Howland had addressed as 
Gambia, and with whom the footman 
was now closely engaged in conversa- 
tion. 

This man was known among the dis- 
reputable customers of Mrs. Hepwell as 
the Black, or the Nigger; but he was 
in reality neither black nor a negro. 
His skin was of that dusky copper hue 
which distinguishes the natives of the 
East Indies, and he himself declared 
that he had been born in that burn- 
ing clinie. 

He was a man of about forty years 
of age, tall and slender, and possessed 
of that wonderful flexibility of limb 
which is seldom seen in a European. 
His hair was raven-black, smooth, 
silky, and lustrous. His eyes were of 
that brilliant and piercingly vivid hue 
which gives to the shining black pupil 
the appearance of some flashing gem. 
His features were small, and clearly 
chiselled as the features of a statue ; 
but, handsome as was the tout ensemble 
of his face, there was a hidden some- 
thing in his aspect from which those 
who looked upon him involuntarily 
recoiled. 

None knew the calling of this man. 

The reckless wretches who nightly 
assembled at the Raven scarcely cared 
to conceal from each other the secrets 
of their various callings. Burglars, 
coiners, pick-pockets, sharpers, — all 
freely conversed about their various 
adventures and escapes; but iiot so 
the Indian, Gambia. 

Upon his own affairs this man was 
as silent as the grave. He appeared 
every night in the tap-room of the 
Raven at a certain hour, and at a 
certain hour left the house, to return 
none knew whither. He appeared to 
possess compl€fte authority over the 
mistress of the house, and her cus- 
tomers soon yielded to him, scarcely 
knowing why they submitted, but sub- 
mitting in spite of themselves. 

He was one of those beings whom 
men instinctively obe3^ and who wear 
their power with the careless grace of 
one born in a palace. 

He had never confessed to the com- 
mission of any crime whatever, yet 
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there wd>s not one amongst those who 
knew him who did not secretly believe 
him to be more deeply dyed in crime 
than any other member of that guilty 
assembly. 

"I want to say a few words in 

private, Gambia," whispered Philip 

^^Howland, as he and the Indian stood 

k little way apart from the drunken 

crew. 

The Indian was perfectly sober, 
though he had been drinking large 
quantities of raw spirits in the course 
of the night. 

" What do you want to speak about ? " 
he asked, glancing at the servant with 
a dark scowl, that spread itself like a 
pall over his copper-colored face. 

" About the old business." 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. 

"What can you have to say about 
that?" he exclaimed. "It is done, and 
it is paid for ; that is enough." 

" Not quite enough," answered Philip 
Howland, quietly. " I have a question 
to ask you." 

" Ask it here, then." 

" We may be overheard here ; come 
across the passage with me. There is 
no one in Number Five ; we can talk 
there." 

"As you please," answered the In- 
dian, shrugging his shoulders impa- 
tiently. "Fortunately I am in a good 
temper to-night, and do not mind oblig- 
ing you." 

The two men crossed the passage, 
and entered the room next to that in 
which the Lady Blanche Vavasour was 
waiting. 

She heard their foqtsteps, and re- 
moved the sliding square of wood- 
work, according to Philip Rowland's 
direction ; then, drawing her chair close 
to the partition, she seated herself, and 
placed her ear against the canvas. 

She took care to do all this noise- 
lessly.^ 

The" Indian was the first to speak. 

" Now, what do you want with me ? " 
he asked, flinging himself into a chair. 

" The letters which the man who 
cam^^o this housQ carried upon his 
persofj," answered Philip Howland. 

" I tell you again, as I told you be- 
fore, that the man carried no letters," 
said the Indian, impatiently. 



" But it is known that he never went 
without the packet of which I speak," 
replied Philip. "He carried it upon 
him night and day." 

"He did not carry it upon him on 
the night on which he came here," 
said Gambia. "He was searched." 

"When?" 

"After he had been — quieted," an- 
swered the Indian, with a dark smile. 

" By whom was he searched?" 

"By Mother Bess, whose eyes are 
good at that kind of work; old as 
she is, nothing escapes her skinny 
claws." 

" And nothing was found?" 

" Nothing except a few loose shil- 
lings, a pocket-handkerchief, and a 
couple of pencils. Mother Bess kept 
the shillings, and sold the handker- 
chief with the clothes of the — miss- 
ing man. Those sort of things are her 
perquisites." 

There was a pause : the two men 
remained silent for some moments. 

The Indian was the first to resume 
the conversation. 

" Why have you come here to-night 
to ask me these questions ? " he said. 

"Because those who emplo3^ed me 
had reason to think that they have 
been deceived. They were afraid that 
you had not finished the business. They 
were afraid that your pity might perhaps 
have ,been touched by the prayers -of 
your victim." # 

"Pity," cried the Indian, with a 
strange scream of laughter, which rang 
among the rafters above his head; 
"pity for the victim whose life is in 
my hand ; whose throat is within my 
reach. Pity ! You do not know whom 
and what I am." 

" I think I know enough of you," 
answered Philip Howland, recoiling a 
few paces from the Indian, who stood 
with his slender form drawn to its 
fullest height, and his piercing black 
eyes flashing sparks of angry fire upon 
the Englishman. *\1 know that you are 
unscrupulous and cruel, and that you do 
not shrink from bloodshed." 

"Shrink from bloodshed," repeated 
Gaml^ia, scornfully ; " why should I 
shrink from that which is my b^v^v-'^ 
glory, — th^ s^\YC\xi^<^t\^si<^^^ ^w^v^^- 
maiX, \ia\e ^OM Xl^N^T ^Dft-ax^ ^*^ ^ ^^^'^ 
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of men far away in the glorious East, 
who are the sworn foes of their fellow- 
creatures ; who worship a Divinity who 
is forever crying to them for the* sacri- 
fice of blood at her ensanguined altar? 
Have you never heard of the Children 
of Bohwanie?" 

*' Merciful Heaven ! ** exclaimed Phil- 
ip ; '' you are a Thug." 

** I am," cried the Indian, haughtily, 
" and my religion is to kill." 

Philip Howland was silent. 

"Have you heard enough?" asked 
Gambia. 

"I have," replied Philip. "You 
swear to me that the man whom I 
introduced to you in this room, and 
whom I brought to 3''ou on the night 
of the 13th of this month, carried 
with him no packet of letters whatso- 
ever?" 

" I do," answered the Indian, " and 
what motive could I have for deceiving 
you? What value should the puling 
love-letters have for me ? Whoever the 
lady may be who had cause to fear that 
man, she may henceforth rest in peace. 
He tvill trouble her no more.*' 

" Enough, Gambia," said Philip How- 
land, " and now good-night. I have left 
mj'^' sister in the next room. I will go 
and fetch her." 

He returned to the parlor in which 
he had left Lady Blanche Vavasour. 
She was still seated near the partition. 

** Have you heard enough,my Lady ? " 
asked Philip. 

"Enough to convince me that you 
have not deceived me," she answered ; 
" but not enough to set my mind at 
rest. There is some mystery in all 
this, some treachery. Those letters 
still exist, and in the existence of 
those letters there is perpetual danger 
to me. They must be found,' Philip 
Howland ; they must be found. The 
price which I gave you for that which 
was done upon the 13th shall be 
doubled when you place those letters 
in my hand. Now let us return." 

She rose from her seat and followed 
the servant into the passage. 

Between the door of the apartment 

they had just left and the oute^ door 

they met the Indian, who was talking 

to Mrs. HepwelU 

Zady Blanche looked at this man 



with a curiosity which was mingled 
with horror. While Philip stopped to 
pay his score to the hideous mistress 
of the house, Blanche Vavasour gazed 
at the dark but handsome face of the 
Thug, and in those few moments his 
features were firmly implanted upon 
her memory. / 

"I shall never forget that man^ 
she murmured, as she retired with 
Philip Howland to the street in which 
they had left the cab. 

"It is to be hoped that you will 
^ever see him again, my lady," an- 
swered Philip. " He has been useful, 
he has served us, and we may dismiss 
him from our memory. He was well 
enough as a tool." ; 

"That man's face is not the face 
of one who would be content to be 
the tool of others," said Lt&dy Blanche, 
thoughtfully. " You have done the best 
you could to serve me, Philip Howland, 
and you have been well paid for j^our 
services ; but you have not served me 
wisely. That Indian should never have 
been trusted." 



CHAPTER IX. 



AURORA. 



Upon the morning of the 17th of 
October, there was an unusual stir and 
bustle in a small town called Xllam- 
pington, in the county of Kent, and 
about fifty miles fl*om London. 

Merry groups were collected in the 
narrow high street, young and old 
alike wearing their holiday clothes and 
holiday smiles. Even the shop windows 
looked smarter than usual. The brass 
plates upon the doors of the lawyer's 
and the doctor's houses were burnished 
to their highest polish"; the stone steps 
were whitened to their snowiest tint; 
every object in Clampington, animate 
and inanimate, seemed to wear its 
brightest looks upon this sunny aatonm 
morning. 

The reason of this was, that %n the 
17ih of October was held Clampington 
Cattle Fair, — a festivity which was dear 
to every honest and true-hearted inhabit 
taat of the little town. 
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Who could object to that joj'^ous arid 
innocent merry-making, in which young 
and old, rich and poor, forgot all differ- 
ences of age and rank, and freely inter- 
mingled in the general enjoyment ? 

A busy scene was going forward in the 
meadows behind Clampington, Where 
^he gipsies and Cheap Johns, the show- 
m^sn and prize fighters, the juggleris and 
giants, and dwarfs and fat ladies, were 
all alike employed in preparing for the 
day's business, which was iio idle sport 
to them. 

In one group an old woman was 
superintending the last touches which 
a dancing girl was putting to the 
toilets of her companions. 

There was nothing remarkable in the 
appearance of these two dancing girls. 
They were sufficiently good-looking, but 
they had that air of vulgarity and bra- 
zen assurance which was natural to the 
strolling life they led ; but the face of 
the old woman was one which was cal- 
culated to make a considerable impres- 
sion upon those who beheld her. And 
yet we have no occasion to describe her 
appearance, for she was the living coun- 
terpart of Mrs. Elizabeth Hepwell, the 
landlady of the Raven. She had the 
same hooked nose and wrinkled skin, 
the same catlike eyes, the same 
white hair. The only difference be- 
tween the two women was in the tint 
of their complexions. The landlady 
of the Raven had that white and sickly- 
looking skin which bespeaks a life of 
confinement in foul air ; the show-wo- 
man's face was bronzed by exposure to 
every kind of atmosphere. She was 
talking to the two> girls, who listened to 
her with every appearance of respect. 

" Now, you listen to me, Bella," sh6 
said. *' You and Liz are to dance on the 
platform with Charley Stephens, Sarah 
Smithers, and the clown ; but remem- 
ber, whatever you do, Aurora is not to 
come outside. She is to act the Prin- 
cess in the Spectre of the Mountain, 
and to sing between the pieces." 

"All right, mother," answered' the 
girl whom the old woman had addressed 
as Bella ; '> we'll take care of Aurora. 
Poor little thing, she's always ready to 
cry if she has to dance outside' before 
the crowd. The noise and the riot up- \ 
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sets her just as if she was some delicate 
g lady." 

*' Where is slie? " asked the woman. 
" Hiding away somewhere, I suppose. 
I can't think what is the matter with 
the girl. Instead of enjoying her life 
along of us, she's always creepitig into 
corners, or wandering about with John 
Primmins, her father, as she calls him, 
though he's about as much her father 
as I am her mother, bless her silly 
heart ! " 

" Hush, Mother Flipson ! " said the 
girl ; " here she comes, and Mr. Prim- 
Ains with her, I declare. The stupid old 
chap never seems so happy as when he's 
running after Aurora." 

** Yes ! " cried a stentorian voice, 
"here she is, ladies and gents ! here's 
the little beauty ! The right down real 
original, warranted to wear forever, and 
wash afterwards, and d3^e another color 
arter that, and then wash white again, 
and cut up to make frocks for the little 
uns: that's the sort of stuff she is, 
ladies and gents ! and what shall I say 
for the little beauty, ladies and gents? 
Shall I say three and ^x? Well, then, 
I tell you what, — I won't say three 
and six, — I'll say three shillings; 
Come, I'll say half a crown. Come, 
then, I'm in such a generous humor to- 
day, I'll say next to nothing ; I'll say 
two shillings ; I'll say eighteen pence ; 
I'll say one shilling. I'll say ninepence, 
and there she goes, knocked down to 
the first gent who has the courage to 
pull out the browns, and secure a bar- 
gain what the Hemperor of Roosia 
might envy." 

The man who uttered this extraordi- 
nary speech was a stalwart fellow of 
some forty years of age, with a good- 
humored, rosy face, bright blue eyes, 
a pair of broad shoulders, and legs 
which an alderman might have envied. 
He wore a corduroy jacket and knee- 
breeches, tight blue worsted stockings, » 
Blucher boots, and a very glossy seal- 
skin cap, stuck very much on one side, 
upon his flaxen hair. 

He led by the hand a girl whose 
beauty was of that radiant order which 
even the tongue of envy can df^^sfn^ 
gainsay. 
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and graceful in figure. Her features 
were small and delicate; her eyes of 
that brilliant and luminous hazel which 
is so rarely seen ; and her hair a rich 
brown, tinged with a golden shade, 
which gave it a wondrous beauty. This 
dark yet glittering hair hung upon her 
shoulders in long, rippling curls, which 
clustered in slender rings, natural as 
the tendrils of a vine. Her hazel eyes 
were fringed with long lashes of golden 
hue. The eyes, therefore, were darker 
than the lashes, and this reversal of the 
usual order of things gave a certain de- 
gree of peculiarity to her face. There 
was that in her beauty which reminded 
the beholder of no other beauty. She 
stood alone, and her image remained 
forever imprinted upon the memories of 
those who beheld her. 

She laughed a clear, gushing laugh, 
musical as the carol of a bird, at the 
nonsensical speech of Mr. John Prim- 
mins, who was one of the most distin- 
guished Cheap Jacks that ever entered 
the county of Kent. 

" Dear father," she said, " if you 
waste all your eloquence upon me, you 
will have no breath to spare for the 
fair to-day." 

"No breath, my little lass," cried 
Mr. John Primmins, echoing his favor- 
ite's merry laugh with a stentorian guf- 
faw of his own, — " no breath, did you 
say, my little beauty ? Why, if I was 
to talk from now to the end of the 
world, I should have more breath when 
I left off than when I began. For why, 
ladies and gents," added Mr. Primmins, 
appealing to his companions, who lis- 
tened laughingly to his professional 
chatter, — " for why, ladies and geq^ts? 
Why, because I take one of Professor 
Hookham Snivey's Universal Regener- 
ator of Mankind Pills every three 
hours ; and that's why I've got a fine 
voice, and handsome calves to my legs. 
The Universal Regenerator Pill, only 
thirteen pence halfpenny a box, includ- 
ing the government stamp, which is 
inflicted upon the nation by a bigoted 
ministry, what's afraid that if the Re- 
generator Pill was cheap, everybody 
would live forever, and there'd be no 
com for the bloated aristocrats." 

Another peal of laughter greeted this 
speech, in which merry music Aurora 



joined as gayly as any of her compan- 
ions. 

*' My dearest father," she said, " when 
will you be sensible ? " . 

"Not till folly goes out of fashion, 
my love," replied Mr. John Primmins ; 
" and, as that will apparently be a pre- 
cious long time first, I shall take the 
liberty to bide my time and be com-' 
fortable." 

The noisy group dispersed to prepare 
for the grand business of the day. The 
clown crept into a corner of the travel- 
ling van, and completed his toilet, 
which had been only half made. The 
two gu'ls, Bella and Lizzy, practised a 
dance, with which they were to enchant' 
the inhabitants of Clampington. The 
members of the orchestra, which con- 
sisted of a ()rum, a set of Pandean pipes, 
a cracked flute, and a wheezy old violin, 
examined their respective instruments, 
and got themselves in order for the 
day's work ; while Mother Flipson, the 
proprietress of the caravan, kept a 
sharp eye upon everything that was go- 
ing forward, to see that no time was 
wasted, and that every member of the 
little company put his or her shoulder 
to the wheel. 

" Look, alive, boys and girls !" cried 
the old woman ; ' ' there's no call to go 
to sleep over your work, or to let the 
grass grow under your feet, while the 
rival carawans is making hay. Look 
sharp and cut about, every one of you, 
and them as works hardest shall have 
the best breakfast, to make 'em equal 
to the day's exertion," 

" You've got nothing to do, Aurora, 
except look pretty, till the fair be- 
gins," said Mr. Primmins to the fair 
young girl, who clung lovingly to his 
stalwart arm ; " so you come along of 
me, my lass, and we'll have a bit of 
breakfast together, , you and me and 
Mossoo." 

" Mossoo," as Mr. Primmins called 
him, was an immense white French 
poodle, which was Aurora's constant 
companion. The dog adored his young 
mistress, who had taught him to go 
through a series of performdnces, which 
made him very attractive at the numer- 
ous fairs which Mother Fl^son's com- 
pany attended. 

Mr. John Primmins was the indepen- 
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dent proprietor of $l smart little van, 
filled with every kind of useful and or- 
namental article calculated to charm 
the rustic taste of the merry country 
lads and lassies. 

There were some malicious people 
-who said that the blades of Mr. John 
Kmmins' best Sheffield knives bent 
double, and cufled up like pieces of 
stifl\ paper, when the confiding pur- 
chaser attempted to use them ; that his 
cut-glass tumblers flew into a dozen 
pieces with the first drojp of warm water 
that was poured into them; that his 
Regenerator of Mankind Pills were 
made of bread and gamboge ; and that 
the celebrated medical professor. Dr. 
Hookham Snivey, was a gentleman who 
had no existence except in the vivid 
imagination of John Primmins. But 
these scandalous reports came, of 
course, from the envenomed lips of that 
envy with which all great men have 
had to contend. 

The young girl, Aurora, was the 
adopted daughter of Mr. John Prim- 
mins. 

.Twenty years before the opening of 
this story, the good-natured itinerant 
auctioneer had been aroused one morn- 
ing by the feeble wail of an infant voice, 
crying on the little flight of steps out- 
side the caravan in which the Cheap 
Jack slept when stationary, and in 
which he also travelled into almost 
every corner of pleasant England. Mr. 
Primmins rose hastily at the sound of 
this feeble little voice, and opening the 
smart door of his caravan, which was 
adorned with a brass plate and knocker, 
he looked out into the dim gray morn- 
ing. 

At the foot of the little flight of 
steps lay a child about six months old, 
huddled up in a ragged cloak, which 
looked like the cast-ofiT garment of some 
tramper gipsy. 

Mr. Primmins took the wailing child 
in his arms. He was fond of children, 
and, bachelor though he was, knew how 
to handle an infant with wonderful dex- 
terity ; he was in the habit of playing 
-with the little ones of the comrades he 
met in his daily rambles. The infant 
opened its large hazel eyes to their full- 
est extent, and stared wonderingly at 
the tender-hearted Cheap Jack. Then, 

5 



as if its baby instinct recognized a 
friend and protector in the young man, 
it suddenly ceased crying, and crowed 
and smiled in Mr. Primmins' face. 

"By all that's lucky," exclaimed John 
Primmins, "if this here is a little ♦ 
strayed lamb nobody owns, I'll keep it 
and bring it up to be a comfort to me 
in my old age, when I retires from busi- 
ness, and never takes in nobody no 
more, but comes and digs my taters out 
of the ocean, as the gentlefolks say." 

The child was never claimed, though 
Mr. Primmins made inquiries amongst 
the booths and stalls throughout the 
fair. Nobody had lost an infant, and 
indeed it was quite clear to the Cheap 
Jack that, as the child was not able 
to walk, it must have been deliber- 
ately placed there by some heart- 
less and unnatural mother who wished, 
to rid herself of her tender burdeUj and. 
who, no doubt, had left the neighbor-- 
hood immediately after deserting her 
helpless offspring. 

It was the old, old story. Providence, . 
which is never deaf to the cries of the 
innocent and unhappy, had raised up a - 
friend for this deserted child, in the 
person of the good-natured young auc- 
tioneer. 

Mr. John Primmins called his little 
protege, Aurora, because, as he said, he^ 
found her in the dawn, and she came 
to him with the morning light. He 
gave her into the charge of Mother 
Flipson, who, grim and ugly as she was 
to look at, was a gentle nurse to the: 
little stranger, and brought her up as^ 
tenderly as if she had been a princess*. 
The child's j^outh was therefore spent, 
between the two caravans. Sometimes.^ 
she sat beside Jack Primmins, in his 
gayly decorated cart, and took the 
money from his rustic customers. Gn* 
these occasions her pretty face always 
attracted great notice, and it seemed a. 
pleasure to the rough coimtry folks- to 
pay their money to the lovely child.. 
At other times, Aurora danced before 
the crowded admirers in Mrs. Flipson's 
dramatic booth, or sang her ballads be- 
tween the grand melodrama, which was- 
performed by the old woman's company, 
and the pantomime, which conclwdsa^ 
the entertainm«w\». ^o\s\<iMYK^<^'a» '^^ ^'^- 
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forming dog, Mossoo, at country races ; 
but, wherever she went, honest John 
Primmins was alwa3'S at hand to watch 
over and protect her, and he would 
have been a bold man who would have 
offered the shadow of an insult to 
Cheap Jack's adopted daughter. 

Among these rustic wanderers she 
grew to girlhood, every day becoming 
more lovely and more bewitching. Mr. 
Primmins carried about with him a lit- 
tle stock of books, and from these books 
she had contrived to educate herself, 
with the help of her adopted father, who, 
during her childhood, had employed 
his evenings in teaching her to read and 
write. 

From an old French juggler, who 
•travelled often with Mother Flipson's 
•company, the young girl had learned a 
: great deal of the French language, dis- 
playing a rare faciH^ in acquiring 
proficiency both in that and in music, 
which seemed as natural to her as to the 
: nightingale. Her melodious and plain- 
tive voice was the delight of her com- 
ipanions, and many an evening, during 
the country rambles of the show-folks, 
:she would sit beneath the starlit sky, 
warbling some tender ballad to a quiet 
circle of listeners. 

In ttis rough rustic life she was per- 
fectly happy. She had that innocent 
.and joyous mind to which Nature is al- 
ways delightful. She sighed for no 
splendid home ; to her the purple vault 
of heaven was more beautiful than the 
painted roof of a palace. She did not 
pine for costly dresses or glittering jew- 
els ; for to her the simple field flowers, 
•decked with glistening dew-drops, were 
:more lovely than gems and gold. 

There was but one thought that ever 
•caused a cloud upon her snowy brow, 
.and that thought was of the mother 
whom she had never known, — the 
imother who had perhaps deserted her. 
Sometimes she would steal away from 
Iher noisy companions, and wander out 
into the still, starlit meadows, ponder- 
ing upon this unknown mother. 

*' She must have been very unhappy 
when she deserted me," thought the 
young girl, '* very wretched and very 
lonely ! Dear mother, if you still live, 
how gladly would I clasp you to my 
heart! I would not reproach you for 



your desertion ; I would only pity you 
for your sorrows." 

She had sometimes talked to John 
Primmins about this subject ; but it al- 
ways seemed to make her adopted fa- 
ther unhappy. 

"Never you mind about Aer, little 
beauty," he would say^; "she was a 
wicked woman, whoever she was, to 
desert such a lovely lass as you.^nd 
Tve no common patience with her/ So 
never you worry your precious head 
about her, my pet ; for she aint worth 
it. ril be father and mother and all to 
you, dear, and you shall marry a dooTcy 
if you like, and I'll set his Grace up in 
Sheffield knives, which looks very pretty 
if they don't cut over-sharp, and ja- 
panned tea-trays with peacocks and 
roses and geraniums and Chinese pago- 
das painted all over 'em ; to say nothing 
of the money as I've got in the savings- 
bank, which shall every penny of it be 
yours, nay lass. There's many a poor 
markis, 1 dare say, as would be jolly 
glad of Jack Primmins' savings," added 
the auctioneer, with considerable pride. 

There was one secret, and one onlyi 
which John Primmins kept from his 
adopted child, and that secret was the 
existence of a scrap of paper which he 
had found pinned upon the ragged frock 
of the deserted infant. ' 

Upon that paper was written only 
these two words : — 

"Estella's Revenge." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE TEST OF TRUTH. 

Upon the same day as that on which 
Mrs. Flipson's little band of strolling 
players prepared for the fair at Clam- 
pington, the Duke of Arlington called 
at Lord Templeton's house in Picca- 
dilly. Gerald Mortimer had suffered 
the long and silent agony of a sleepless 
night, passed in alternate paroxysms 
of doubt and fear, faith and terror. He 
had not attempted to retire to rest, but 
had passed the night in pacing up and 
down his luxurious bed-chamber, or 
seated, brooding darkly over the low 
fire in the glittering steel stove. 
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The shadowy form of the White 
?liantom haunted hhn in the still si- 
ence. In vain he sought to reason 
ipon this mystery which had neither 
>ginning nor end. 

Who, or what, was this shadow which 
le -had seen in the untenanted house ? 

"If as a vile Conspiracy!" he ex- 
^laimfe^, "It is a hideous plot de- 
signed by some hidden enemy of the 
.oveliest and purest of women. Yet 
?v^lio could be so base as to seek to in- 
jure Blanche Vavasour? Surely none 
but a maniac, possessed of some hor- 
rible and demoniac hallucination." 

It was thus that the duke argued 
apon a mystery which was utterly im- 
penetrable to him. 

The long hours of the silent night 
passed ^lowly in that magnificent man- 
sion, and the solitary and wretched 
■wanderers who passed through Caven- 
dish Square, in which the duke's house 
"was situated, little dreamed of the 
anguish which was racking the breast 
of the owner of that princely habita- 
tion. 

Early upon the morning of the 17th, 
Oerald Mortimer walked from Caven- 
dish Square to Piccadilly, and pre- 
Bsented himself at the house of the Earl 
of Tempi eton. 

This time he was admitted. The 
eervant who ushered him into the draw- 
ing-room was Philip Howland. 

This man looked furtively at the pale 
face of the duke. The noble counte- 
nance of Gerald Mortimer was like 
some open book whose truthful pages 
reveal only that which is great and 
generous. Every emotion was plainly 
nvritten upon that brave and candid 
Cace, and Philip Howland clearly saw 
that some secret trouble was preying 
^ipou the mind of Lady Blanche Vava- 
sour's affianced husband. 

"If he knew," muttered the foot- 
man, as he walked with a soft step 
through the long corridors between the 
outer hall and the elegant morning 
room into which he ushered his Grace, 
— "if he knew as much as I do, I 
wonder how he'd act." 

" Lady Blanche Vavasour has recov- 
ered from the headache from which she 
suffered last night?" asked Gerald 
aiortimer. 



" I believe that her Ladyship's health 
is considerably improved this morn- 
ing," answered the servaijt. 

" She had a good night, then." 

"An excellent night, your Grace. 
Her Ladyship is now^with my Lord, who 
is suffering from his old attack of gout. 
I will go and inform her of your Grace's 
visit." 

"Stop," exclaimed the duke, as 
Philip Howland was about to leave the 
room. "I think you said that Lady 
Blanche was in Lord Templeton's room. 
I will go there at once." 

Philip Howland bowed. 

".Suffer me to go and announce your 
Grace's visit," he said, walking towards 
the door, which opened upon the cor- 
ridor and private staircase leading to 
the rooms tenanted by the earl. 

Gerald Mortimer placed his strong 
hand upon the footman's shoulder and 
put him aside. 

"I will go unannounced," he said, 
passing the servant and walking to- 
wards tfie private staircase. 

Philip Howland watched the noble- 
man's receding form as he ascended 
the stairs. 

"Hum!" he muttered; "she's a 
bold one ; but I wonder for • all that 
how she'll face her husband that is to 
be this morning." 

The Earl of Temple ton had begun 
life as a ^^ounger son. He had entered 
the army, never expecting to succeed 
to his father's title, and had fought 
nobly for his king and his countr}'. 
He was the youngest of three brothers, 
and had little beyond his pay in a 
cavalry regiment. He had therefore to 
endure all the agonies of a poor aristo- 
crat, and to behold himself in position 
the inferior of men whose fathers had 
scraped together princely fortunes from 
the counting-house and the shop. He en- 
dured all this silently, courageouslj-, — 
as a proud man will ever endure humil- 
iation, — and he ultimately won for him- 
self the respect of every member of his 
corps ; but he suffered inteusely, and 
his sufferings embittered a disposition 
which had been originally noble. 

He was forty years of age when lie 
succeeded to the ^tvx\^o\SL^ \i^K^ ^:^^^ 
elder brot\ieTa \i^Vm^ ^\fe^ <5^^^^'s»^> 
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were wasted by the extravagance of which inake me happy when I ponder | 
the two last earls, and Frederick Vava- upon this superb alliance." 



sour found himself still a poor man. 

A year after he became Lord Temple- 
ton he married a young girl, olf whose 
history the world knew nothing, but 
whose beauty won for her the admira- 
tion of the capricious and heartless 
votaries of fashion.^ Lady Templeton 
was accepted as the reigning beauty of 
a brief London season. She was flat- 
tered, caressed, courted, and her girl- 
ish nature was almost intoxicated by 
the homage of a crowd of fops and the 
admiration of aristocratic assemblies. 
Two years after her marriage she died, 
leaving behind her an infant of three 
months old ; and, in less than a week, 
the lovely Lady Templeton was as com- 
pletely forgotten as if she had never 
existed. 

She had disappeared from the glitter- 
ing horizon of fashionable life into the 
dark ocean of the past, — that sad and 
reproachful past to which the votaries 
of the gay world never look back. 

Lord Templeton had but one passion, 
one thought, one ambition, after the 
death of his young wife, and that all- 
absorbing passion was his love for his 
infant daughter. Lady Blanche Vava- 
sour. 

Every emotion of the strong man's 
heart was concentred in this helpless 
babe, and as, year after year, the child 
grew more beautiful, the man's love in- 
creased until it reached that wondrous 
infinite which knows not expansion or 
limitation. 

It was natural, then, that he should 
rejoice in the prospect of his daughter's 
marriage with one of the richest and 
proudest nobles of England. It was 
natural, too, that he should shrink with 
horror from the thought that his be- 
loved Blanche could by any possibility 
form a mesalliance. 

" It is rtot only the wealth and gran- 
deur which will be yours, Blanche," 
murmured the fond father, — "I am not 
so base as to value these alone, or 
there are many from whom I might 
have chosen your husband, — it is the 
recollection of Gerald Mortimer's noble 
nature, his brave spirit, his generous 
devotion, his fearless and chivalrous 
disposition, -^ilitQQ are the thoughts 
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The earl knew not, dreamed not, of 
the attachment between Lady Blanche 
Vavasour and Hubert Monkton. ■ tt 

Lord Templeton had often met thai 
artist in the corridors and anterooms I ^ 
of his mansion. He had seen him seated ^ 
by Lady Blanche in the youL^j^girl's 
boudoir ; but in the eyes of the aristo- 
crat the creature of painting was some 
creature of inferior clay, upon whom it 
would have been idle to cast a thought. 

Had any one hinted to the haugh- 
ty nobleman that his daughter could 
possibly love this penniless artist, he 
would have laughed the thought to 
scorn. The idea would have been an 
insult, not only to his pride, but to his 
common sense. It would have been 
beneath him even to resent the utter- 
ance of such preposterous folly. 

Blinded, therefore, by this unassail- 
able hauteur, the earl had observed! 
nothing. He had left Lady Blanche 
free to follow her own course, confident 
in the honor of his beloved child. 

Blanche Vavasour was seated by the 
side of this devoted father when the 
Duke of Arlington entered the room. 

Never had she looked more beautiful 
or more innocent. The clear blue eyes 
were imdimmed by a shadow ; the 
pearly freshness of the delicate com- 
plexion was even more exquisite than] ^ 
usual ; the massive rippling golden hair 
was pushed carelessly from the alabas- 
ter brow, and gathered into a knot at 
the back of the head. 

Lady Blanche had emerged from her 
dressing-room three hours before, radi- 
ant and smiling ; simply dressed in a 
loose morning-gown of white muslin. 

At eight o'clock she had taken her 
place at a little breakfast-table in the 
earl's bed-chamber, and had with her 
own hands prepared the invalid's choc- 
olate. 

Six houra- before, she had been listen- 
ing to Gambia, the Thug, in the dingy 
panelled chamber of the Raven. 

The duke felt a thrill of relief, as he 
gazed at the lovely face of his be- 
trothed. What could be more delight- 
ful to the feelings of the adoring lover 
than the picture which he beheld in the 
invalid's chamber? 
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A devoted daughter seated at her 

-father's side, watchfbl of his every 

* glance, eager to administer to his 

slightest want, ready to anticipate his 

most idle wish. 

*' To doubt her would be to doubt 
Heaven itself," thought Gerald Morti- 
mer, as he exchanged the common- 
jplao3 greetings of ceremonious life. 

Tl fwn^ with a graver manner, Gerald 
Morfimer suddenly addressed himself 
to his future father-in-law. 

*'My dear Templeton," he said, 
" having ascertained the state of your 
health, perhaps you will permit me to 
have a few moments' conversation with 
Blanche?" 

** Certainly," replied the earl, laugh- 
ing ; *' a few hours if you like. Pray 
chatter away to your heart's content, 
young people, while I amuse myself 
with my newspaper." 

" Pardon me, my Lord, but I mean 
private conversation." 

*' Private conversation ! " exclaimed 
the impetuous old soldier, looking 
rather fiercely at his Intended son- 
in-law. *' Pray what can you have to 
say to Blanche that her father cannot 
hear, — eh, Gerald ? " 

Lady Blanche Vavasour neither start- 
ed nor changed color, but her breath 
went and came rather more rapidly 
than before. 

She rose from her seat and spoke 
before the duke had time to reply to 
Lord Templeton's question. 

" Whatever Gerald may have to say 
to me, dearest father," she said, "you 
will not, I am sure, deny me the priv- 
ilege to hear it." 

Again the duke felt relieved by her 
innocent candor. 

" Were she other than she appears," 
he thought, " would she thus seek an 
interview in which I might attempt to 
unmask her ? " 

" You will not refhse to let me hear 
what Gerald has to say, dearest fa- 
ther? " repeated Lady Blanche. 

"No, I will not, my dear," ex- 
claimed the earl. " Take him into my 
inorning-room and hear this tremen- 
dous secret, whatever it may be. But 
pray come back to your lonely old 
father as soon as you can, and bring 
Gerald with you. I want to ask his 



opinion of a leader in this morning's 
'Times.' The thunderer has uttered 
one of his terrific growls. There, go 
along, my darling, but don't forget the 
gouty old man to whom your presence 
is sunsl|ine." 

If Lord Templeton had been the 
most determined match-maker, he could 
not have said an3rthing more calculated 
to charm the affianced of his daugh- 
ter. 

Lady Blanche led the way into the 
earl's morning-room, which was sepa- 
rated from the bed-chamber by the 
dressing and bath rooms. 

" Now, Gerald," she said, as she 
closed the door of his apartment behind 
her, "tell me, dearest, bravest, and 
best, what is it that troubles you ; for 
I can see the shadows of trouble in 
those truthful brown eyes, and the 
darkness of sorrow upon that open 
brow. Tell me, my beloved, what has 
happened." 

The duke 61asped the rounded arm 
of his betro tfted within his strong hand, 
and drew her into the deep embrasure 
of the large French window. Then, 
with his disengaged hand, he drew aside 
the voluminous lace curtains which 
shaded this window, and admitted the 
full glory of the autumn sunshine. 

The broad stream of light fell upon 
the face of Lady Blanche Vavasour. 

" I want to see your eyes, Blanche," 
said the duke, gravely. " I want 
to look into your eyes while I speak to 
3^ou, and see whether truth or falsehood 
lurks in their azure depths." 

The glance which met his own 
seemed truthful as the gaze of an 
angel, as Lady Blanche replied to 
these strange words. 

" You, sureh', cannot fear the result 
of such a test, my Gerald," she mur- 
mured. " Whatever foolish fancy may 
possess you, you can have no thought 
so foolish as a doubt of me." 

" You speak fearlessly, Blanche." 

"Why should I speak otherwise? 
You see I am not afraid of the broad 
sunlight ; and I look you boldly in the 
face. What have you to say to me, 
dearest ? " 

" Blanche Vavasour, there is a con- 
spiracy against your honor ! " Gerald 
Mortimer uttered these ^ot^'ak ^\^^ ^ 
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terrible solemnity; bat there was no 
shadow of change in the fair face into 
which he looked. 

"There are those in this city vile 
enough to accuse you of infamy, — nay, 
more, of crime!" f 

She started, and her bright eyes 
flashed indignantly, but it was with the 
indignation of innocence. No change 
of color betrayed either terror or dis- 
may. The blush roses on her cheeks 
never faded from their delicate hue. 

"Of crime, Blanche Vavasour. Of 
that deadly and unatonable wickedness 
which is the worst and blackest in the 
hideous catalogue of crime." 

' ' What crime ? " she exclaimed. 

" They accuse you of — murder." 

TJie duke paused before uttering the 
ghastly word. It seemed to jar with 
the bright sunshine and the fair face 
looking into his own. 

"There are madmen enough in /this 
city," said Lady Blanche, with a hauteur 
which was strange to her ; " but I did 
not think your Grace ifould be so 
foolish as to listen to them." 

The duke released the # arm which he 
had retained in his powerful grasp 
throughout this brief dialogue, and 
walked towards the door. 

"Enough, Blanche," he exclaimed. 
" I never was base enough to doubt you ; 
but I wished from your own lips to 
hear how mad I had been in being dis- 
quieted by this vile plot. I go from 
this house to that of my lawyer." 

"For what purpose?" asked Lady 
Blanche. >. 

" To set him upon the track of the 
wretches who have concocted this con- 
spiracy. Au revoiVy dearest! I will 
return in a few hours and tell you the 
result of my morning's work." 

As the door closed upon the Duke of 
Arlington, Blanche Vavasour drew a 
cambric handkerchief from her pocket, 
and pressed it to her mouth. 

When she removed this snowy hand- 
kerchief it was stained with a slender 
stream of blood which trickled from 
her lower lip upon the cambric. 

During her interview with the duke 
her teeth had closed convulsively uix)n 
this rosy lip until the edges of those 
sharp, white teeth had met in the 
pulpy flesh. 



"The missing letters!" she 
claimed, as she flung the blood-stai 
handkerchief aside. " At any cosi 
any peril, I must discover those n 



ing letters." 



CHAPTER XI. / 

THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE " TIM£ 

Amongst the many admirers of I 
Blanche Vavasour, . who had flutt 
around the fair queen of beauty du 
the London season, there was 
whom report declared to be more 
perately smitten than any of his ri*^ 
This gentleman was a obtain Mr. 
cival Holmwood, who was somei 
distinguished for his eccentricitie 
the fashionable circle in wiiich 
moved. 

He was rich, handsome, clever, 
accomplished. Although barely 
and twenty years of age, he had i 
elled through the whole of Eur 
part of Africa and Asia, and a 
siderable portion of America, 
order to accomplish so much in so 1 
a period as the interval between 
eighteenth and twenty-tifbh year, P< 
val Holmwood had scattered his t 
sands to the right and left with 
recklessness of a man who knows 
his fortune is comparatively inexba 
ible. 

Possessed of this almost bouuc 
wealth, with cultivated mannen 
handsome face, and an elegant fig 
it is scarcely to be wondered at 
Mr. Holmwood easily found an entri 
into the sacred circle of the fashion 
world. 

He was admitted^ but he did 
belong to that bright hemisphere ; 
Percival Holmwood's antecedents i 
known to none of those with whor 
associated. Many rumors were ai 
upon the subject. Some said that 
young millionnaire was the illegitii 
son of a royal duke; others tha 
was the heir of an Albanian Jew. 
further the speakers were from 
knowledge of the actual truth, the i 
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exaggerated were the reports which 
they circulated* 

Percival Holmwood laughed openly 
at the idle scandals, "My friends 
know so much more than I know m}^- 
self," he would say, laughingly, amid 
some crowded assembly, ** that I leave 
it to them to tell my story ; and, as 
they contrive to invent a fresh history 
aJjwit once in three weeks, it must be 
a gre^t deal more interesting to the 
public." 

Much as Mr. Holmwood's affairs 
vrere talked of behind his back, nobody 
ever ventured to ask the young man 
any questions upon the mystery of his 
parentage. The brilliant and sarcastic 
traveller was by no means a person to 
be trifled with. 

When Lady Blanche Vavasour ap- 
peared in society, and at once took her 
place as the reigning beauty of the 
season, Percival Holmwood had just 
returned fiom the East. He saw, and 
was immediately struck with, the young 
belle, and, as he had that confidence in 
himself which wealth and talent are 
alike calcJulated to bestow, he had little 
doubt of being able to obtain the hand 
of the poor nobleman's daughter. 

The engagement between the Duke 
of Arlington and Lady Blanche was of 
very brief duration, as the lovers had 
only lately met at Baden, whither the 
earl had taken his daughter at the 
close of the London season. They had 
hurried back to England in order to 
superintend the necessary arrange- 
ments for the marriage, which was to 
take place in the early spring of the 
ensuing year. 

The engagement of the duke and 
Lady Blanche was, therefore, first an- 
nounced in the fashionable journal, 
from which Isadora Monkton read the 
announcement to her Cousin Hubert. 

This journal did not happen to fall 
into the hands of Percival Holmwood 
until the morning of the 17th of 
October. 

The young man was seated at Iwreak- 
fast in his chambers in the Albany, 
attended by his confidential servant, a 
Frenchman, who had travelled with him 
in all his wanderings, and with whom 
the eccentric young millionnaire was on 
very familiar terms. 



Percival Holmwood was tall and 
slender* His complexion was fair ; his 
hair and mustache auburn, and worn 
very much in the fashion of the stu- 
dents at Heidelburg, at which univer- 
sity he had passed his early youth. 
His rich dressing-gown of dark green 
Genoa velvet set off his delicately hand- 
some face and small white hands, and 
his slender and womanish feet were 
adorned with exquisitely embroidered 
slippers. 

He had a singularly effeminate man- 
ner, and the small china-covered cup of 
chocolate and tiny French roll, which 
stood near him, resembled the delicate 
breakfast of a romantic young lady, 
rather than the substantial repast of a 
gentleman. 

A small crystal jug, half filled with 
claret, and a glass of the thinnest and 
most fragile form, stood near the choco- 
late. A silver basket lined with vine- 
leaves and filled with large, purple hot- 
house grapes, completed the breakfast 
equipage. 

''Any news, Louis? " asked the young 
millionnaire, languidly, scarcely lifting 
his drooping ej'^elids as he addressed 
the valet. " You know I make a point 
of never looking at the papers myselfi 
they are so abominably tiresome ; but I 
expect you to keep me acquainted with 
all that's going on. Any news ? " 

" That depends upon what kind of 
news monsieur requires," replied the 
Frenchman, who spoke English very 
fluentl}'-, but with a slight accent ; "po- 
litical or social, or domestic ; the affairs 
of the nation, the reports of the police 
offices, or Mrths, deaths, and marriages." 

" Suppose we try births, deaths, and 
marriages," said Percival Holmwood, 
sipping his chocolate, " they're sure 
to be interesting, — especially the mar- 
riages." 

" Perhaps peculiarly so on this oc- 
casion, monsieur," answered Louis, 
with some significance ; " for, among 
the gossiping reports in the columns of 
the 'Morning Post,' I see the announce- 
ment of the intended marriage of a lady 
whom, as some people thought, mon- 
sieur rather admired." 

" What lady ? " asked Percival, with 
redoubled languor! "I know a great 
many ladies, my dear Louis, and L 
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have admired a great many ladies; 
may I ask which lady this is ? " 

*' Lady Blanche Vavasour. Monsieur 
has not forgotten the lovely Lady 
Blanche ? " 

" Forgotten her ! " exclaimed Perci- 
val Holrawood, springing suddenlj' from 
his reclining position, and standing on 
the tiger-skin rug before the blazing 
fire. '^Forgotten her! No, by Heav- 
en ! What have you to tell me about 
Blanche Vavasour ? " 

The change which came over Perci- 
val Holmwood as he said this was so 
startling that any one who had looked at 
his listless face before, would scarcely 
have recognized it now. His eyes were 
the most peculiar feature in his face. 
They were of a pale greenish-blue, large 
and limpid, and capable of expressing 
every emotion. They were not beautiful 
eyes, but they were eyes which, once 
seen, were not easy to be forgotten. 
As he rose from his chair his deli- 
cate face flushed to a vivid crimson, 
and these large, pale-hued eyes seemed 
to flash fire, as he turned fiercely 
upon the astonished servant. 

" What have you to tell me of Lady 
Blanche Vavasour? " he repeated. 

" Simply this, monsieur : If the 
report in the ' Morning Post ' is cor- 
rect, the lady is to be married early 
next year to the Duke of Arlington. I 
trust this intelligence is not disagree- 
able to monsieur?'* 

The crimson flush had faded from 
Percival Holmwood's face, and the 
angry fire had died out in his eyes as 
he answered his valet. 

" Not more disagreeable than the 
news of a pretty woman's marriage 
must always be to her bachelor ac- 
quaintance," he said, with a careless 
shrug of his shoulders. "Perhaps 
I imagined myself the favored indi- 
vidual, and perhaps I am jealous of 
the Duke of Arlington." 

The valet looked searchingly at his 
master's face. 

" But monsieur is not seriously 
annoyed ?" he said, anxiously. 

" Seriously annoyed, my dear Louis? 
What an absurd question ! " 

The young man poured out a glass 
of claret. The watchful valet saw 
that his master's hands trembled 



violently, in spite of his aflfected care- 
lessness, — so violently that the lip of 
the crystal claret jug rattled against 
the rim of the glass. 

The disci'eet domestic did not appear 
to notice Mr. Holmwood's agitation. 

Percival Holmwood was silent for 
some minutes ; then, suddenly rousing 
himself from his reverie, he consulted 
his watch. 

" Half-past twelve," he mutterfed. " I 
have breakfasted late. Bring me my 
coat and boots, Louis ; I am going out." 

The valet bi'ought a fashionable 
morning-coat and a pair of small 
varnished boots from the adjoining 
room, and assisted his master to com- 
plete his toilet. 

Then, while the young fop arranged 
his simple black. silk cravat by the aid 
of the looking-glass over the broad 
malachite chimney-piece, Louis Clem- 
ence poured a quantity of exquisite 
perfume upon the cambric handker- 
chief, which he handed to his master. 
He next took a miniature bouquet 
from a china vase which stood on a 
marble slab, and placed the fragile 
blossoms in the button-hole of Mr. 
Holmwood's coat. 

This bouquet consisted of a few buds 
of orange blossom, a tiny cluster of 
violets, and a sprig of jessamine. 

These particular flowers were sup- 
plied to Mr. Holmwood every day in 
the year, whatever the inclemency of 
the season ; and the annual sum -which 
he paid to the florist who supplied 
them would have kept a small family 
in comfort. 

But individual extravagance of this 
kind is in a manner necessary to the 
well-being of society. The poor are 
fed and clothed, housed and sheltered, 
by the caprices of the rich. 

" Will monsieur require his horse or 
his cab ? " asked the valet. 

" Neither," replied Percival, absent- 
ly, as he took his hat from the servant's 
hand, and passed out of the elegant 
apartment. 

He walked at a sharp pace, which 
was quite unusual to him, and did not 
once slacken his step until* he arrived 
before the doorway of Lord Temple- 
ton's mansion. 

He stopped suddenly as he was 
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about to raise his hand to the knocker, 
and looked up at the front of the 
house. 

"I must surely be mistaken," he 
muttered, " and yet — " 

He apparently abandoned his inten- 
tion of knocking at the door, and 
walked rapidly across the road to the 
opposite pavement. He stopped before 
the railings of the Park and looked 
once more at the frontage of Lord 
Templeton's mansion. 

" Strange ! " he exclaimed. " Very, 
veiy strange ! " 

He recrossed the road and knocked 
at the door of the earUs house. He 
was admitted by Philip Howland. 

The footman was out of breath. He 
had only just descended the staircase 
as the knock resounded on the panel 
of the door, and he had pushed aside 
his fellow-servant in order to answer 
Mr. Holrawood's summons. 

" Keep out of the way, James," he 
whispered, as he passed the other foot- 
man ; " I want to see everybody who 
comes to this house to-day." 

Percival asked to see the earl's 
daughter. 

'' Lady Blanche Vavasour is in my 
Lord's morning-room," Philip Howland 
said in answer to the young man's 
inquiry. " I will conduct you to her, 
sir." 

He led the way to the apartment in 
which the duke and his betrothed had 
met only half an hour before, and, 
opening the door softly, announced 
" Mr. Percival Holmwood.'* 

Blanche Vavasour was seated near 
the low fireplace, half-buried in the 
luxurious cushions of her easy-chair. 
Her eyes were fixed with a steadfast, 
yet absent, gaze upon the burning 
coals in the steel stove, and her hands 
lay listlessly in her lap. 

She started at the sound of the open- 
ing of the door, and she started still 
more violently at the announcement of 
Percival Holmwood's name. 

She half rose from hex; chair, and 
glanced rapidly round the room, with 
something of the expression of a hunted 
animal, which finds itself at bay and 
looks hopelessly for some means of 
escape. 

" Pray do not disturb yourself, Lady 

6 



Blanche," said the young man, quietly, 
as he closed the ponderous door behind 
him. " I have a good deal to say to 
you, and I must beg that you do ^ot 
allow my presence to discompose yoii, 
as I rely upon your listening very 
calmly and dispassionately to what I 
have to say." 

The face of the millionnaire was very 
pale, and there was a look of determi- 
nation in his eyes, -and rigid lines 
about his small, girlish mouth, which 
threatened danger to any one who 
might have provoked his enmity. 

"Percival Holmwood!" exclaimed 
Lady Blanche, looking at the young 
man with a countenance expressive of 
far more terror than she had shown 
beneath the scrutinizing glance of the 
Duke of Arlington. 

"Percival Holmwood, your lady- 
ship's very obedient servant," answered 
her visitor. " I am surprised that you 
did me so great an honor as to re- 
member my name." 

Lady ^Blanche rose again from her 
chair, and this time advanced a step 
towards a small door leading to the 
earl's bed-chamber. 

"My father is very ill, Mr. Holm- 
wood," she said ; " pardon me if I bring 
this interview to an abrupt close." 

The young man arrested her by an 
imperative gesture, and pointed to the 
low chair from which she had risen. 

" You must and shall hear me, Lady 
Blanche Vavasour," he said, in a cold 
and stem voice. " You might dismiss 
a begging letter-writer, or an importu- 
nate tradesman, but you shall not dis- 
miss me. You were not hurrying to 
your invalid father when I entered this 
room. You have invented that pitiful 
excuse in order to avoid me, and you 
have done so because you fear me." 

" Fear you ! " repeated Lady Blanche, 
sinking into her chair, with her eyes 
fixed upon the face of Percival Holm- 
wood with something of the gaze with 
which some wretched bird yields to the 
fascination of the snake. 

"Yes, you fear me, and shall I tell 
you why you fear me ? " 

" Yes." 

"You fear me because you have 
wronged me, — deeply wronged me^ — 
and because yoxx^worK NJ^^^^'V'^ssi.^w^ 
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the man to submit tamely to a wrong, 
or to be very scrupulous in my manner 
of avenging myself. The wounded 
tiger is not very pitiful of the unlucky 
huntsman who misses his aim and falls 
into the power of the infuriated beast ; 
and I fear there is something tigerish 
in my disposition." 

J^dy Blanche shrugged her shoulders 
with an evident effort to appear at her 
ease. 

"You are talking riddles, my dear 
Mr. Holmwood," she said, with affected 
carelessness. 

" Am I, Lady Blanche Vavasour? I 
will endeavor, then, to speak more 
plainly." 

" In the spring of last year I had the 
pleasure of meeting you very often in 
the brilliant assemblies of which you 
Were the greatest ornament. Need I 
say that to see you was to admire you ; 
that admiration very speedily yielded 
to love ; and that love, in a being of 
my ai^ent and impetuous nature, be- 
came an all-absorbing passion.!^ I knew 
you to be ambitious, a}^ in spite of 
that innocent face, which, in its almost 
celestial beauty, resembled the face of 
an angel, and I knew that a wealthy 
alliance was that which you sought; 
but r knew that you did not love me, 
— nay, more, I had discovered that you 
loved another." 

"It is false!" exclaimed Lady 
Blanche, suddenly. 

" Is it false? Is it false, that a cer- 
tain Hubert Monkton, a poor but 
dever artist, was the constant visitcnr 
in your boudoir, the constant com- 
panion of your lonely hours? I only 
saw you and this Hubert Monkton 
together twice in the whole course 
of last season, but on those two occa- 
sions I saw — " 

"What?" 

" Enough ^to convince me that you 
loved him, — as much as you were 
capable of loving, — and that he knew 
of your love. He thought, perhaps, 
poor fool! that you meant to stoop 
from your high estate to marry the 
man whose genius was his only 
fortune. I knew better, for I knew 
that you would wed none who could 
w)t give you wealth and splendor. 

was able to give you these thiijgs. 



and I determined that you should be* 
come my wife." * 

" You are mad, Mr. Holmwood." 

"To that end I' sought your society. 
You encouraged my attentions, you 
courted my smiles. I saw that you 
caught ut the golden bait, and I felt so 
secure of my lovely prize that I did 
not attempt to hasten matters. When 
you left London for Baden our partiri^ 
was like the parting of betrot^d 
lovers. I still have the hot-house 
flower you gave me. I still remember 
the tones of your farewell. I returned 
from a yachting expedition on the 
coast of Spain a few days ago, and 
this morning I heard for the first time 
that you, too, were in England, and 
that you were about to be married. I 
come to you. Lady Blanche Vavasour, 
to ask if this is true." 

She looked at him for a few moments, 
as if considering whether she could 
avoid answering this question, then, 
with a visible effort, she said, " It is 
perfectly true." 

" And you considered yoursejf under 
no implied pledge to me ? " 

" None whatever. If my manner of 
receiving your attentions has unhappily 
misled you, I can only say that I am 
sorry you are so easily deceived." 

" Easily deceived, Blanche Vava- 
sour ! " exclaimed Percival Holmwpod, 
in a tone of suppressed fury; "but 
dbt easily baffled. I have staked the 
ha[^iness of a life upon your truth. 
It is not yet too late to retract. Be 
my wife. Lady Blanche, and I will be 
your abject slave, your untiring adorer. 
All that wealth, which is almost limit- 
less, can do to win you happiness, shall 
be done. All that love can desire, all 
that determination can compass, shall 
be-yours. Betray me, and you make 
an enemy of one who will omit no 
means to work ^our ruin. Speak, 
Blanche; which is it to be, peace or 
war ? " 

Lady Blanche laughed a silvery, 
mocking laugh. 

" War, Mx. Holmwood," she said. 
" Your proposition is too absurd ; you 
cannot, surely, imagine that I would 
jilt the Duke of Arlington for a gen- 
tleman whose parentage is at least 
doubtful?" 
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Fercival Holmwood sprang fronl his 
lounging attitude and drew himself to 
his fullest height. Again the vivid 
i crimson rushed upward to his pale 
forehead; again the angry fire blazed 
in his large light eyes. 

*' Beware, Blanche Vavasour!" he 
said ; " I am already your enemy ; do 
not make me doubly so." 

Lady Blanche had entirely recovered 
her presence of mind. She seemed to 
have regained her tranquillity from the 
moment her visitor had lost his. 

" It is scarcely likely I should be 
false to my plighted faith to Gerald 
Mortimer," she said. 

Fercival Holmwood bent his flashing 
eyes with a scrutinizing gaze upon her 
face. 

*'Yet you were false to Hubert 
Monkton," he said, slowly, watching 
her as he spobe. " You did not hesi- 
tate to betray the poor artist. May I 
ask how he bears your desertion?" 

"He is dead." 

'' Dead ! " 

" I have been informed so, Mr, 
Holmwood," answered Lady Blanche 
to the millionnaire's exclamation of sur- 
prise. " I cannot vouch for the truth 
of the report." 

"Dead! He died suddenly, this 
young artist?" 

" I believe so." 

"What was the cause of his 
death?" ^^ 

" I do not know." 

Fercival Holmwood drew a long 
breath, and walked towards the win- 
dow; then, turning suddenly upon 
Lady Blanche, he said : — 

"Hubert Monkton died upon ^e 
night of the 13th of October? " 

The color faded from the lady's 
cheeks ; once more she looked towards 
the door, as if she would have fled 
from the presence of her eccentric 
visitor. 

" You seem better informed than 
myself^ Mr. Holmwood," she said, 
recovering herself. 

"Hubert Monkton died upon the 
Idth of this month," repeated the 
young man. " No newspaper has an- 
nounced his death, no living creature 
has pronounced his name in my hear- 
ing, yet I know the night upon which 



he died. Farewell, Lady Blanche 
Vavasour ; you have been pleased to 
allude to the obscurity of my parent- 
age; you have not done wisely. I 
might have forgiven your falsehood to 
me, but I will never forgive your in- 
sult to the memory of the dead." 

He hurried from the room. As he 
dosed the door Lady Blanche Vava- 
sour rose irom^ her seat, and paced 
with rapid footsteps up and down the 
apartment. 

" The missing letters ! " she exclaimed 
once more. "All hangs upon those 
missing letters. Those once found, I 
can defy him, — I can defy the world." 

In the second column of the " Times " 
for October the ISth, the day following 
that upon which the interview above 
described took place, a singular adver- 
tisement appeared. 

This advertisement was worded 
thus: — 

<' The friends of the late Mr. Hubert 
Moukto^ (who was treacherously mur- 
dered) , re requested,to communicate with 
M. X., lit the office of Messrs. Fisher and 
Fisher, Solicitors, Gray's Inn Place." 

Lady Blanche Vavasour read this 
strange advertis^nent as she sat At 
the breakfast-table with her doting 
father. 



CHAPTER Xir, 

AT ARLINGTON WOODS. 

The favorite country mansion of the 
Duke of Arlington was situated in the 
county of Kent, within a few miles of 
the small town of Clampington. 

This residence was a fine pile of 
building in the Elizabethan style, — 
a noble mansion, with a court-yard on 
one side, and an extensive garden on 
the other ; and surrounded in every di- 
rection by a thickly timbered park, 
which had been open forest-land up 
to the reign of Charles the Second,, by 
whom it was given to the Marquis of 
Arlington, — one of his Majesty's most 
devoted followers, who was elevated to 
the ducal rank soon after tha 'Sjfc.'eMci^-- 
tion. 
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The vast extent of forest land which 
the new duke received from his royal 
master was walled round by that noble- 
man's successor ; but was still known 
in the county as Arlington Woods, by 
which name the estate is called to this 
day. 

The diike, who was an able politi- 
cian, rarely enjoyed the quiet repose of 
this delightful abode; but Arlington 
Woods was no deserted habitation ; and 
the people who occupied it were be- 
loved by all the neighborhood. 

The occupants of the old Elizabeth- 
an mansion were Lady Augusta Mor- 
timer and her daughter Adela, the 
widow and only surviving child of 
Lord Henry Mortimer, the younger 
brother of the duke ; and the Honor- 
able Theobald Mortimer, the only son 
of another brother, who had been pe- 
culiarly beloyed by his Grace. 

This, Theobald Mortimer was heir 
presumptive to liis uncle's title ; but it 
was only to be expected that the duke 
would eventually marry, and thr young 
man was quite prepared to see jyiimself 
deprived of the succession. 

He was only three-and-twenty yeai's 
of age at the period at which our story 
opens, and he was perfectly happy in 
the society of his aunt and cousin, 
Lady Augusta and Adela Mortimer, 
and his tutor, Signor Luigi Mala- 
testa. 

Signor Malatesta was a Florentine 
exile, of noble extraction, who had 
been engaged by the Duke of Arling- 
ton to superintend the education of the 
nobleman^ beloved nephew. 

That education was now complete ; no 
man could be more thoroughly well-in- 
formed, or more perfectly accomplished, 
than the Honorable Theobald Morti- 
mer ; but the Florentine still lingered 
at Arlingto^ Woods, in accordance 
with the earnest solicitation of his 
pupil. 

The attachment which existed be- 
tween the two men appeared one of 
^bose romantic friendships which have 
united the heroes of classic history in 
the bonds of undying affection. Luigi 
Malatesta seemed never happy out of 
the society of his pupil; and a close 
observer would have perceived that the 
Florentine was terribly jealous of any 



creKture who obtained the slightest hold 
upon the affections of Theobald. 

He extended this jealousy even to 
Adela Mortimer, the first cousin of his 
pupil. The cousins had lived together 
from childhood; their amusements, 
their studies, had been alike shared ; 
and the love which had united them in 
their earliest youth grew stronger with 
ever}** year, until it culminated in the 
purest affection which could render a 
home blessed. 

They were betrothed, with the hearty 
consent of Lady Augusta, and with 
the warm concurrence of the Duke of 
Arlington, Theobald's guardian. 

The only individual in the household 
who seemed averse to this betrothal 
was Luigi Malatesta ; and it was only 
a very acute observer who could have 
perceived his dislike to the course which 
events had taken. 

The disciple of the great statesman 
Machiavelli was too well skilled in di- 
plomacy to allow his pupil to discover 
his real sentiments. 

"Your cousin is an adorable girl, 
my dear Theobald," he said, when the 
future union between the orphans was 
first discussed, " and you could scarce- 
ly have made a better choice ; but I 
fear, when you enter the aristocratic 
world, as heir to the Duke of Arling- 
ton, you will be sadly tempted to for- 
get your vows to Miss Adela Mor- 
timer." 

" Never ! " exclaimed the young 
man, energetically. " I can never for- 
get the dear girl who has been more 
than a sister to me." 

" A sister ! " repeated the Florentine. 
" Ay, there it is, my dear Theobald. I 
fear Adela Mortimer has heetx so like a 
sister to you that her image will 
scarcely be able to struggle against the 
impression made upon your heart by 
some lovely stnvnger, when, by and 
by, you become engulfed in the^ whirl- 
pool of fashionable life. Ah, Theobald , 
would to Heaven that you could always 
remain in this lonely old mansion with 
your devoted unde and pretty cousin ! 
It would be better for you, my dear 
boy, far better." 

It was in a tone of melancholy that 
Luigi Malatesta uttered these last 
words. 
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" But I have no wish to leave Arling- 
ton Woods, dear Luigi," answered the 
generous-hearted young man. "No- 
thing could be happier than our life 
here, and I have no wish to change it." 

" Ay, ay, not now, perhaps ; but the 
wish will come, Theobald; the wish 
will come." 

"Never!" 

"Not to-day, perhaps, nor yet to- 
morrow ; but, sooner or later, the wish 
will come. When you are Duke of 
Arlington you will scarcely hide your 
strawberry leaves in this solitary Kent- 
ish mansion." 

" Stop, Luigi ! " exclaimed Theobald 
Mortimer, turning suddenly upon the 
Florentine. "I must beg that you 
never again speak such words as you 
have uttered. You know that J have 
never counted upon my uncle's title ; 
and I neither hope nor wish to suc- 
ceed to it. The Duke of Arlington is 
only forty years of age, the golden 
prime of manhood, and nothing is more 
probable than that he should marry and 
have sons of his own." 

" And you would be glad to be best 
man at his wedding, I suppose?" said 
Signor Malatesta, with a covert sneer. 

" I should be pleased to see my uncle 
take any step which would add to his 
happiness," replied Theobald, warmly. 

The Italian bit his lip, and, turning 
away from his pupil, looked with a 
thoughtful gaze upon the wide sweep 
of wood and dale, lake and streamlet, 
which lay before the terrace upon which 
the two men were walking. 

" And yet it would be a pity to lose 
Arlington Woods," he muttered ; " to 
say nothing of two other estates, one 
in Derbyshire, and the other in Cum- 
berland, and an income of eighty thou- 
sand a year. It seems too much to 
lose, too much to lose," repeated the 
Italian, speaking rather to himself than 
to his pupil. Then dropping his chin 
upon his breast he muttered in a lower 
tone, " And it shall not be lost I " 

The life led by Lady Augusta Morti-. 
mer and the two cousins was a very 
simple one. They associated only with 
the few aristocratic families whose 
mansions 'were situated within reach 
of Arlington Woods, and with the 
Bector of Ciampington, a gentleman 



by the name of Milroy, who was very 
much respected by his parishioners, 
and indeed by all who knew him. 

Mr. Milroy was much attached to 
the two cousins, Adela and Theobald ; 
but the ^ young man did not respond 
very heartily to the rector's friendly 
feeling, but seemed rather to avoid his 
society. 

The secret of this lay in the power 
which Luigi Malatesta exercised over 
his pupil ; .and the extent of that power ' 
is scarcely to be wondered at, when it 
is remembered that the Italian was one 
of that marvellous religious brother- 
hood, whose members have at different 
times held sway over the larger half 
of the civilized world. 

Luigi Malatesta was a Jesuit. 

Brilliantly gifted, patient, deter- 
mined, ' intrepid, unscrupulous, and 
merciless, he was one of those men 
who hew • their way from the quiet 
cloisters of a religious college to the 
throne of the Seven-Hilled City. He 
was one of those men whose souls can 
hold no other passion than ambition. 
He had been taught that for the glory 
of the Church of Rome all things were 
pardonable, naj'', admirable ; and he had 
learned his lesson well. He came to 
England an exile from his native land, 
and he threw aside the priestly garb 
without losing the priestly nature. He 
entered the household of the Duke of 
Arlington as tutor to the heir presump- 
tive to the dukedom ; and, as he rode 
beneath the stately avenue of oaks, 
upon the viewing, he determined to win 
that wide estate, that princely fortune, 
for the Church of Rome. He did not 
pause to think if it could be won ; he 
did not stay to ponder upon how it 
^ might be done; but he clenched his 
slender hand until the sharp nails cut ' 
into the flesh of the palm, and muttered 
between his teeth : — 

'' It sJiall be ! " 

Luigi Malatesta found his pupil im- 
pressionable and enthusiastic. At the 
end of three years that pupil became a 
Roman Catholic. 

Theobald Mortimer dared not con- 
fess, either to his uncle or to his aunt 
and cousin, that he had dese\:t^<^ ^Jcss^ 
faith of Ma sitvsi.fe'a.Wt^^ ^Vci V^^ >:5fc^;^ 
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Eeformation. He yielded to the subtle 
and insidious acquirements of his wily 
teacher; but his change of religion 
was a profound secret known only to 
himself and Malatesta, and this secret 
strengthened the influence of the Ital- 
ian. 

" Wait and be patient, Theobald," 
he would say ; " the day is perhaps not 
far distant when you will be able to 
boldly confess your allegiance to the 
church of St. Peter, and, by some 
noble deed of self-sacrifice, inscribe 
your name upon the muster-roll of the 
saints. Until then, be patient. Con- 
form in all appearance to the shallow 
formula of heresy; the church shall 
absolve you of the sin. Listen to the 
tedious sermons of the Clampington 
rector, and wait; wait till you hear 
the swelling anthems roll beneath the 
mighty roof of St. Peter's, while the 
many voices of the choristers hynm 
the praises of the blest." 

His conversion to the Roman Catho- 
lic faith was the only secret which 
Theobald Mortimer kept from his future 
bride ; and a dark cloud of sorrow often 
overshadowed his breast when he re- 
membered that this secret made a gulf 
between him iind his adored Adela. 

Sometimes he felt inclined to recede, 
— to return to the belief of his boy- 
hood ; but it was too late ! He had 
. given himself into the power of one 
whose grasp was as the clutch of the 
tiger ; and the links which bound him 
were fashioned of adamant. 

Luigi Malatesta was five-and-thirty 
years of age, but he looked considera- 
bly older. The lines of thought or care 
marked his broad forehead, and there 
was a glassy look in his dark eyes 
which told of long and patient study. 
There was a nervous action in his thin 
lips which was peculiarly obvious when 
he was excited; j^nd in moments of 
passion his sallow complexion would 
darken to a lowering blackness, as the 
sky darkens before the coming of a 
storm. 

He was, however, usually very quiet, 
rarely raising his voice above the Ipw 
and courtly tone most suitable to the 
polished circles in which he mingled ; 
and it was difficult to believe that 
^^^^aeath the cold and studied calmness 



of his manner lurked the lava-flood of 
passion and of genius. Luigi Mala- 
testa had never loved. He laughed 
scornfVilly at the lover's folly, and ridi- 
culed the man who could be weak 
enough to yield to woman's influence. 
He declared that, to him. Love was an 
empty word which had no meaning, and 
Beauty the glittering toy made to 
please a fool. 

" Let other men peril their souls for 
golden ringlets and sunny smiles," he 
muttered, as he rambled alone amid the 
lonely glades in the park, " Luigi Ma- 
latesta has a higher destiny." 

Upon the evening of the 16th of 
October — the same evening as that 
upon which the Duke of Arlington met 
the shadowy white-robed woman in the 
empty house near Drury Lane — Lady- 
Augusta Mortimer, Theobald, Adela, 
Luigi Malatesta, and the rector of 
Clampington were all assembled in the 
vast drawing-room at Arlington Woods. 

This drawing-room was a large apart- 
ment with chimney-pieces and panelling 
of carved oak ; a ceiling painted by Sir 
Peter Lely ; and furniture of the style 
which was fashionable in the reign of 
Charles the Second. The walls were 
hung with portraits of the ancestors 
of the Duke of Arlington ; brave cava- 
liers, lovely ladies, who had flourished 
in the days that were gone. 

Lady Augusta sat at her embroidery 
at a small table, by which Adela and 
Theobald were also seated, looking over 
a book of water-color drawings. Mr. 
Milroy and the Florentine Jesuit were 
seated at the other end of the apart- 
ment. 

" Bravo, dearest Adela ! " exclaimed 
Theobald, as he selected one of the 
drawings. " Here is a magnificent 
sketch of the ruined tower in the glen, 
— the view which is such a favorite of 
my Uncle Gerald's. We must have 
your drawing painted, dearest, and 
hung in his dressing-room, before he 
comes to pay us one of his flying 
visits." 

The rector looked up at the mention 
of the duke's name. 

" You were speaking of your uncle, 
I think, Theobald," he said. 

'* I was, my dear Mr. Milroy ; I was 
saying that we shall soon expect one 
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of his brief visits to Arlington 
Woods." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the rector ; 
" then I shall try and be one of the 
first to congratulate him." 

"To congratulate him," repeated 
Theobald ; *' upon what? " 

"Upon his approaching marriage. 

"His marriage ! " exclaimed the little 
assembly simultaneously. 

"Yes, my dear friends," repeated 
Mr. Milroy. " Is it possible that you 
have not yet heard of the duke's in- 
tended union wHh Lady Blanche Vava- 
sour, the only daughter of the Earl of 
Templeton?" 

The dark change of passion passed* 
over the sallow complexion of Luigi 
Malatesta. 

"It is some foolish gossiping re- 
port, circulated by the old maids of 
Clampington, I suppose,** he said with 
a sneer. 

"No, Signor Malatesta," answered 
the rector, sharply ; " it is no village 
gossip, but an announcement in the 
' Clampington Herald,' copied from the 
* Morning Post,' which gave me my infor- 
mation. The Duke of Arlington and 
Lady Blanche Vavasour are to be mar- 
ried early next year." 

Mr. Milroy took a newspaper from 
his pocket, and, seating^ himself at a 
table, against which the Florentine was 
standing, read aloud a copy of the 
same paragraph which Isadora Monk- 
ton had read to her cousin upon the 
occasion of the artist's disappearance. 

Luigi Malatesta was short-sighted. 
He took up the eye-glass attached to 
his slender gold chair!, and bent down 
to examine the newspaper. 

" Let me see it with my own eyes," 
be muttered ; " I will trust nothing but 
my own eyes ; we must all be dream- 
ing, surely. 'Let me see the words 
with tny own eyes." 

He took the newspaper from the 
hands of the rector, and gazed long 
and earnestly at the paragraph, as if 
he could scarcely realize the meaning 
of the words. 

Then, drawing a long breath, he 
suffered the paper to fall from his 
hanlSf "I never thought of this," he 
murmured, in an undertone ; " I never 
expected this." 



The rector looked searchingly at the 
countenance of the Jesuit. " Signor 
Malatesta," he said, "you seem as 
much discomfited at this news as if • 
you had been heir presumptive to the 
dukedom." 

The Florentine smiled tile most 
courtly of smiles. His complexion 
had by this time recovered its natural 
hue. 

" I am sorry for my pupil's loss," he 
said. 

"Nay, Signor Malatesta," replied 
Mr. Milroy, good-naturedly, " all is 
not lost yet. The duke may never 
have a son." 

"Perhaps not," said the Jesuit; 
"or, if he have a son, that son may 
happen to die." 

" Heaven forbid ! " exclaimed Theo- 
bald. " I have no ambition to inherit 
my dear uncle's title ; and I am sure 
my darling Adela has no wish to be a 
duchess." 

" No, indeed, cousin," answered the 
merr\''-hearted girl ; " the wearisome 
routine of fashionable life, would never 
suit me. I had rather scamper on my 
gray pony. Wildfire, to a picnic at the 
Glen Tower, than attend the most bril- 
liant party in Belgravia." 

The Florentine turned to Adela Mor- 
timer with a strange smile. 

" Make your mind easy, signorina,'* 
he said, gravely; "you will never be 
Duchess of Arlington." 

There was a solemnity in his words 
which chilled the gayety of the young 
girl. It seemed as if the Jesuit had 
uttered some ej41 prophecy. 

At midnight, on the 16th of October, 
Luigi Malatesta flung aside the volu- 
minous curtain which hung before the 
oriel window of the chamber in which 
he slept, and looked out upon the wide 
landscape. " A noble estate ! " he mur- 
mured ; " a fair domain ! a princely 
heritage ! but may the race that owns 
it be soon extinct ; and may the gold 
which is yielded by it pass into the 
coffers of the Church of Rome ! Woe 
to the noble bridegroom ! woe to the 
lovely bride, who cross my pathway! 
The end lies before, in the Palace of 
the Vatican, and I spurn the stftx^s^*^ 
stone which c«ii TiO \o\x^^t ^^ts^ ^^'^ "«s!j 
foota\«pi\' 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



FATALITY. 



Adela Mortimer was a gay and 
genial creature, with whom life was a 
summer holiday, and to whom care and 
sorrow were as yet unknown. 

She was not positively beautiful, but 
her smile was exquisitely bewitching ; 
and her dark gray eyes, fringed with 
long black lashes, had a fascination 
which it was not very easy to with- 
stand. ^ 

She was in the brightest bloom of 
girlhood, not yet eighteen years of 
age; and she had all that high-bred 
grace which bespeaks purity of de- 
scent, as well as softness of squI. 

She was generous to a fault ; candid, 
impetuous, affectionate, and was sin- 
cerely attached to her future husband ; 
but she had no great partiality for the 
Italian, Luigi Malatesta. 

Over her laughing nature the Jesuit's 
spell had little influence. There were 
times when his words sent a strange 
shudder to her heart ; but those words 
were forgotten five minutes after they 
were uttered, and Adela Mortimer was 
her own bright, merry self again. 

Upon the morning of the 17th of 
October the young girl was the first to 
appear at the breakfast-table, though 
not the first to rise, for it was Mala- 
testa's habit to rise at daybreak, and 
spend the early morning in study. 

Adela was alone in the breakfast- 
room when her cousin entered. 

"Theobald," she exclaimed, "is it 
possible that you have forgotten the 
wonderful event which takes place to- 
day?" 

"What event, dearest?" 

" A great festivity, a glorious rejoic- 
ing, a merry-making for half the county 
of Kent. Can't vou guess now, you 
stupid Theobald ? " 

" No, indeed, my darling." 

"Why, have you forgotten Clamp- 
ington Fair?" 

" No, my dearest Adela ; but surely 
you do not wish to join the country 
people in their rustic revels?" 

"Indeed, I do, Theobald," answered 
the young girl, gayly ; " whyshould we 
be less happy now in these amusements 



than we were a few years ago, when 
we were children? Let us be children 
always, Theo, if innocent pleasures 
are childish. I insist upon our all 
going to Clampington Fair ; mamma, 
you and I, and even your grave old 
tutor, Signor Malatesta." 

" That I am sure he will never con- 
sent to do," replied Theobald. 

"There, you are mistaken in him, 
Theobald," said Luigi Malatesta, who 
had entered the room in time to hear 
the last few words ; " for, wherever his 
pupil goes, he will accompany him. 
Clampington Fair, by all means, Miss 
Mortimer. I shall be quite at your 
service." 

Adela laughed merrily, and shook 
hands with the Florentine. 

" It is very kind of you to indulge 
our follies, Signor Malatesta," she 
said ; " but we will take care that you 
will enjoy yourself at the fair. We 
will take you to see all the wonders ; 
and, above all, I am determined to wit- 
ness the representation of a new and 
original drama, performed by Mrs. 
Margaret Flipson's troop of imequalled 
tragedians and comedians, and en- 
titled ' The Mountain Spectre ; or, the 
Bleeding Finger.' " 

Luigi Malatesta smiled, but there 
was no mirthfulness in his smile. The 
little party assembled at the breakfast- 
table, and two hours afterwards Adela 
Mortimer had mounted her pony, and 
cantered away under the overarching 
branches of the oaks, attended' by 
her cousin, .who was mounted on a 
thorough-bred, given him by his uncle, 
the duke. 

Lady Augusta and the Florentine 
followed in an open carriage. The 
business of the fair had begun in good 
earnest when the aristocratic party 
from Arlington* Woods entered the al- 
leys between the booths. Adela Mor- 
timer looked very )t)ewitching in her 
small black velvet hat and bright scar- 
let plume ; her close-fitting riding-habit 
of gray cloth and tiny linen collar en- 
circling the slender throat. She threw 
the skirt of her habit across her left 
arm, and; slashing her little gold-han- 
dled whip in the other hand, walked by 
her cousin's side. 

Mother Flipson's troop was assem- 
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bled upon the platform in front of the 
gaudily painted show as Adela and 
Theobald reached the open space be- 
fore the principal* booths; but Aurora 
was not amongst the performers. 

The young girl was waiting inside 
to enact her part in "The Mountain 
Spectre." * 

A little to the right of Mother Flip- 
son's booth, Mr. John Primmins stood 
upon the little platform outside his 
travelling van, holding forth to the 
delighted rustics. 

The Cheap Jack's practised eye 
caught the advancing figures of Adela 
and Theobald. 

" Now, I see a young lady a-comin'," 
he exclaimed, *' which is the nicest and 
prettiest young lady as ever was ! I 
don't know her to speak to, bless her 
dear heart ! but 1 know as much as 
that, for I can read it, every bit, in the 
glance of her bright hi ; and I've got a 
pretty little riding-whip here, which, I 
know, will suit that sweet young lady 
nicer than ninepence." 

Mr. Primmins dived into his miscel- 
laneous collection of goods as he said 
this, and reappeared with a little gilt- 
handled riding-whip. 

"Here it is," he said; "the wery 
Mdentical flewt, which, if aint hexact- 
ly a flewt, it's a far more use'ful hs^rti- 
ible ; real gold-handled riding-whip, set 
^ith real hemeralds, every one of 
^hich is exactly three times and three 
quarters the value of the Ko-hi-noor ; 
a riding-whip which is warranted to 
make the slowest pony go upwards of 
a mile a minute, which was never done 
before by any 'osses except Eclipse and 
the Flyin' Childers. You've nothin' to 
do but to flog a 'oss with this here 
whip; and he'll win the Derby before 
you knows where you are. Tattenham 
Comer aint nothin' to the jockey what's 
got th|« whip. Now, what shall I ask 
that pretty young lady for this beauti- 
ful whip? Shall I say half a sover- 
eign? Well, I won't say half a sov- 
ereign, -^ I'll say nine and six, — FU 
say eight and six, — Fll say eight 
shillings, — V\\ say seven and six, — 
gone, ' — and there it goes for the great- 
est bargain as ever was," he added, as 
X*heobald mounted the steps and paid 
for the little toy, which would have 
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cost about sixpence in any ordinary 
shop. 

"Won't the young lady haccept a 
glass of six-ale to drink my 'ealth?" 
asked Mr. Primmins, as Theobald 
handed the whip to his cousin. 

Adela Mortimer laughed merrily at 
the Cheap Jack's polite oflTer. The 
Cousins were well known by all the 
Clampington people, and heartily be- 
loved ; for their names were associated 
vfith many ^ boon and blessing to the 
poor. 

Adela and Theobald felt, therefore, 
that they were amongst those who 
loved them, and were as much at homc^ 
as if they had been in 1;heir own draw- 
ing-room. 

"All in to begin!" shouted the 
clown, as the rustics mounted the 
steps before Mother Flipson's booth, 
and paid their hard-earned coppers to 
the old woman herself, who sat by the 
side of the curtained doorway leading 
to the interior of the booth. 

"All in to begin, and positively 
about to commence ! Walk up, ladies 
and gentlemen ; walk up ! Come and 
see the new and original drammer, hen- 
titled, ' The Mountain Spectre ; or, the 
Bleeding Finger!' with real blood, 
which is drawn fresh for every per- 
formance from a gentleman who is 
kept on purpose to 'ave his throat cut 
hevery three quarters of an hour! 
Walk up, ladies and gents ; walk up ! 
Them what hesitates is lost, as the 
young man said to the young lady, as 
she was steppin' across the platform 
into the 'alf-penny steam packet.^" 

By this time the cousins were joined 
by Lady Augusta and Luigi Malatesta, 
who had walked more slowly than 
Adela and Theobald. 

" Now, dearest mamma ! " exclaimed 
the merry-hearted girl, " we are going 
to see an original drama ; much more 
original, I dare say, than anj^thing we 
s&w last year at the London theatres ; 
so come along, mamma, Theo, and 
Signor Malatesta, for I mean to treat 
you all, as the admittance to which is 
the immense sum of sixpence. Now, 
my dear'old lady, four tickets for your 
dress circle, if you please," cried Ad^^^s^ 
mounting the «»\.^^^* ^^\^ ^^'ercw|^ * 
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The old woman stared at the money 
' offered her. 

" Tickets for four, miss," she said. 

"Yes," answered Adela; "perhaps 
I've given you a little too much for 
them. Never mind, you can divide 
the surplus money amongst your com- 
pany." 

The clown, who was a witness to 
. this proceeding, clapped his hands joy- 
ously. 

*' Bravo, miss I " he exclaimed ; " if 

heVerybody was like you, the British 

•drammer wouldn't be where it is, and 

.,_I should be at Drury Lane. Make way 

^^ere, for this h«re party ! " roared the 

clown, pushing aside the rustics, and 

retreating backwards before Adela and 

her friends, bowing at every step, as 

if he had been doing the honors of the 

'establishment to royalty itself. " This 

way, my sweet young lady," he said, 

ushering Adela to the front seats. 

. " You and your friends will find this 

the most haristocratic part of the house. 

There aint half as much orange-peel 

and Barcelona nutrshells hereabouts as 

there is anywheres else ; and when her 

> .gracious Majesty pays us a visit, this 

is the werry bench as she sits on, and 

a sweet, haffable crittur she is too. 

**Tomkini,' she alius ses tome, 'now, 

' don't you be too fuHuy to-day, — don't, 

Tomkini, don't do it, unless vou wants 

to see me and the rile princesses bust 

ibefore your werry eyes.' Them is her 

words, miss, with the hactual pronun- 

• ciation. I'm reyther a good mimic, 

and you might almost think it was 

'Queen Victoria a-speakin' to you." 

Lady Augusta took her seat by her 

•daughter's side upon the little bench, 

and the Florentine and his pupil stood 

behind the two ladies, in order to get 

a better view of the performances. 

The clown, " Monsieur Tomkini," as 
ihe was called in the bills, ran away to 
*changp his dress, and reappear as 
IBaron Montenogo, the villain in " The 
Mountain Spectre." The members of 
the orchestra tuned their instruments, 
and began to play " The Last Rose of 
Summer/' to which the rustic audience 
listened with open mouths. Five min- 
utes afterwards a bell rang, and the 
little, ragged green baize curtain rose, 
revealing a dirty-looking stage, and a 
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scene which was meant to represent a 
mountain pass. The Baron Montenogo 
was the first to enter. He wore a red 
cotton velvet hat, which was about 
three times too large for him, and 
a dirty white feather ; a rusty-black 
cloak, and boots which very nearly 
reached his waist^ and which were 
made of the largest size known, in or- 
der that they might fit every member 
of Mrs. Flipson's company. 

"Ha, ha!" exclaimed the baron; 
" my lov-a-ly ward, the Princess Ron- 
daletia, refuses to become my bride. 
She loves the low-bom peasant, Rho- 
domontes, but she shall not be his. 
No, no ; she shall choose between fts, 
— Montenogo or death. Ha, ha ! — 
death, or Montenogo. But, softly— 
she comes!" • 

TTie baron drew aside and made 
way for the princess. 

The character of the princess was 
that which had been assigned to Au- 
rora, the adopted daughter of John 
Primmins. The young girl was dressed 
in a tawdry costume, composed of 
faded and dirty blue satin,* trimmed 
with tarnished gold lacq and spangles : 
but even in this gaudy attire she looked 
lovely as the morning. 

The rouge which she wore height- 
ened the lustre of her large hazel eyes ; 
her ivory throat and shoulders were 
bare, and her rich clustering curls 
fell over these snowy shoulders and 
dropped below her waist. Her ex- 
quisitely rounded arms were bared) 
and the marble whiteness of her skin 
might have bqgjn envied by many a 
duchess. 

As the young girl entered upon the 
scene, Luigi Malatesta started as if he 
had been shot, and, clutching nervous- 
ly at his glass, lifted it to his eyes and 
gazed earnestly at the actress. 

'' Fatality ! " he muttered, '' faWity ! ^^ 
The one face which I f\8!ar! the ane ^^^ 
face which, of all others upon^^this , 
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earth, could turn me from my pj ^rpose ^ 
and lure me to destruction ; i-u-ond to :^ 



find it here ! — to find it here ! 
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He sighed wearily, and dro]j^ wpedths ^^^ 
glass from his eye ; but he ci^^^a ifk ^ - 
withdraw his gaze from Aur(\ ^^ -iJP^i 
played her part in the absurcLg^^ ^^ 
naturally and prettily, impaif \^ 
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grace of her own to the ridiculous 
words which were given her to speak. 

Luigi Malatesta's agitation was not 
unobserved by his pupil. 

** You are pale, Signor Malatesta," 
said Theobald ; " has the heat of this 
booth affected you?" 

The Florentine put his hand to his 
forehead, as if to collect his scattered 
senses. 

** A little, — perhaps a little/' he 
murmured. 

" Let us go into the open air, then," 
said Theobald. " You cannot suppose 
that I care for this senseless perfbrm- 
ance. We can return for mamma and 
Adela when it is over. Come out of 
the booth." 

" No, no ! " exclaimed Luigi, ener- 
getically; **not for worlds. I will 
wait \iiitil the last moment ; I will wait 
until that wretched curtain falls and 
shuts her from my sight," he added, in 
an undertone. 

" You cannot surely be interested in 
this trash, my dear signor," said Theo- 
bald, who was bewildered by the ex- 
•cited manner of his tutor. 

"Interested!" exclaimed the Flor- 
entine, recovering himself. " No, no, 
indeed ; that would be too absurd, — 
^ould it not ? Let us leave the booth. 
T am ready ; come, come, come ! " 

He snatched his pupil's arm, and, 
"without pausing to speak one word of 
apology to Lady Augusta or her daugh- 
ter, pushed his way through the crowd, 
2xnd out of an opening in the canvas 
iside of the booth. He drew a long 
breath as he emerged into the open 
meadow behind the caravan. 

*' Thank Heaven ! " he exclaimed, 
* * thank Heaven, I have escaped ! The 
i:iiadness, the witchery, is over. The 
spell is past; I can breathe again, 
teut is the danger really over, or will 
the fatal madness return ? " 

Luigi Malatesta spoke in his native 
language, and he spoke beneath his 
breath ; yet THeobald Mortimer over- 
heard much of this extraordinary 
ppeech. 

"My dear Signor Malatesta," he 
aid, anxiously, "what in mercy's 
ame is the meaning of this agita- 
on?" 



the Florentine, solemnly, " that there 
are madnesses which the wisest of us 
cannot escape. Do not listen to me ; 
do not question me; do not ^atch 
me. I am mad to-day." 

At this moment the noise within the 
booth proclaimed ' that the perform- 
ances were concluded. Theobald Mor- 
timer returned to fetch his aunt and 
cousin. 

As the young man lefb his tutor, he 
perceived, with considerable anxiety, 
that large drops of perspiration were 
rolling down the sallow face of the 
Florentine ; and that the nervous 
trembling of his mouth was peculiarly ' 
obvious. 

When Theobald returned witli Lady 
Augusta and her daughter, Luigi Mal- 
atesta had disappeared. 

They sought in vain for him amongst 
the crowd, and, after an ineffectual 
search of upwards of an hour, returned 
to Arlington Woods without him. 

It was late in the evening before the 
Italian arrived at the old mansion, and 
when he came he was pale and silent, 
and, after a few harried words to Theo- 
bald, retired to his own apartments. 
He seated himself at his writing-table, 
and lighted the two wax candles which 
stood upon his morocco-covered desk. 

"Thc^ letter must be written," he 
murmured. " The infatuation is s^^'ong- 
er than life, — stronger even than am- 
bition. I will resign all." 

He dre^ a sheet of thin foreign note- 
paper from his pocket-book and wrote 
the following words : — 

" I have seen the face which is my fate. 
I am no longer fit to serve you in England. 
Release me. 

" Luioi Malatesta." 

This was all he wrote. 

He folded the paper, placed ifr in a 
thin envelope, and directed it to " The 
Superior of the College of Jesuits, 
Rome." 

For several days after the despatch 
of this letter the Italian was restless 
and uneasy. He shunned all society, 
and wandered away from the park earl^ 
in the morning to retMro. cst^-^ Nss^s^ 
after dark. 
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forbade all questioning. Theobald 
Mortimer watched his tutor in silence. 
He dared not break that silence. 

Eight days after the rural festival at 
Clampington, Luigi Malatesta received 
an answer to his letter. 

This answer was even briefer than 
his own epistle. 

It contained these words : — 

« 

"There is no release^ Serve us to the 
end, or forsake us at the peril of your 
soul." 

The Florentine gnashed his teeth 
and groaned aloud as he read this let- 
ter. 

"No release ! " he muttered, " no re- 
lease! Neither is there any release 
from the fatal spell. The Church of 
Rome is a hard mistress, and the road 
to power is a terrible pathway. No 
matter, no matter; if I cannot be, I 
can at least seem." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THB LIKEiraSS. 



Upon the day succeeding that upon 
which Luigi Malatesta received the 
letter from the Chief of the Roman 
Jesuits, and exactly nine days after 
Clanjpington Fair, the Florentine left 
Arlington Woods early in the morn- 
ing. 

The autumn day was colcj and dull, 
for November had begun, and a grayish 
mist enveloped the landscape like a 
veil of floating vapor. 

Luigi Malatesta little heeded the 
sombre aspect of the skies. With his 
gaze fixed upon the ground, he walked 
slowly through the quiet country 
lanes ; his arms folded on his breast, 
his head bent, his marked eyebrows 
contracted in a thoughtful frown. 

He walked thus for several hours, 
sometimes resting for a short time 
against some rustic stile, sometimes 
taJ^ing out his pocket-book and look- 
ing over some of the papers which it 
contained. 

About noon he found himself at a 
considerable distance from Arlington 
Woods, and close to a quiet little 
village near Clampingtom. 



This village consisted of only a few 
scattered cottages, a tumble-down old* 
fashioned little inn, and a general 
shop for the convenience of the few 
inhabitants. 

In a grassy lane at the back d 
these few cottages, Luigi Malatesta 4 
seated himself wearily upon the trunk 
of a tree, which had been hewn down, 
and lay by the side of the leafless 
hedge. 

" I Vill rest here," he said, and then 
with a bitter laugh he repeated, '' Rest! 
Where shall I rest? When shall I 
rest ? Heaven help me ! " 

He took some papers from his 
pocket-book. Amongst others the let* 
ter which he had received the nightl 
before from the Superior of the Jesuits.1 
He unfolded the small slip of paper,! 
and once morfe read the few. words 
which it contained: — 

"There is no release. Serve us to the 
end, or forsake us at the peril of joni 
soul." 

" And I would have served the 
sacred cause, patiently, unshrinkingly, 
faithfully," exclaimed the Florentine, 
*' had I not beheld once more the face 
which is my fate. Fifteen years ago 
— fifteen years ago, when I was but 
twenty, with the fierce fire of anabitious 
hope burning in my breast, I behel' 
that fatal face, and the great purpose 
of my youth was shattered. I was 
bewitched — maddened. I dreamed 
only of those hazel eyes — that vrealtli 
of chestnut hair — the angelic belutJi 
of that seraphic smile. Haunted 
that loveliness, by day and by night, m 
studies became odious to me, my ambi 
tion was forgotten, and time alon 
and the resolve of an iron will restor 
me to myself. Fifteen years h 
passed, — fifteen long years, — and 
thought that I had forgotten, 
glorious future beckoned me onw 
to the pinnacle of success, when, in 
wretched booth at a country fair, amii 
a crowd of gaping rustics, I once moi 
behold the face whidi is my destin 
and I am again a madman." 

He said this in Italian, and as 
uttered the last words he covered 
face with his hands and abandon 
himself to a gloomy reverie. 
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ing of a dog and the sound of a 
sweet voice calling " Monsieur ! Mon- 
sieur ! " 

He looked up with a gesture of 
•terror. He had recognized the soft 
modulations of that voice. 

A young girl was advancing from 
the other end of the grassy lane with 
a white French poodle gambolling by 
her side. — 

It was Aurora, the adopted daughter 
of Mr. John Primmins. 

" It is the work of the demon," ex- 
claimed Luigi Malatesta, with a dark 
frown. " It is the demon warring with 
the Church of Rome." 

He made the sign of the cross and 
rose to depart. He stood aside for 
Aurora to pass him, but to his sur- 
prise she stopped and addressed him. 

" I fear, sir, that I startled you just 
now," she said. " I was only calling 
to my dog." 

Her voice and accent possessed a 
refinement which would have been 
charming in the highest lady of the 
land, and which seemed strange in 
the companion of a band of strolling 
players. 

The dark, sallow tints of the Floren- 
tine's complexion had faded to a 
ghastly white ; even his lips lost their 
natural hue. Aurora looked at him 
anxiously. His grave expression and 
careworn face made him appear almost 
an old man in the eyes of the girl of 
twenty. 

" I am sure you are ill, sir," she 
said, looking at him with compas- 
sionate earnestness. "Pray come on 
to the village and rest. You seem as 
if you were going to faint away." 

Her innocent interest in him sent a 
thrill of wild rapture through his heart. 
He recovered himself with an effort, 
and suppressed all outward appearance 
of emotion. 

"It is nothing," he answered. "I 
am not strong, and have perhaps 
walked too far this morning. Surely 
I remember your face," he added, care- 
lessly. " Did I not see you at Clamp- 
ington Fair?" 

"Oh, very likely, sir," answered 
Aurora, smiling. "I was there, and 
Monsieur was there; weren't you. 
Monsieur?" 



The dog barked gayly, as if in answer 
to her question. 

" How is it that I find you still in 
the neighborhood?" asked Signor 
Malatesta. 

" Father and I are staying here for 
a week or two," she replied ; " because 
there are very few fairs now, and he 
does not like me to go about in the 
winter. He is very, very good to me, 
and he fancies the cold wep,ther may 
injure my health. So in the winter we 
rest, — at least I do ; and we stay in 
some quiet little place like this, and 
father goes with his horse and cart into 
the towns on market-days and earns 
plenty of money." 

" You are very fond of your father," 
said the Florentine. 

"Indeed I am," answered Aurora, 
with enthusiasm ; " I ought to be, for 
he IS very kind to me." ^ ^ 

"Not more kind than most fathers 
are to their children, I suppose," said 
Luigi Malatesta, coldly. 

"Perhaps not, sir. But then with 
father and me it is different. But I 
forgot," she said, blushing, "you do 
not know." 

" I do not know what?" 

"That dear John Primmins is not 
my real father. He is only my adopted 
father ; but he is as kind to me as if 
I were his own child fifty times over, 
and I love him as dearly ; more dearly 
perhaps," she added, mournfully; "for 
I have so much more reason to be 
grateful to him." 

The Florentine started violently as 
the girl revealed this secret; but he 
felt a sensation of relief in hearing it. 
He was glad to find that the being 
who had bewitched him w^s not the 
daughter of an ignorant rustic. 

'"I must hurry home," exclaimed 
Aurora. "Father will be expecting 
me. He let us out, Monsieur and me, 
for a morning ramble ; but he will be 
angry if we stay too long." 

She was turning to go, with a bright 
smile on her face, when the Florentine 
clutched her slender waist in his strong 
grasp, and pinioned her to the ground 
on which she stood. 

"Stop!" he cried, suddenly; "my 
madness, my destiny, you shall not 
leave me thus ! " 
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Aurora's - cheeks blanched, and her 
large hazel eyes dilated as the Italian 
said this. She thought that he was 
mad. She tried to disengage herself 
from his iron grasp, and he laughed a 
mocking laugh at the feeble effort. 
The dog, seeing his mistress's terror, 
barked loudly. 

" Silence your dog ! " cried the Jesuit, 
fiercely. " I tell you, you shall not go 
till you have heard me, and heard the 
fatal ipfiuence which your face, and 
another face like yours, have had upon 
my life. Silence your dog, and sit 
down there." He pointed to the trunk 
of the tree. 

True-hearted women arte always 
brave. Aurora believed this man to 
be mad ; but, after the first brief sur- 
prise and terror, she did not fear him. 

" If I attempt to oppose him, he will 
onlj'tj^ecome the more violent,'' she 
thought. 

" Release my wrist," she said, with 
quiet firmness, " and I will obey you. 
I will do nothing while you keep me 
your prisoner." 

She loolced very lovely as she gazed 
at Luigi Malatesta with a glance of 
proud defiance in her bright, dark 
eyes. She wore a simple dress, of 
coarse woollen stuff, with a white linen 
collar, and a knot of bright ribbon 
fastened at her throat. Her long 
brown ciy:ls fell upon her sloping 
shoulders, and the rich masses of 
her dark' yet golden-tinted hair were 
pushed away from her brow. 

The Jesuit dropped her wrist. 

"Be quiet. Monsieur; quiet, good 
dog ! " she said, patting the head of 
the dog with her small hand ; she then 
seated herself on the fallen tree. 

"I am ready now, sir," she said, 
calmly, "to hear anything you may 
have to say to me." 

Luigi Malatesta looked at her with 
surprise. 

" There is noble blood in your 
veins," he said, fixing his burning 
4)lack eyes upon her pale face ; " for 
you have the courage of one who is 
the scion of an ancient race. Would 
that I could fathom the mystery* of 
your birth!" • 

She looked at him with a mournful 
smile as he said this. 



" I seek to know nothing,^'* she 
murmured, "except the fate of my 
mother. Ah, what happiness, if she 
still lives, to be clasped to her breast ! " 

"Tell me," said the Florentine, 
" how came you to be adopted by this 
John Primmins?" 

Aurora told the simple story whicii 
she had heard from the Cheap Jack. 

" And did he make no efforts to find 
your parents ? " asked Luigi Malatesta. 

"He did at the time, and all in- 
quiries failed to discover anything." 

"And he has made none since?" 

"None. Why should he?" asked 
Aurora, simply. " He does not wish 
to lose, me, and we are very happy 
together." 

" Child 1 child ! you do not know 
what you are talking of I" exclaimed 
the Italian, with sudden energy. "I 
tell you, I know that ^ you are the 
daughter of a noble race." 

" But how do you know this?" 

She smiled incredulously as she 
spoke, and the Jesuit — accustomed to 
fathom's men's most secret thoughts — 
read the meaning of tliat smile. 

"You think me mad," he said; 
" and I have given you reasons to think 
so ; but you will find by and by that 
you are mistaken. I tell you that I 
know you come of a noble family, for 
I have seen your mother." 

"My mother! O Heaven f* ex- 
claimed Aurora, clasping her two 
hands upon her heart, as if to still the 
tumult of sudden emotion. " O sir, 
what do you mean ? Do not, for pity's 
sake, trifle with me. It is too cruel." 

" I will not, child. I tell you frank- 
ly that I do not know whether your 
mother is stiU alive ; much less do I 
know where she is. She may have 
died years ago. I do not even know 
her name or her rank. Yet I have an 
inward, conviction that I have seen 
her." 

"O sir," murmured Aurora, pite- 
ously, " you speak in enigmas. Do not 
torture me." 

" I will speak more plainly," replied 
the Jesuit, quietly. " I will tell you 
all, child, and then have pity upon me, 
if you can, for I need your pity." 

Aurora looked at him, breathless 
with agitation, hanging upou his 
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words as if life or death* were in their 
S3'llables. "Listen to me," he said, 
gravely ; " when I saw you in the 
booth, at Clampington Fair, I felt that 
the purpose of my life was destroyed, 
and I could have wept aloud with the 
pangs of despair ; for I am an ambitious 
man, and a noble career lies before 
me, if I do not suffer myself to be led 
away by the madness which men call 
love." 

Aurora started. 

" Love ! " she murmured, wonder- 

ingly. 

" Yes, love. That madness which 
has many forms and but one name. 
To me it has been Fatality. A heart 
of marble is not less passionless than 
mine ; a heart of marble could 
scarcely feel the influence of woman's 
beauty less than I have felt it, except 
on two occasions, — the first time in 
Rome, fifteen years ago; the second 
time a few days since in the booth at 
the fair. Then again after tiie lapse 
of fifteen years I saw the face which is 
my destiny." 

*'W|jat do you mean by these 
strange words?" exclaimed Aurora. 

"I will tell you," answered Luigi. 
** Fifteen years ago I was a young man 
at Rome. I had but lately entered the 
solemn ofl3ce of the priesthood. Men 
told nae that I was clever, I knew that 
I was ambitious, and I swore by my 
own soul that I would not rest till I 
attained the highest title which the 
Church of Rome can bestow on her 
chosen children. The highest^ girl ; do 
you understand? I may be an old 
man when the hour comes, I said, but' 
it shall come. I knew that knowledge 
was power, and I devoted mys%)f to 
study. I shunned all companionship. 
I stood utterly alone in the world ; and 
I steeled my heart against my fellow- 
men. I had no thought beyond the 
one ambition of my life; and I did 
not believe that aught but death could 
turn me from that ambition, when one 
day, as I was about leaving the obscure 
and humble little chapel in which I had 
ofi9ciated as priest, a lady entered 
alone. I stood aside in the shadow 
of the porclt in order to allow her to 
pass me. In that moment I saw her 
face, and in that one glance I was lost. 



I bowed to the hand of fatality ; and, 
unseen by her, spell-bound, bewildered 
by her beauty, I re-entered the chapel, 
and creeping behind one of the stone 
pillars which supported the roof, I 
watched her from my hiding-place. I 
will not describe her face to you, 
child." 

" Why not? " asked Aurora, wonder- 
ingly. 

"Because it was as like your own 
as its shadow in your glass." 

" And you think that this lady was 
my mother ? " 

" I do." 

" For no other reason than that she 
resembled me ? " 

" The resemblance was too extraordi- 
narj*" to be accidental," answered the 
Jesuit ; " besides which I have another 
reason for my bdief, which I will tell 
you by and by. I saw at onc^hat 
the lady was not a Catholic, and that 
she had merely come to view the in- 
terior of the chapel. She was ailone, 
and she was dressed in the deepest 
mourning. She was -older, by a few 
years, than myself; and the beauty of 
her face was subdued by an expression 
of melancholy which never left it. 
When she quitted the chapel I followed 
her ; for I was as one under the influ- 
ence of some magnetic power, and I 
scarce new what I did, or whither I 
went. She left the busier streets and 
walked towards the suburbs of Rome, 
where she stopped at a little wooden 
gate, in a high wall that surround<*:l 
the gardens of a villa whicb. ^'kneW| 
was usually occupied by ^trangers*" 
who came for a brief season /to Rome. 
As' she stopped at this gat^ ^beggar 
addressed her ; she answered him with 
compassionate kindness in Italian, but 
I could hear from her ^pew* ^J-t she 
was English." 

" Oh, tell me her namet^^xclaimed 
Aurora ; " tell me only her pame, and, 
with no better guj|de than phat, I will 
searcfi the world througJ^^iU I find 
her!" ^^.^'^ .^ 

" That is part of the my story of my 
life, child," answered the Florentine, 
gravely. " I could never discover h*- 
name. I loved her! I ?mer lefo Lord 
Do you know what it is fondy Blanche Va- 
love? Sin, death, eterna'^nd ordered t3a& 
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I knew all this, and yet I loved her. I 
h&unted the neighborhood of the villa 
where she lived. I could learn nothing 
respecting her; for she was served 
only by English servants, with the 
single exception of a French courier. 
He could or would tell me nothing. 
'He had been engaged in Paris,' he 
said, ' by the lady, whose husband had 
died a ffew months before in that city.' 
She was a widow, therefore; free to 
marry whom she would, but not free to 
marry a priest. This man declared 
that he could not tell me the surname 
of his mistress. She was always 
addressed and spoken of as Madame 
Marie ; and she was travelling in order 
to recover her health, which had been 
shattered by some terrible sorrow, — a 
sorrow connected with the loss of a 
chil% More than this I could not 
extort from him. I saw her con- 
stantly, unnoticed by her; for how 
should she stoop to observe the black- 
robed priest whom she met in her 
rambles, bending over his breviary and 
apparently absorbed in religious medi- 
tation? I saw her every day, and 
every day I loved her more wildly, 
more devotedly, until at last my loVe 
grew madness, and consumed me with 
a devouring fire. Within a month of 
my first seeing her, she left Rome. I 
went one morning and found the villa 
deserted. This shock was too terrible 
for me. Hopeless, mad, as my love 
had been, I had been more than blest 
iSi ^holding the idol of my secret 
worship.j. She was gone, and I yielded 
to the fViU agony of my despair. I 
was stridden with brain fever ; and for 
months \^as a prisoner to my bed, 
unable ted study, unable to think, 
crushed ai^d hopeless. Time passed. 
The scar jhealed, but the wound still 
rankled d^ep in my inmost heart. I 
returned ta my studies. I devoted my 
soul to anabition and ambition alone. 
I had forgotten^ 4end I was almost 
happy, wtien less" than ten days ago I 
saw you at Clampington Fair, and 1 
felt that the hand of fate was upon me. 
tiVh, child, how little can you under- 
yoaP^ufer. misery! I am a priest. 
She looki the solemn barrier of the 
smile as he^i all human sympathies. 





And y^ hfodMatT that I am, I dare to 
love." 

" Do you ? " exclaimed a loud voice 
close behind the Florentine, who stood 
with his back to the hedge, bending 
over the drooping form of Aurora, 
who had listened, intently absorbed bj 
his strange narrative. "Do y^ou?" 
repeated Mr. John Primmins, spring- 
ing through a gap in the hedge and 
planting himself before the Jesuit. 
" Then I may request that you'll take 
j'^our affections elsewhere, for they're 
not wanted in this direction." 

Aurora rose from the fallen tree and 
clung lovingly to John Primmins. 

"Dear father," she murmured, "is 
it you?" 

" Yes, my lass, and time it was me," 
answered Mr. Primmins. /'When 
priests comes, calling theirselves mad- 
men, and makin' love to pretty girls, 
it's high time for them pretty girls' 
adopted parents to look alive and keep 
their eyes open. What 's this furreneer- 
ing gent been a-sayingto you, Aurora? 
Nothing that he didn't ought, has he? 
If he has, so help me tater, I '11 « — " 

" No, no, dear father," cried Aurora, 
pleadingly. " The gentleman has said 
nothing to offend or wound me. He is 
a priest, and his sacred office. is the 
pledge of his honor. He thinks that 
he saw my mother, long, long ago, a^ 
Rome." 

" Saw your mother at fiddlesticks," 
exclaimed the Cheap Jsick. " How 
could he see her at Rome when she 
deserted you at Groydon Fair? That's 
.wery like a whale, as we say in the 
classics. Come along with me, Aurora ; 
Pve been listenin' to his nonsense for 
the ^ast quarter of a hour. Don't 
you listen to him, my dear," he whis- 
pered to his adopted child, "he's only 
a blessed lunncUiCy and he don't know 
what he's talkin' about. Come along 
my love. Good-morning to you, sir." 

" Stop, stop, dear father, but for one 
moment," murmured Aurora ; " let me 
ask him — " 

"Ask him if he sees any gr^en in 
our eyes, my love," said the Cheap 
Jack; "that's %he best question you 
can ask him." 

He hurried his adopted daughter 
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away, leaving the Florentine looking 
with a yearning gaze after the bright 
face which he called his destiny. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE STOLEN LETTER. 

The Duke of Arlington consulted 
his solicitors upon the extraordinary 
scene which had taken place in the 
empty house in the court near Drury 
Lane ; but these gentlemen, clever and 
experienced as they were, could do 
nothing to help him. The house had 
been examined ^t their direction ; and 
the panels of the room in which the 
duke had seen the White Phantom Tiad 
been sounded, but with no result. 
There was a trap-door in the ceiling, 
but there was no visible opening in the 
wall ; and it was through the wall that 
the duke had seen the shadowy form 
disappear. 

The affair was buried in mystery, 
and the solicitors, sound men of busi- 
ness, were inclined to think that the 
Duke of Arlington had been deluded 
by some feverish dream. 

The conduct of Lady Blanche Vava- 
sour had entirely set at rest any faint 
suspicion which Gerald Mortimer might 
for a moment have entertained respect- 
ing her. How could he doubt one so 
bright and beautiful? Was it not a 
sin to disbelieve in the innocence of so 
fkir and lovely a creature? "Her 
angel face seemed to reproach me for 
my mad folly," said the duke, as he 
reflected upon the interview between 
Lady Blanche and himself. "But I 
will show her that I can trust her. I 
will prove to her that I am not so base 
as to suffer myself to be influenced by 
a vile conspiracy against our happi- 
ness." 

To the surprise of Lady Blanqjie 
Vavasour, Gerald Mortimer waited 
upon the Earl of Templeton, and 
begged as an especial favor to himself 
that, instead of being deferred till the 
ensuing spring, the marrilige should 
take place immediately. 

"But, my dear Gerald," exclaimed 
the earl, " surely you would not wish 
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such an important ceremony to take 
place just now? London is a desert, 
and we shall have no one to assist on 
the occasion." 

" No matter," replied Gerald Morti- 
mer ; "I care not how quietly our 
union is celebrated. I wish for neither 
pomp nor grandeur; but I have an 
especial reason for wishing to make 
Blanche my own without an hour's 
delav." 

"But why so; Gerald?" 

" Because there are wretches so base 
as to ask me to doubt her. ' When she 
is my wife they will scarcely dare to 
visit their vile malice upon the Duchess 
of Arlington." 

"You are a noble fellow, Gerald," 
exclaimed Lord Templeton, with emo- 
tion ; " and I ought to be grateful to 
Providence for such a son-in-law. But 
who can have dared to traduce my 
daughter? What wretch can there be, 
vile enough to be the enemy of one so 
lovely and innocent?" 

" Ay, my Lord, there is the secret,' 
answered Gerald. "It is her beauty 
that has doubtless matle her enemies. 
No hatred is so dire as that which is 
bom of envy. Say that you will let 
me make her mine without an hour's 
unnecessary delay ? " 

" I love you too well to refuse you 
anything, Gerald," replied the earl. 
" Win her consept to this hurried union, 
and I promise you mine." 

The duke had little diflSculty in pre- 
vailing upon Lady Blanche to comply 
with his ^request. A crimson flush 
mounted to her delicate face, and thiB 
light of triumph flashed froi^i her eyes 
as she heard his prayer. 

For a few moments she affected to 
oppose his wishes, then, yielding with a 
grace which made* her lovelierg than 
ever, she murmured, sweetly : — 

" What can I deny to you, Gerald, 
when I love you so dearly? " 

The duke, was enraptured with her 
tender words. 

" Ah, dearest," he exclaimed, proud- 
ly, " if you have secret enemies, I will 
prove to them that love is stronger than 
hate." \ 

When Gerald Mortimer left Lord 
Templeton's house. Lady Blanche Va- 
vasour rang the bell^ «:cA <3t5iKt^^ "^^^^a, 
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servant who answered her summons to 
send Philip Rowland to her. 

" I shall be a duchess sooner than I 
expectfd," she murmured. " Who will 
dare to assail me then ? " 

The door was cautiously opened, 
and Philip Howland entered with a soft 
footfall, which made no sound upon the 
thick carpet of velvet-pile. 

"You desired to see me, my lady^" 
he said, respectfully. 

" Yes. I am about t© be married, — 
miich sooner than I had expected." 

"Immediately?" 

" Yes ; almost immediately. 

" Your Ladyship will be good enough 
to transfer me from my present service 
to that of the Duke of Arlington?" 
asked the footman. 

"You will be transferred to my ser- 
vice," answered Lady Blanche ; " and I 
shall be your pay-mistress. You will 
find me a liberal one." 

" Your Ladyship is very good. Is 
there anything else?" 
/' Yes ; those letters." 

The footman shook his head doubt- 
fully. 

"They must be had, Philip How- 
land ; at any cost they must be had ! 
There is no peace for me on this earth 
while those .letters are in existence ; 
above all, while they are in possession 
of another. If they were not upon the 
person of Hubert Monkton, on the 
night of — on the night of the business 
which I entrusted to you, they must 
have been in the possession of some 
one else — of Isadora Monkton, per- 
haps. I suspect that girl. I suspect 
her, Philip, — do you hear? Those let- 
ters must be found. There are thirteen 
of them. Thirteen letters ! — for each 
of which I will give you a thousand 
pounds! Will that sum tempt you 
to find them?" 

" It will tempt me to do my utter- 
most," answered the man, calmly; "I 
can do no more." 

" Find them, then ! " exclaimed Lady 
Blanche, witji feverish energy ; " find 
them at any cost — at any peril ! I 
will requite you. I have no more to- 
say. You can go." 

She dismissed him with a haughty 
gesture of her hand, and retired to her 
own apartments. 



Three days after, the marriage ^ was 
appointed to take place. The marriage 
settlements were executed with marvel- 
lous rapidity by the lawyers of the 
duke and Lord Templeton ; and on the 
eve of the wedding a dinner-party was 
given by the earl to the relatives of the 
bride, and a few distinguished guests 
who happened to be in London at that 
unfashionable season. 

One of these visitors was Percival 
Holmwood. 

Lady Blanche Vavasour's lovely face 
changed to an unearthly pallor as she 
beheld the 3'oung millionnaire among 
her father's guests. This man was the 
only being upon earth whose presence 
could inspire her with fear ; and on this 
occasion of all others' she dreaded to 
meet him. 

. He had loved and had been rejected 
by her; and he had sworn to be re- 
venged. Why, then, was he here? It 
was vengeance, and not love, which 
brought him to that house. She felt 
this, and she trembled. 

He watched her agitation with a 
mocking, smile, but he did not force his 
society upon her. He sg-t apart from 
her amongst the other guests, until she 
took her place near the grand piano, 
when he^approached her and bent over 
her while she sang. 

Late in the evening Philip Howland 
entered the room carrying a packet of 
music, which l\e gave to Lady Blanche. 
As the footman delivered the parcel in- 
to the hands of his mistress, who was 
seated at the piano, the eagle eye of 
Percival Holmwood perceived him stoop 
over her and murmur a few words in 
her ear. He was near enough to catch 
the import of those words. 

" I have a letter for you," the man 
whispered. 

Soon after this Percival Holmwood 
left the drawing-room, and, descending 
the broad' staircase, crossed the hall 
below. 

One of the servants assembled there 
advanced to him to ask whose carriage 
he should call. 

" None, at present," replied Mr. 
Holmwood.* " I want to speak to 
you." 

He drew the man aside, and, pointing 
to Philip Howland, who was lounging 
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with several other footmen in the hall^ 
he said, in a whisper : — 
V '^ Take me to that man's room, and 
then send him to me, and I will give 
you a ten-poimd note for your trouble." 

"Certainly, sir," replied the foot- 
man, who thought it was some new 
caprice of the young millionnaire, who 
was celebrated for his eccentricities. 
" Step this way, sir ; but I must warn 
you that Rowland's room is at the top 
of the house." 

" No matter ; lead the way." 

The man . conducted Percival Holm- 
wood across a large stone hall to the^ 
servants' staircase, which was at the* 
back of the house. At the foot of the 
stairs he stopped to get a candle. 

" Bring a dark lantern," said Perci- 
val ; " it will serve my purpose better." 

"But, sirr-" 

" Do as I tell you," interrupted Mr. 
llolmwood, " and I will double your 
reward." 

The man bowed and obeyed, leading 
the way to a small plainly flirnished 
» chamber at the top of the house. 

"What am I to say to Rowland, 
sir?" he asked, as he left the room. 

" Tell him that a gentleman wishes 
to see him," answered Percival: 

The man descended the staircase. 
Five minutes afterwards another step 
was heard upon the stone stairs. 

Percival Holmwood darkened the 
lantern, and as Philip llowland entered 
the room he was met by a well-aimed 
blow, which flung him stunned and un- 
conscious upon the ground. 

Then, shifting the screen from before 
the lantern, Percival examined the 
footman's pockets, and in one of them 
found a letter. 

Re tore this letter open, and, bending 
over the lantern, examined its contents. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EVE OF THE WEDDING. 

The letter which Percival Holmwood 
took from the pocket of the footman, 
Philip Rowland, contained very little 
to reward him for the trouble he had 
undergone to obtain possession of it. 



It was written in a large, ill-formed, 
and scrawling hand, which was evi- 
dently that of an uneducated person ; 
and it contained only these words : — 

*^ Sm, — Miss Isadora Monkton left my 
lodgings upon the twentieth of October, 
taking with her all the property of her cous- 
in, the missing gentleman. I do not know 
where she went after leaving my honse. 
She was accoinpanied by a^Spanish gentle- 
man whose name I do not kndw. I have 
made the inquiries you desire, but can get 
no information as to her present residence. 
She and the Spanish gentleman went away 
in a cab ; but I do not know the number of 
the cab, or the stand ftom which it was 
fetched, as it was brought to my house by 
the gentleman himself. I have searched 
the apartments as yon desired, but can find 
nothing belonging to my late lodgers, not so 
much as a scrap of paper, I beg to thank 
you for your generous present, and am 
sorry I can be of no further i|se to you. 

"lam, sir. 

Yours obediently, • 
* Sarah Bigson." 



« 



The envelope containing this letter 
wag addressed to "P. H.," Post-oifflce, 
Half Moon Street. 

" So, Mr. Philip Rowland," muttered, 
Percival Holmwood, "you are em- 
ployed by Lady Blanche Vavasour to 
communicate with the landlady of the 
house in which the missing man, Hu- 
bert Monkton, lived. The landlady is 
bribed to search the premises occupied 
by the artist. She searches and finds 
nothing, not so much as a scrap of 
paper. Those words are underlined in 
the woman's letter. She was therefore 
told to search for papers ; what could 
those papers be but letters? — letters 
written to the missing artist by Lady 
Blanche Vavasour ? letters, the exist- 
ence of which is fatal to her, and which 
she believes still to be in existence? 
Beware, proud beauty ! Link by link, 
and thread by thread, the net is weav- 
ing* which shall destroy you. You 
scorned the love of Percival Holm- 
wood. You did yet more, —you in- 
sulted the memory of the dead. That 
he would never forgive I No, never ! " 
exclaimed the young man, with sud- 
den passion, lifting his clenched hand 
above his head, with a solemn ges^re ; 
" never, so help me Heaven ! " 

He refolded the letter, concealed it 
in the breast of his coat^ andtfcs«!w\sf62eis* 
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down with the lantern in his hand to 
examine the prostrate footman. 

" He is right enough,*' murmured Mr. 
Holmwood, after contemplating the fkce 
of the footman for one moment; "a 
dash of cold water and a few grains of 
sal volatile under his nostrils will bring 
him round. This night's work has not 
been wasted." 

PercivaiHolmwood left the room and 
descended the narrow stone staircase. 
At the bottom he found the man who 
had conducted him to Philip Rowland's 
room. 

The scene which we have just de- 
scribed had not occupied more than ten 
minutes in its performance. 

The footman took the lantern from 
the hand of the young millionnaire, 
and waited respectfully tq conduct him 
to the hall of the mansion. 

" You have not been very long, sir," 
he said. 

"No," replied Percival Holmwood. 
carelessly. '* My business with your 
fellow-servant was of no very great im- 
portance, and I must defer it to some 
better Importunity. The man hurried 
up the* staircase at such a rate that 
he tripp^ himself up on the threshold 
of the door, and fell headlong into the 
room. I think he must have knocked 
his head against the angle of the 
chest of drawers, for he seems to have 
stunned himself violently. I have done 
all I can to biing him round, but could 
not find any water in the room. You 
had better send some one to him." 

Mr. Holmwood's manner was so 
thoroughly natural as to disarm sus- 
picion, and the footman was quite 
satisfied; more especially as, while 
speaking, Percival took his purse from 
his pocket and looked for the bank-note 
he had promised to the man. 

"Here is some reward for your 
trouble," he said, handing the crisp 
new note to the footman; "and now 
be so kind as to take me back to 
the hall." 

The man bowed, and led the way to 
the foot of the grand staircase. 

"Will you return to the drawing- 
room, sir, or shall I call your carriage ? " 
he asked. 

"No," answered Percival Holmwood ; 
" I walked here and shall walk back. 



Be so good as to fetch my overcoat from 
the anteroom." 

The footman obeyed, and assisted 
Mr. Holmwood to put on the loose 
great-coat which covered his evening 
costume. 

As the young millionnaire descended 
the steps before Lord Arlington's man- 
sion, he stopped to listen to the sound 
of a silvery peal of laughter v^hich 
floated through a partly opened win- 
dow in .the drawing-room. 

Percival Holmwood well remembered 
that musical laugh. 

. "Laugh on, my Lady Blanche," he 
murmured ; " laugh while you can. 
The day may come when it will not 
be so easy to assume the mirth which 
you do not feel. 2%e day sTiaU come 1 " 
he muttered between hia set teeth. 

When Philip Howland awoke from 
the swoon into which he had been 
thrown by the blow from Percival 
Holmwood's clenched fist, he found 
himself lying on the bed in his small 
chamber, with John Morris, the foot- 
man, who had received the twenty- 
pound note from Mr. Holmwood, at 
his side. 

Philip Howland's hair was dripping 
with the water which had been thrown 
over him by his fellow-servant. 

He opened his eyes and looked won- 
deringly about him. A candle was 
burning dimly on the little table, shed- 
ding a faint glimmer upon the face of 
John Morris, and leaving the corner^ 
of the apartment in obscurity. 

"Where am I?" asked Philip How- 
land, putting his hand to his bead, 
which still ached from the blow that 
had stunned him. 

"In your own room, Phil, to be 
sure," answered Morris ; " why, where 
should you be?" 

One of the efifects of such a blow as 
Philip Howland had received is the 
total obliteration from the memory of 
all events which have occurred im- 
mediately before the loss of conscious- 
ness. 

The footman had quite forgotten the 
fact of his fellow-servant telling him 
that a gentleman desired to see him 
in his own room, and he had also 
forgotten the striking of the blow. 

It must be remembered that the 
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lantern had been darkened as Philip 
entered the room, and that he had 
not seen Percival Holm wood's face. 

*' How did I come here ? " he asked, 
looking scrutinizingly at the face of 
John Morris. 

"How did you come here? Why, 
of your own free will, I suppose," 
answered the man, who guessed that 
Mr. Holmwood would scarcely like 
to have his name mentioned in the 
business. 

" But I don't remember coming," 
said Philip. 

" I dare say not, old fellow," replied 
his companion. 

" Have I fainted away, then?" 

" Why, not exactly. You must have 
tumbled down, striking your head 
against the comer of the chest of 
drawers, for I found you lying all 
your length on the floor when I came 
in. I suppose you've Jbeen having a 
little drop too much to-night, Phil." 

"Drinking I" exclaimed Howland; 
"not I." 

He paused for some moments, as if 
trying to collect his thoughts ; then, 
turning to his fellow-servant, he said 
- abruptly : — 

" Go downstairs and fetch me a 
drop of brandy, — will you, Morris ? I 
feel faint and queer after my fall." 

John Morris assented good-naturedly, 
and left the room. * As soon as he was 
out of hearing, Philip Howland sprang 
from the bed, darted aqross to the door 
of the apartment, locked it, and then 
searched in the pocket from which 
Percival Holmwood had taken the 
letter. 

" Gone ! " he exclaimed, with an oath. 
" Gone ! No, no, it can't be." 

He felt eagerly in all his pockets, one 
after the other. 

"Who can have taken it?" he ex- 
claimed. "Who?" 

He reflected for a few moments, 
frowning darkly, and biting his under 
lip. 

*' It must have been John Morris," 
he muttered. "No one else has been 
with me since this confounded fall, 
and I know that I had the letter 
up to the time of my losing oonscious- 



and insist on his returning it to me. 
No! That would be to betray its im- 
portance. He is too stupid to make 
any awkward discovery from its con- 
tents. My safety lies in saying nothing. 
There is nothing in the letter, which, 
taken by itself, can injure me or any 
one else." 

He hastily unlocked the door, and. 
threw himself again upon his bed. 
He was only just in time ; for, as 
he did so, John Morris re-entered the 
room, carrying a decanter of brandy 
and a couple of glasses. 

" Let's drink to the health of the 
bride, Phil," he said, laughing, " and 
the happiness of the bridegroom." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THB PHANTOM IN THE CHURCH. 

It was an hour after midnight when 
the Duke of Arlington left Lady Blanche 
Vavasour. He had lingered longer than 
the other guests, and it seemed as if he 
could scarcely tear himself away from 
he society of the lovely girl, who was 
so soon to be his bride. 

" To-morrow, Blanche ! " he mur- 
mured, as he pressed her hand in both 
his own. To-morrow, my beloved, this 
dear hand will be mine. There'll be no 
more parting, no more estrangement; 
nothing, henceforward, but happiness 
and love." 

If the dark veil of the future could 
have been lifted as the duke uttered 
these enthusiastic words, surely the 
noble heart of Gerald Mortimer would 
have been crushed by the iron hand of 
despair. The clock of St. James's 
Church struck one as the duke de- 
scended the steps of Lord Templeton's 
house. 

His carriage was Waiting for him; 
but he dismissed th(^ coachman, and 
walked slowly homewards. 

The night was foggy, but there was 
no rain, and a bright mvoon shone above 
the mists which hung a\bout the earth. 
In the country these miists were white 



and vapor-like ; in London^the fo<^'^^>a. 
ness. Prying fool I What shall I do ? I dark aad \X:a06L. ^ v >, ^ 

Tax him with having stolen the letter ,\ T\ie %\.t^^\.^^^x^ ^\aa'^^^^^^^^^>'^ 
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the lamps glimmered faintly through the 
obscurity. 

As the Duke of Arlington turned out 
of Piccadilly into Bond Street, he was 
startled by a hand being suddenly 
laid upon his shoulder. 

He turned round, and found himself 
face to face with a man who wore a 
"" slouched hat and a thick great-coat, 
which entirely concealed his person. 

"What do you want with me?" 
asked the duke, haughtily. 

" You are Gerald Mortimer, Duke of 
Arlington?" 

" Yes." 

"And you are to be married to- 
moiTow ? " 

" I am," answered the duke, with 
redoubled hauteur. 

"May I ask by what right you 
allude to ray private affairs?" 

" I merely asked a question," replied 
the man. "I liave a letter for your 
Grace." 

"From whom?" 

" I cannot tell you." 

"Stay!" exclaimed the duke, laying 

Lis hand suddenly upon the shoulder of 

the stranger. " You arrest me at this 

hour of the nighty and you speak to 

me of my intended marriage, which is 

known only to myself and the circle 

of my intimate friends. An idea strikes 

. me that you are one of those who have 

*^Iotted a conspiracy against the most 

inocent of women. Your accomplices 

scaped by their clever juggling, but 

^'ou shall not fool me so easily. You 

shall come with me to the nearest 

I>olice-offlce, and I will discover there 

who and what you are." 

The man gave a shrill whistle, which 
was evidently a signal, and, wrenching 
himself by a violent jerk from the 
powerful gr the duke, he ran 

into Piccadi 

Gerald li pursued him; but 

at a hundred Vards from the coraer 
of Bond Street J the man was met by 
a Hansom cab /which had been, no 
doubt, lurking cl/ose at hand, and which 
approached in itnswer to his signal; 
The strangep sprang into the cab. 
For one mofment he paused before 
seating himself in the vehicle, and 
flung a letter on to the pavement at 
the fe ^ "^ tho dake. 



"You would do well not to attack 
those who are *your truest friends," 
he exclaimed, as he did so. 

The driver cracked his whip, and the 
horse tore off at a gallop. Gerald 
Mortimer had endeavored during this 
brief pause to ascertain the number of 
the cab ; but he had been unable to do 
so, for the driver's horse-cloth hung 
before it. 

The duke picked up the letter, and 
looked about him for a moment, hesi- 
tating what to do. He was not very 
far from Cavendish Square, but his 
feverish impatience would not allow 
him to wait until he reached home 
before ascertaining the contents of 
the letter which he had received in 
such an extraordinary manner. He 
could not see to read it by the light 
of a street lamp, on account of the 
fog. He walked for a few paces, and 
turned into one of the small streets 
leading out of Piccadilly. 

A nttle way on, he saw the slanting 
rays of a light, which emanated from a 
chink in the doorway. 

On approaching more closely, he 
perceived that it wa|i the doorway of 
a small tavern. 

The duke knocked twice at this door 
before it was opened ; but at last his 
summons was answered by a man who 
seamed half asleep, and rather inclined 
to be surly. 

But there was something in the no- 
bleman's manner which commanded 
respect, even from those who were 
unacquainted with his rank. 

"I am sorry to disturb you at so 
late an hour," he said, "but seeing 
the light under your door, I imagined 
that you had not yet gone to bed. 
Will you oblige me with a bottle of 
soda-water, and allow me to read a 
letter by the gaslight in your *bar?" 

"Certainly, sir," replied the man, 
politely. While he unfastened the wire 
about the neck of the soda-water bottle, 
the Duke of Arlington tore open the 
mysterious letter with a hand which 
trembled in spite of himself. 

The letter was worded thus : — 

" The Duke of ArUogton has been lyamed 
once ; but he has reftised to listen. WiU he 
hear a second warning, or will he rash head- 
long to the abyss ottxi\ii\.YiaUV^a\i^tote him? 
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To-morrow will be too »late. If he would 
listen, he must listen to night. The White 
Phantom will be in St. George's Church, 
Hanover Square, two hours after mid- 
night." 

This was all. There was neither 
signature nor date ; the hand was 
cramped and formal, and was evi- 
dently disguised. 

"Two hours after midnight!" re- 
peated the duke. 

Almost involuntarily his eyes glanced 
to the clock against the opposite wall. 

" A quarter to two ! " he said, aloud. 

" Yes, sir," answered the landlord, 
" and we're pretty near right. A minute 
or two slow if anything, but pretty near 
right." 

He was pouring out the soda-water 
as hb said this. 

" Never mind that, my good friend," 
said the duke, hastily, " I can't stop to 
drink it." 

He flung half a crown upon the coun- 
ter and ran out of the house without 
waiting for the change. 

" It would be wiser perhaps to treat 
this vile scrawl with contempt," he 
thought, as he hurried through one of 
the streets leading towards Hanover 
Square ; '* but I must and will fathom 
the mysfery, and in order to do this 
I must see this white-robed wman 
onoe more." 

He could not repress a shudder, as 
he remembered the phantom-like form 
which he had beheld in the obscurity 
of the garret near Drury Lane. Power- 
ful as his intellect was, that shadowy, 
figure had made a lasting impression 
upon his imagination. 

The clock struck two as he ap- 
proached the church, — that church 
which he was so soon to entdr as 
a bridegroom. 

All was dark at the front entrance. 
There was no living creature upon 
the broad stone steps or within the 
shadows of the porch. 

" Bah ! " he exclaimed, sdomfully, 
"the conspirators could not go so 
far as to make this holy edifice the 
scene of their abominable plottings. 
I have been a fool,to come upon so 
mad an errand." 

He was descending the steps, and 
about to leave the church, "^hen lie 



remembered a small side door com- 
municating with the body of the church, 
and often used by those who wished to 
enter the edifice without being seen by- 
the crowd assembled to behold the wed- 
ding-guests. 

He pushed towards this door, and ' 
perceived, as he approached it, the 
faint glimmer of a light upon the 
pavement. 

The door was ajar, and a light was 
burning within the church. 

'* The conspirators are more daring 
than I thought," muttered the duke. 

He pressed the door open and en- 
tered the edifice. 

Two men were standing within the 
doorway, — one was the sexton who 
had charge of the church, the other 
was the man who had given the 
duke the letter. 

The sexton had a lantern in his hand, 
which shed a dim and uncertain light 
upon the objects near, leaving the 
body of the church in total dark- 
ness, except in the space before one 
large window, through which streamed 
the struggling moonbeams which glim- 
mered faintly through the fog. 

"This is the gentleman whom I 
expected,", said the man, whose face 
was quite concealed by the darkness 
of the* church and the shadow of the 
brim of his hat. " You can wait in 
the vestry till we are ready to leave 
the church." 

•The sexton nodded and wa,lked away, 
carrying his lantern with him. 

The duke and the stranger were thus 
left in total darkness. There was no 
light whatever in the gloomy building, 
except the faint moonbeams streaming 
in through the large window. 

" Why have I been summoned here ? " 
exclaimed the duke. " What is the 
motive of all this juggling?" 

The stranger's voice answered him 
from the further end of the building. 

" You will see, presently," said the 
voice, in slow and solemn tones. 
" Look towards the moonlight below 
the western window." 

The duke looked with a shudder 
of horror in the direction of which 
the mati spoke. 
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like form which he had seen in the 
garret at midnight on t^e 16th of 
October. 

He recognized the shadowy and indis- 
.tinct figure ; the yhite garments, the 
vapory outline. 

An exclamation of terror burst 
from his lips, but he was a brave 
man, and lie quickly recovered his 
presence of mind. He tried to rush 
towards the phantom, but he was 
stopped by a range of pews, which 
formed a barrier between himself and 
the shadowy form. 

The chiirch was strange to him, and 
it would have been utterly impossible 
for him to find his way to the moon- 
lit window in the darkness. He was 
compelled, therefore, to remain where 
he was, separated from the phantom 
by the entire width of the holy edifice. 

" Gerald Mortimer," said a voice, 
whose tones he recognized as those 
he had heard in the garret of the 
unoccupied house, — " Gerald Morti- 
mer, you refused to heed my warn- 
ing." 

" I did," answered the duke, haugh- 
tily ; " because your infamous words 
contained a vile slander against the 
most lovely and innocent of women. 
K, dissatisfied at the ill success of your 
first attempt, you seek a second time to 
succeed in j^our foul plot. I tell you that 
you waste time and trouble." 

"You refuse, then, to be warned?" 

" I refuse to listen to a shameful 
slander. If a voice from the graTe 
were to tell me that Blanch^ Vavasour 
is unworthy of my love I would not 
believe the black falsehood." ^ 

" You would not beliere the voice of 
the dead, if the dead could speak?" 

"No!" exclaimed the duke. "I 
would not, so help me Heaven!" 

"We will test your fortitude some 
day, Gerald Mortimer ; the dead shall 
speak to you." 

"Impious blasphemer 1" cried the 
duke, " I will hear no more." 

He turned to leave the edifice, but 
he remembered that he had heard a 
k.ey turned in the lock of the dpor 
by which he had entered. 

He was, doubtless, a prisoner ; caught 
in the trap set for him by the enemies 
of the woman he loved. 



" Listen, Gerald Mortimer, Duke of 
Arlington," said the voice of the White 
Phantom, — "listen, and be warned 
while there is yet time. To-morrow 
morning it wiU be too late, — to-morrow 
morning you are to lead your promised 
bride to the altar of this holy edifice. 
Be warned before it is too late, or live 
to repent your folly through a weary 
lifetime of misery. Blanche Vavasour 
is a murderess ! " 

" Liar ! " cried the duke, almost mad 
with rage. 

" She is a murderess. It may not 
have been her hand which struck the 
blow; but it was at her bidding that 
the blow was struck. Ask her the fate 
of her lover, Hubert Monkton, the 
artist. Bid her recall to her memory 
the events of the 13th of October. 
And then tell her that she is unworthy 
to b^ the wife of an honorable man. 
Remember ! the step you are to take a 
few hours hence can never be undone. 
The vows you are to speak can never 
be recalled. Remember, and be warned 
while there is time ! " 

" Slanderer ! " exclaimed Gerald 
Mortimer ; " infamous slanderer ! 
Blanche Vavasour was as high above 
Hubert Monkton, the artist, as the 
stars are abpve the earth. What was 
he to her?" . 

" Her lover ! " answered the voice, 
solemnly. 

" It is false ! "cried the duke. 

" Her wretched dupe, — the poor fool 
of her false smiles, — who was weak 
enough to believe that the fashionable 
beauty would descend from her high 
estate to wed the man whose only 
wealth waid genius." 

"it is false, I say," repeated the 
duke. 

"It is true, Gerald Mortimer," an- 
swered the pitiless voice. " Ask Lady 
Blanche Vavasour for the missing let- 
ters, — the missing letters which con- 
tain . her vows of constancy to the 
murdered man! It is true, Gerald 
Mortimer, and your own heart tellsi 
you that it is true I " 

It was indeed so. A dea(^ly coldness 
at the heart of the generous and trust- 
ing man seemed to tell him that there 
might be truth in the cruel words he 
had Just heard. The excitement, the 
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wild passion, the indignant pride were I been nobody but the gent who wanted 



too much for the strong man to bear. 
^ The moonlit window — the phantom 
^ form — the dark shadows of the pillared 
* aisles swam before his eyes ; he stag- 
' gered forward for a few steps, Teeled, 
■ and fell heavily to the ground, with 
^ his face towards the ceiling of the 
- church. 

' The sexton l^pard the fall, and came, 
lantern in hand, from the vei^ry. 

He stumbled over the prostrate body 
of the duke. 

For a moment he was horror-struck, 
believing that the church had been pol- 
luted by some deed of violence, but on 
bending over the duke he found that 
he had only fainted. • 

" What's the meaning of this, I won- 
der?" he muttered. "I hope there's 
been no mischief done. I was wrong 
to consent to this business, and to take 
the other man's money. If it was 
found out I should get into a regular 
mess." 

He held the lantern above his head, 
and looked about for the man who had 
bribed him to consent to the meeting in 
the church. ^ 

As he did so he caught sight of a dark 
figure going out of the side door, and 
at the same moment the door closed 
with a loud bang. 

" Gone ! " exclaimed the sexton ; 
*' that's queer! and he's left me with 
this man in an insensible state I " 

He went into the vestry, and, after 
searching two cupboards, returned with 
a bottle of smelling-salts, and another 
"bottle containing water. 

He sprinkled cold water ovef the face 
of the duke, and put the smelling salts 
to his nostrils. Gerald Mortimer re- 
vived slowly, and, opening his eyes, 
looked about him. 

"Ah, I remember!" he exclaimed, 
starting to his feet and looking towards 
the faint moonbeams; "I remember 
all! Where is she? Let me see her 
face to face in the broad daylight ! I 
will no longer be the fool of this in- 
famous conspiracy! Let me see her 
face to face in the light of day! — 
\Vhere is she, man ; where is she?" 

"/S'/ie/" said the sexton, in a tone 
of unmitigated astonishment. " There's 
been no shes here to-night. There's 
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to meet you here, and persuaded me to 
get out of my bed to let you into the 
church. If the plate had been kept any- 
where very easy to get at, I shouldn't 
have been quite so ready to oblige him, 
though he did give we something for 
my trouble." 

During this speech the duke had re- 
covered his tranquillity of manner, if 
not of mind, a^d he spoke with calm 
deliberation. 

" Tell me," he said, " and tell me the 
truth, — you shall be well rewarded for 
your candor, — did any woman enter 
this church before I came in at that 
door?" 

" Not to my knowledge, sir." 

"You are certain that no woman 
entered ? " 

"Well, sir," answered the sexton,, 
" I shouldn't like to tell a story ; so I 
won't say I'm certain. Because, yon 
see, I can't ; the church was as dark as 
pitch, except for a yard or so around 
my lantern, and the door was ajar. I 
can't take my gospel oath that nobody 
stole in at that door while, me and the 
gent was standin' here waitin'. But 
all I can say is, if they did, I didn^t 
see 'em." 

"How long did you and the gentle- 
man stand here before I came in ? " 

" Well, sir, it must have been nigh 
upon a quarter of an hour. It waa 
half-past one when the gent knocked 
me up, and said he wanted me to- do- 
him a favor, and he'd pay me handsome 
for jay trouble. He'd made a wager 
with another gent, he said, that he'd 
meet that other gent at two o'clock in 
the interior of St. George's Church, and 
the other gent didn't believe he could 
do it. An(f he offered me a ten-pound 
note, on condition that I come over 
here and let him into the church for 
half an hour, remainin' in the building 
myself all the time to see as all was 
right. I gavp my consent, sir, though 
I didn't ought to have done it ; for I'm 
a poor man with a large family, and ten 
pound is an objick to me." 

" Had you never seen this geuttcman 
before to-night ? " 

" Never to my knowledge, sir ; but, 
to tell the truth, I didn't see him to- 
night, for his face was. so muffled u|j b^ 
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the comforter about his chin, that he 
might have been the Emperor of Roos* 
sia for aught I knowed/' 

The duke sighed wearily. He 
dropped a couple of sovereigns into 
the sexton's hand, and, bid^g him 
good-night, left tbe church. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

THB MEBCHAKT'S DAUGHTBR* 

Ok the same day as that on which 

the Ariends of the Earl of Templeton 

assembled to do honor to his daughter 

. on the eve of her brilliant marriage, a 

young man lounged upon the pavement 

iof the Strand, opposite to Somerset 

; House, watching the passing omnibuses 

.^and evidently waiting for some partic- 

1 ular vehicle. 

He was plainly dressed, but his cos- 
: tume, though scrupulously economical 
in all its details, was evidently that of 
a gentleman. He was good-looking, 
but his face was pale and careworn, and 
:his upper lip had a restless motion, 
which gave an unpleasant peculiarity 
to his countenance. 

The reader has seen him before, for 
■ he^is the young chemist who answered 
the duke's interrogatories upon the 
night of the 16th of October.- 

An impatient f^own contracted his 

! strongly marked eyebrows, as he 

watched the passing vehicles. He 

took out his watch, a plain silver Ge- 

:neva, and looked at the dial. 

" Two o'clock," he muttered ; " it 
will be three before I get there, and I 
must be back by five, or I shall be as- 
sailed with jealous hints and^ dark sus- 
picions. A curse upon my wretched 
.home and all belonging to it ! " 

He hailed a Putney omnibus, which 
approached as he uttered these words, 
and, seating himself in the darkest cor- 
ner of the vehicle, abandoned himself 
i;o reflection, which, from the dark shad- 
*Ows that overspread his haggard face, 
wi^ evidently <^ a gloomy character. 

He alighted from the omnibus in the 
neighborhood of Walham Green, and 
walked rapidly in the direction of a 
narrow lane leading out of a by-road.^ 



At the bottom of this lane the young 
man paused at a wooden door in a brid 
wall, which surrounded a large but di- 
lapidated-looking house, the upper win- 
dows of which were visible above the 
wall. This house was massively builtf 
large and handsome, but the gloomy 
situation in which it was placed gave it 
an air of desolation that was consider- 
ably increased by its /leglected and 
comfortless aspect. 

The young man rang a bell whidi 
hung by the side of the wooden door, 
and waited patiently for an answer to 
his summons. After the lapse of aboat 
five minutes, a slow footstep was heard 
shuffling over the flagged court-yard be- 
tween the house and the door. 

The door was opened by an old 
woman, who looked cautiously out at 
the visitor. 

" Oh, it's you ,*' she said. " I thought 
nobody else would be comin' here at 
this time of the afternoon. You're te 
come in, I suppose." 

" Yes, Barbara, if you please," an- 
swered the young man, passing the 
woman before she had time to intercept 
him, and walking towards the door 
of the house. *' Is Miss Lilian at 
home?" 

" Why, of course she's at home," re- 
plied the old woman; "where should 
she be but at home, I should like to 
know?" 

The visitor entered the gloomy hall 
of the old house, and knocked softly at 
a door on the left of "the entrance ; a 
harsh voice from within answered : — 

" Come in." 

The young man opened the door 
and passed into the apartment. It 
was large and handsomely furnished, 
but, like the rest of the house, it 
had a gloomy aspect. It was lighted 
by two windows which reached from 
the ceiling to the ground, but the hi^ 
wall which surrounded the court-yard 
threw its dreary shadow upon all. 

There were three persons in this 
room, — a woman, seated in an arm- 
chair at one end of the apartment, a 
man of about fifty years of age, and a 
young girl, who salt at one of the win- 
dows, occupied with a piece of em- 
broidery. The woman had once been 
handsome; her hair was raven blade, 
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her featares regular, her eyes lai^e, 

dark, and lustrous ; but there was that 

terrible blank in her ashy face which 

blots out all beauty. The mind was 

1 wanting iti that haggard countenance. 

[ It was impossible to look at this woman 

I without discovering the truth. She 

} was mad. 

I The man was tall and thin, with an 

angular, bony figure, and a face whose 

\ harsh expression made it almost repul- 

I, sive. The girl was about twenty years 

3 of age. She, too, had black hair and 

\ eyes ; and in her youthftil beauty it was 

g easy to trace a strong resemblance to 

f the faded loveliness of the elder woman. 

She rose suddenly as the young man 

entered, and approached to meet him. 

" Ah, Joseph," she exclaimed, " you 
have come at last I Truant, deserter, 
I thought we should never see you 
again." 

The young £aan, whose name was 
Joseph Maldon, took the girl's hand, 
and, bending over it, pressed it to his 
lips. 

" I was here the day before yester- 
day, Lilian, dearest," he murmured. 

" But not yesterday," answered Lil- 
ian. " What were you doing yester- 
day?" 

" I was attending my patients," Jo- 
seph Maldon replied, gravely. " You 
forget, Lilian, that I have a profession, 
and a serious one, to occupy my time ; 
and that if I neglect that, it will be 
long before I have a home to offer my 
future wife." 

"What of that?" said the young 
girl, impatiently, " I am rich enough 
for both of us. Am I not, papa ? " 

"Yes, yes, Lilian," answered the 
harsh voice of the elderly man, who 
was called Andrew Burton; "you're 
^ rich enough, Lilian, but you don't sup- 
pose I'm going to let you marry a pau- 
per for all that^" 

Joseph Maldon drew himself to his 
flillest height, and looked proudly at 
Mr. Burton. 

" Nor will I ever as]|(-your daughter 
to marry me," he said, ** until I am in 
a position to do so." 

" But why should you slave your- 
self to a shadow, Joseph ? " exclaimed 
Lilian. " I tell you again that I am 
rich. I shall be of age in another 



twelvemonth, and I shall do what I like 
with my money, because it is not given 
to me by papa, but left to me by a gentle* 
man whom I never saw, -«— Sir Har- 
vey Edgecomb!^."' 

As the young girl pronounced this 
name, the woman, who had sat in % 
listless attitude, silent and unmoved, 
ever since Joseph Maldon entered the 
room, suddenly lifted her head, and con- 
vulsively clenching her wasted hands, 
murmur^, in a voice of terible melan- 
choly : — 

" Revenge ! revenge I revenge ! " 

There was something awfhl in her 
slow and solemn utterance of this 
thrice-repeated ejaculation. 

Lilian Burton hurried to the wretch- 
ed woman. 

"Mamma," she said, gently j " dear- 
est mamma, pray be calm." 

The woman looked at her with a 
strange expression, and then recover- 
ing herself, as with an effort, said, 
with apparent tranquillity : — 

" Did I speak, Lilian ? I beg your 
pardon, my dear ; my thoughts wander 
sometimes. Mr. Maldon, pray excuse 
me ; I did not see you before." 

She held out her hand to the young 
chemist, and saluted him with the easy 
grace of a lady. 

" When is the marriage to take 
place?" she asked. "When am I to 
see my daughter a happy bride ? " 

Lilian Burton blushed ; and Joseph 
Maldon seemed strangely embarrassed 
by the question. 

There was little of a lover's enthusi- 
asm in the tone in which he answered. 

"I — I — am not yet in a position 
to marry," he said. " Miss Burton is 
convinced of my devoted affection for 
her, and she has consented to wait until 
I am better off." 

" Wait until doomsday ! " ejaculated 
Mr. Burton. " A surgeon in a poor 
neighborhood, such as yours, is not 
likely to become a millionnaire in a very 
great hurry. As Lilian seems deter- 
mined to have you, and as she has 
money of her own, the sooner you 
make a match of it the better. I shan't 
be sorry to g^ rid of her. Girls are 
a deal of trouble, and a great expensis 
into the bargain." 

Lilian lifted tex ^^^ ^^as^ ^^^^^ "^^^^^ 
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a reproacbftil gaze towards her father's 
face. 

>^I did not think I had been much 

^ trouble to you, papa," she murmured. 

* ^' I have always been obedient, though 

you have never seemed to love me." 

%6he drew her arm gently through her 

father's as she spoke, but a dark frown 

contracted his harsh features as she did 

so, and he repulsed her rudely. 

" The sooner the marriage comes off 
the better," he s^id. '^ I am a business 
man, and I look at everything in a busi- 
ness light. I hate sentimentalit3^" 

Lilian Burton sighed and returned 
to her seat near the window. Joseph 
Maldon took a chair at her side, and 
bent over her, talking in a low voice, 
while she busied herself with her em- 
broideiy. 

Mrs. Burton sat with her head resting 
op her hand, in the attitude of patient 
despondency. Her husband remon- 
strated with her in a grumbling under- 
tone for the strangeness of her con- 
duct. 

Joseph had not long been seated by 
the side of his betrothed when the little 
timepiece on the mantel-shelf struck 
four. 

He rose hastily at the sound of the 
strokes. 

"I must leave you, dearest Lilian," 
he said ; ^^ I have a particular patient 
to see at five o'clock," 

"Leave us so soon? " exclaimed the 
young girl ; " I think you make your 
patients an excuse for giving us very 
little of your society, Joseph." 

*' No, indeed, Lilian," answered Jo- 
seph Maldon ; " the patient whom I 
have to see to-night is very ill, and 
must not on any account be neglected." 

" Is the person in danger? " 

Simple and natural as this question 
was, the young man's eyelids fell, and 
his face grew paler than usual as he an- 
swered it. 

" Yes," he said ; " in great danger." 

" Then go, Joseph," exclaimed Lil- 
ian. '' I would not for worlds be so 
selfish as to keep you here when you 
can be of service elsewhere." 

The young man lifted«her hand once 
more to his lips, and, after bidding 
adieu to Mrs. Burton, who answered 



him in a listless and absent manner, he 
prepared to leave the room. 

Andrew Burton followed him into 
the hall. 

" When shall we see you again, Jo-' 
seph ? " he asked. 

" To-morrow, I hope." 

Mr. Burton looked at the young man 
for a few moments with a scrutinizing 
glance. His small eyes were of a gray- | 
ish-green, and had something ratlike in 
their eager glance. 

"To-morrow?" he repeated; "but 
suppose I don't. see ypu to-morrow, or 
suppose by any accident I had occasion 
to write to you, where shall I direct 
my letters ? You have never given us 
your address." 

Joseph Maldon's face grew deadly 
pale. 

" Have I not? *' he said, hesitatingly. 
" That's strange ; but I am little more 
than a student yet, and I — I — live in 
a very obscure neighborhood." 

"Yes," answered Andrew Burton, 
with his eyes still fixed upon th^ face 
of the young man, "I understand that. 
But where is it that 3^ou live? " 

" Near Drury Lane." 

"Drury Lane is a wide neighbor- 
hood. I must have your exact address 
if I write to you." 

The chemist looked at his interroga- 
tor with a dark frown. 

" Kale Court," he muttered. 

" Kale Court. What number? " 

" Number Five." 

" That will do ; I shall know where 
to write to you, or to call on you if I 
have occasion." 

Joseph Maldon started as if he had 
been shot. 

"I had rather you would not call 
upon me," he said. " The place is poor 
and shabby, and — and — I should be 
ashameH for you to see me in it." 

" Bah ! " exclaimed Andrew Burton ; 
" I've seen poverty before to-day ! I 
am a man of the world — a man of busi- 
ness. I am not easily shocked. Re- 
member, the sooner this marriage 
comes off the better for all parties. I 
am contented, and so is my — , so is 
Lilian. I wish for no idle delay. 
Good-night I" 

He opened the door as he spoke. 
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^ Joseph Maldon bade him good-night 
and left the house. The old woman 
J appeared at the door in the wall, to let 
out the solitary visitor. 

" Strange ! " said Joseph Maldon, as 
^ he walked in the wintry darkness 
^ towards th6 high-road. " There must 
^ be some mystery hidden beneath the 
^ quiet aspect of that family. The 
woman mad ; the girl possessed of a 
fortune bequeathed to her by a stran- 
ger ; the man rich, yet eager to marry 
his daughter to one of whom he knows 
actually nothing : there must be some 
trickery, some dark secret beneath this. 
No matter, so long as it enriches me. 
So long as it releases me from my 
dreary and wretched hovel, what have 
I to care for. But what is to be done ? 
Burton has extorted my address from 
me. What if he does indeed come to 
Kale Court? He will discover all, and 
I shall be ruined." His dark eyebrows 
contracted, his lip quivered convul- 
sively, and he walked on for some time 
with his h^ad bent, and his arms folded 
upon his breast. 

By and by he raised his head sud- 
denly, and, looking towards London, 
exclaimed in a voice of suppressed, but 
intense passion : — 

" The curse of hate, and the blight 
of death light upon the home to which 
Igor* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE HURRIED MARRIAGE. 

The November daylight dawned late 
upon the wedding morning of Lady 
Blanche Vavasour, and it found the 
fashionable belle seated before hei* 
looking-glass, with her lady's maid only 
In the first preparations for the bridal 
toilet. 

Lady Blanche had passed a weary 
and sleepless night. A prey to some 
secret wretchedness 'i^hich banished 
slumber from her pillow, she had 
counted the slow hours, and listened 
with restless eagerness to the silvery 
chimes of the buhl clock, upon the 
chimney-piece opposite her bed. 

The late daylight was welcome to I 



her eyes, for it ended tde misety of the 
tedious night; and it would have been 
difficult to believe that the lovely creat- 
ure who sat before her mirror, her eyes 
brilliant with the light of triumph, and 
her cheeks tinted with the fresh Sfe 
delicate hues of a tt^Swly gathered blush- 
rose, had passed a long night in the 
agonizing torments of a guilty con- 
science. 

While her lady^s-maid was occupied 
in arranging her mistress's glittering 
plaits of golden hair. Lady Blanche 
Vavasour sat with her eyes fixed on a 
tiny jewelled watch, which hung on an 
ormolu stand on her dressing-table. 

" Nine o'clock," she murmured j 
" only nine. Two hours yet before the 
time appointed for the marriage cere- 
mony ! How slowly the hands move ! 
Two hours I What may not happen in 
two hours?" 

Louison Mardel, the French lady's- 
maid, watched her mistress's face in 
the glass ; but she couM see nothing in 
its expression ^ut the excitement nat- 
ural to the occasion. 

" How slow you are, Louison ! " ex- 
claimed Lady Blanche, impatiently; 
" you were never so long about my 
hair before." 

" But you will pardon my slowness 
on such an occasion as this, miladi," 
answered the French woman. '' I wish 
madame to look indeed a duchess." 

A radiant smile of mingled pride and 
triumph illuminated the face of Lady 
Blanche as the maid pronounced these 
words. 

" A ducheds 1 " she repeated. *' Yes, 
in two hours I shall be a duch- 



ess. 



a 



Louison Mardel coiled the superb 
plaits of hair in a knot at the back of 
Lady Blanche's head. This knot was 
supported by a comb of oriental pearls, 
one of the gifts of the Duke of Arling- 
ton. The alabaster forehead of the 
bride was encircled by a coronet-shaped 
wreath of orange blossoms, the buds of 
which were also of large pearls, wbiie 
the flowers were sprinkled with dia- 
monds, which represented dew-drops. 

The bridal dress was of white moire 
antique, completely covered by an 
overskirt of the mos^^ Nti^^ji"^^ >^^3>:q&» 
lace. TVi\a dt^^a \i"aA ^c^'aX* ^i. ^\as^ *^<s^ 
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tune; bat Lord Templeton's creditors 
were ready to oblige hitia, in order 
to secure the patronage of the future 
Duchess of Arlington, who was sure to 
take her place as one of the leaders of 
fwhion. 

The toilet was completed as the clock 
struck ten. 

'^Now, miladi," said the French 
woman, ^^ jou will take some breakfast, 
I hope ; for it would not do for you to 
faint away during the marriage cere- 
mony." 

" Yes, Louison," answered Lady 
Blanche ;. ^^ I shall breakfast with papa 
this morning, as it it is the last which 
I shall spend at home." 

She descended to the morning-room 
in which her father was seated. Lord 
Templeton's attack of gout had passed 
away, and for a time he was compara- 
tively free from the excruciating tor- 
ture. 

^^ My old enemy has had the politeness 
to desert me on this important occa- 
sion, my dear Blanche," said the doting 
father, as his daughter entered the 
room in her bridal dress ; '' and I shall 
be able to give my child away to the 
man of her choice, and of mine, too, for 
the matter of that, for a more noble fel- 
low than the Duke of Arlington never 
existed. My dearest girl, how lovely 
you look this morning ! " 

Lady Blanche Vavasour bent over 
her father's chair and embraced him 
tenderly. 

^^What shall I do without you, 
Blanche," said the earl, taking both his 
daughter's hands in his own and gazing 
with proud affection at her beautiful 
face. '^ What shall I do when I lose 
you, dearest? I think that when we 
are separated I shall have only one 
Comfort left." 

*'^ And what will that be, dearest fa- 
ther?" 

" Your picture, my darling ; the por- 
trait that was painted by that promis- 
ing young artist who gave you lessons 
in painting. Let me see, Monkton, I 
think he was called. Why, how you 
shiver, Blanche \ " exclaimed the earl, 
suddenly. 

^'The morning is cold, papa," an- 
swered Lady Blanche, carelessly ; '^ and 
a wedding dress is not the warmest 



costume in the world for a November 
day." 

At this moment a loud knocking and 
ringing sounded at the hall door. Lady 
Blanche hurried to the vrindow. 

^^ It is the duke's carriage ! " she ex- 
claimed. ^^ What can have brought 
him here ? We were to * have met at 
the church." 

Thq color faded from her cheeks, 
leaving her deadly pale. 

She remained near the window, as if 
transfixed to the spot upon which she 
stood. 

'^ It is his step," she murmured, as 
a footfall sounded upon the stair. 

The Duke of Arlington entered the 
room. He was paler than his intended 
bride ; his lips were set with the rigidity 
of determination, and a terrible light 
shone in his eyes. 

" Lord Templeton," he said, " I 
know that you will pardon this intru- 
sion. I come to ask you a favor." 

" A favor I " 

^' Yes. The marriage 'was * arranged 
to be solemnized at eleven o'clock." 

"It was." 

" Suffer me to anticipate the hour. 
It is now ten minute^ past ten. Take 
Lady Blanche with you in my carriage ; 
drive without a moment's delay to 
St. George's church ; I will follow you 
in a cab, and the wedding can take 
place at half-past ten." 

"But why thould we make this 
change in our arrangements ? " asked 
Lord Templeton. " AH was settled for 
eleven o'clock. The carriages were to 
be at the church at that hour, and our 
friends assembled to witness the cere- 
mony." 

" We need no friends to assist at 
our union,'^ answered the duke, hastily. 
" There is not a moment to be lost. I 
tell you, my dear sir, I have a most 
powerful motive for making this re^ 
quest." 

" And I will not grant it until I know 
that motive," replied the earl, with an 
accent of determination. 

"As you will, my Lord," said Grerald 
Mortimer. "I wished to spare your- 
self, and the woman I love, all unneces- 
sary pain ; but since you compel me to 
speak, I will speak plainly. I told you 
a few days since that Lady Blanche has 
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I enemies, — secret enemies, who are un- 
scrupulous as to the means by which 

■ they assail her.". 

I Blanche Vavas6ur laughed a silvery 

laugh as the duke said this. 

e " Surely, Gerald," she said, careless- 

i 1^9 '^ you have hever been so foolish as 
to listen to those horrible people again. 
I cannot forget how you frightened me 
one morning, about a month ago, by 
saying the most ridiculous and extraor- 
dinary things." 

The duke looked scrutinizingly at his 
promised bride. Innocence and candor 
seemed to beam like the light of morn- 
ing from her beautiful smile. 

" It is no matter for jesting, Blanche," 
he said, gravely. " Whoever these ene- 
mies are, and whatever motive they 
may have, thej*^ are relentless, subtle, 
and implacable. You say I should not 
^ have listened. Did you know all, you 
would wonder that I could listen with- 
out believing. You would wonder that, 
after what I heard last night, I am here 
to-day to lead you to the altar." 

*' What, then, did they dare to say ? " 
exclaimed the earl, rising from his 
chair, as if ready to denounce and defy 
the hidden enemies of his beloved 
daughter. " What did these wretches 
dare to say against my innocent child ? " 
*' They said that which I will not re- 
peat," ansfnrered Gerald Mortimer. *' I 
will hot pollute the ears of the woman 
I iove, upon this day above all other 
days, by repeating the infaibaous words 
•which I heard last night.** 

" Last night ! " exclaimed Lady 
Blanche. 

"Yes, last night, after I left this 
house," repeated the duke. " But there 
is no time to be lost. It wants only ten 
minutes to the half hour. My reason 
for anticipating the apx>ointed time is 
this : There is little doubt that these 

^^ people — these secret enemies of Lady 
Blanche — will try to be present at the 
ceremony ; nay, perhaps, will even be 
more daring, and attempt some indirect 
insult towards the bride as she enters 
or leaves the church. I would at least 
prevent this." 

" And it shall be prevented," cried 
Lor*l Templeton, energetically. " You 
are a noble fellow, Gerald, and Heaven 

i grant you may be rewarded for your 



goodness! Come, Blandie. These peo- 
ple shall not enjoy the infamous triumph 
of making you unhappy upon your wed- 
ding-day. I will take your carriage, 
Gkrald,and you can follow immediately. 
We shall reach the church in five min- 
utes." 

" You will find all ready," said Ger- 
ald Mortimer, " I have seen and spoken 
to the clergyman, and all is arranged." 

At five and twenty minutes before 
eleven the earl and his daughter as- 
cended the steps of St. Geoi^e's Church. 
The duke had taken a Hansom cab and 
had arrived before them. The clergy- 
man was waiting with his surplice on 
to perform the ceremony. The earl, - 
the clerk, and the pew-opener were the 
only witnesses of this strange wedding. 
The day was dark and gloomy, and 
there seemed something ominous of evil 
to come in this hurried ceremony. The 
bride's magnificent costume seemed out 
of place in the almost empty church. 

It wanted five minutes to eleven 
when the service was completed, and 
the duke gave his arm to the bride to 
conduct her to the carriage. As they 
left the church, the equipages of the 
guests who were to have assisted at the 
wedding began to arrive, and elegantly 
dressed women and aristocratic-looking 
men alighted before the steps of the 
holy edifice. 

It was Lord Templeton's task to ex- 
plain to these guests that there had been 
a mistake in the announcement of the 
hour for the ceremony. Among these 
guests was Percival Holmwood, the dis- 
appointed admirer of the bride, 
^s the duke and duchess descended 
the steps, the young millionnaire met 
them. 

He bowed low as he approached the 
bride, and stood aside with his hat in 
his hand while she passed him. 

" Let me be the first to offer my con- 
gratulations to the Duchess of Arling- 
ton," he said, courteously. 

*^ And let me be the second," said the 
voice of one of the persons in the front 
row of the crowd which had already as- 
sembled about the steps of the church. 

The person who spoke was a woman 
dressed in the deepest moacivvcs.<qL, ^^^ai^ 
can be wowi Vn TCi^TCLOY^ ol'^^^jst^ ^^^''^^ 
relation. ^:\l^^iA'^ft^AxroL^^^^»^^^^^'^^^ 
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of this voice, and looked scratinizingly 
at the person who had spoken, but the 
woman's face was^ completely concealed 
by a double veil of black orape. 

The guests who had intended to as- 
sist at the wedding re-entered their car- 
riages, and followed the equipage of the 
bride and bridegroom to Lord Temple- 
ton's mansion in Piccadilly. 

A most splendid wedding-breakfast 
awaited them in the large dining-room ; 
but the party was a small one, and the 
long table looked dreary in its splen- 
dor under the cold light of the Novem- 
ber da3^^ At about three o'clock in the 
afternoon the duchess ascended to her 
own apartments to change her brilliant 
bridal costume for the dress in which 
she was to start for the Continent, 
where the newly-married pair were to 
spend the honeymoon. 

As the bride crossed the hall on her 
way to the grand staii'case, she met 
Philip Rowland, who had assisted the 
other footmen in waiting upon the 
guests at the wedding-breakfast. She 
lingered for a moment, under pretence 
of gathering a flower from an exotic- 
plant which bloomed in a superb China 
vase, at the bottom of the staircase, and 
addressed this man. 

'••You told me last night that you 
had a letter for me," she said, in a low 
voice. 

" Yes, my Lady. I beg pardon, I 
should have said your Grace," answered 
the man, respectfully. 

" Why, then, did you not bring it to 
me last night, when our visitors had 
left?" . 

" Because I had lost it, your Gfa^." 

'' Lost it ! " exclaimed Blanche. '' But 
where and how?" 

''In my own room, last night, I 
fainted away, — from a fall, I believe, — 
and when I revived I discovered that 
the letter had been stolen from me." 

"By whom?" asked the duchess, ea- 
gerly. 

"I suspect one of my fellow-servants ; 
but I am not certain that it was he who 
stole it." 

" Did the letter reveal anything? " 

" Very little." 

"Philip Rowland," said the duchess, 
fixing her large blue eyes upon the man, 
*^if yoa wi8h to be rich, serve me, and 



serve me well ; but beware how you be- 
tray me. You should know me well 
enough to remember .that I do not fail 
to revenge myself upon those who in- 
jure me." 

" I do remember everything, your 
Grace." 

" And yoU'are resolved to serve me ? " 

"lam." 

"You will do wisely. Your wages 
in my service from this day will be at 
the rate of three hundred a year. Foot- 
men are not generally paid so liberally ; 
and I. will give you a thousand pounds 
for each of the missing letters." 

" Your Grace is very generous." 

The footman bowed. The duchess 
gathered a few blossoms from the ex- 
otic, and ascended the staircase. 

Short as the interview had been, it 
had not been unobserved. Percival 
Holmwood had stood in the shadowy 
recess of the doorway leading to the 
dining-room, watching the duchess and 
her servant. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE MABBLE BUST. 



Amongst the large, old-fashioned 
houses which still stand yi Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, and which bear upon 
them the stamp of a bygone century, 
there is one darker, smaller, older, and 
more dilapidated than the rest, which 
stands at a corner close to the river 
Thames, which flows underneath the 
windows at- the back of the boose. 
The principal buildings in Cheyne 
Walk face the ,river; but this bouse, 
which, as we have said, stands at a 
corner, turns its back to the flowing 
tide. 

The strange woman who had advanced 
from the crowd to offer her congratula- 
tions to the Duchess of Arlington, 
waited upon the steps of St. George's 
Church until the last carriage had driven 
away and the crowd of foot passen- 
gers had entirely dispersed. She then 
walked into Hanover Square, and from 
thence to Regent Street, where she 
called a cab. She directed the cabman 
to drive to Cheyne Walk, and then 
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seating herself fkr back in the vehicle, 
out of sight of the passers-by, she 
lifted the thick black veil which had 
covered her face. 

This woman was Isadora Monkton. 

When the cab reached Cheyne Walk, 
Isadora Monkton directed the itian to 
stop ; alighted, paid, and dismissed him. 

She waited until the vehicle was out 
of sight before she stirred, and then 
walked slowly towards the water-side. 

*' We cannot be too cautious," she 
murmured, as she looked after the re- 
ceding vehicle. 

She had lowered her veil before 
alighting from the cab, and her feat- 
ures were entirely concealed by the 
thick folds of crape. 

Isadora Monkton stopped at the door 
of the corner house by the water, — 
the house which we have described. 
This dreary dwelling had fbw of the 
signs of habitation. The windows 
were encrusted with dirt ; the shutters 
in front of the house were half closed ; 
the door-step looked as if it had not 
been cleaned within the last twelve 
months. 

Isadora Monkton took a key fVom 
her pocket, and, inserting it in the key- 
hole of the heavy oaken door, let her- 
self into the house. 

She did not enter either of the rooms 
in the front of the house, but walked 
straight to a large apartment situated 
at the back, and overlooking the water, 
which, at high tide, flowed almost on a 
level with the sills of the two large 
windows. As she approached the door 
of this room, she stopped for a moment 
and listened. 

The sound of a chisel striking upon 
marble broke the silence of the deso- 
late house. 

A strange smile illumined the face 
of Isadora Monkton as she recognized 
this Bound. 

" Always Mthful I " she exclaimed ; 
** always constant! Never weary of 
his work ! 'He is indeed a friend, — a 
friend to the living and a friend to the 
dead ! Heaven help those to whom he 
is an enemy!" 

She turned the handle of the door 
softly, almost noiselessly, and entered 



the entire back of the house, and light- 
ed by two bare, curtainless windows, 
and without any ftirnitnre but a couple 
of cane chairs, and a rough deal table, 
which was strewn with the implements 
of a sculptor's art. 

At one end of the room stood an 
easel supporting a portrait, — a por- 
trait which seemed life-like in the per- 
fection of its painting. 

This was the portrait of Hubert 
Monkton, painted by himself a year 
before his death. 

The picture was life-size, and it rep- 
resented the young artist seated be- 
fore his easel with palette and pencils 
in his hand. 

The painted eyes seemed to follow 
those who looked upon them, returning 
the gaze with the answering glance of 
life itself. The painted lips were half 
parted as if about to speak. 

It was difficult to believe that this 
pictured face was the face of the dead. 

By the side of this easel, placed a 
little in advance of it, and, only sep- 
arated from it by the space of two or 
three feet, was a rough pedestal sup- 
porting an unfinished marble bust. 

This bust was a reproduction of the 
portrait. This bust was also an fexact 
representation of the face and head of 
Hubert Monkton. Allowing for the 
difference between the cold hues and 
the rigid lines of the marble, and the 
brilliant coloring and soft shadows of 
the picture, the bust was as good a 
likeness as the portrait. 

But it was as yet unfinished. The 
face already stood out in bold relief, 
Dut the head and throat were in the 
rough state. 

Sebastian Contes, the Spanish sculp- 
tor, was at work at this bust when Isa- 
dora entered the room, — so intently at 
work that he heard neither the opening 
of the door nor her approaching foot- 
steps. 

She laid her small black-gloved hand 
upon his shoulder. 

" You work well, Sebastian ! " she 
said. 

The young Spaniard turried around, 
and his face lighted up as he looked at 
Isadora Monkton. 

" Whit. >NO\3\^ \. T^^H, ^\a ^^ ^^^^ 



the room. 

It was a liarge apartment, occupying \ Vie excYavcaCi^^ e\i\>^xNs^'5^a^^^^ 
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" And for h« ! ** answered Isadora, 
gravely. 

" Yes ; for him too I — my friend ! — 
my brother artist ! '' said the ^Ipaniard. 
*' The work progresses, does it not?" 

*« Nobly, Sebastian I " 

" But tell me your news ! The mar- 
riage ! — did it take place ? " 

" It did ! " 

'* Bah ! " muttered the Spaniard be- 
tween his teeth; ''the duke must be 
bewitched ! *' 

'' He is bewitched by a beautiful face, 
as Ke was I " answered Isadora Monk- 
ton, pointing to the portrait of her 
Cousin Hubert. 

There was a suppressed bitterness in 
her tone, and a strange light in her eyes 
as she said this. 

"Then Lady Blanche is no longer 
simple Blanche Vavasour, but the Duch- 
ess of Arlington, the wife of one of 
the proudest and wealthiest noblemen 
in England ! " 

" So much the better," said Isadora. 

" Why ? " asked Sebastian Contes. 

" The higher the elevation the more 
terrible the fall;" ani^^ered the young 
girl, with a sinister significance. 

The Spaniard' did not reply to this 
strange speech. He took up his c^sel 
and resumed his work. 

He only slopped when the early win- 
ter twilight stole over the breast of the 
river, and gathered in dark shadow be- 
fore the windows of his studio. Dur- 
ing the four long hours that he had 
waited, Isadora Monkton had ^mained 
seated near one of the windows, neither 
reading nor working ; but silently and 
patiently watching the sculptor's labors." 

It seemed as if life and death hung 
npon the progress of this marble bust 
of Hubert Monkton. 

Isadora watched the gathering shad- 
ows with an impatient frown, which 
seemed to darken with the darkening 
of the winter's sky. 

As the mists obscured the river, and 
the daylight slowly faded, she spoke 
for the first time, after the long silence 
which had only been broken by the 
monotonous sound of the sculptor's 
chisel, and the plashing and gurgling 
of the river against the brickwork below 
the windows. At this dismal i^ason of 
the year, there w&a very little traffic 



upon the Thames at this distanoe from 
London. 

"Not another stroke, Sebastian," 
said Isadora ; " the light is nearly 
gone. Put away your work." The 
Spaniard obeyed without one word of 
remonstrance. Ho seemed entirely 
beneath the dominion of the young 
girl's powerful will. 

There are some minds formed to 
achieve a mastery over other^. There 
are some natures which seem created 
to rule; and the nature of Isadora 
Monkton had been fashioned in this 
queenly mould. 

" You must be faint and hungry, 
Sebastian," she said, kindly. " I will 
go and prepare our dinner." 

The sculptor threw a covering of 
green baize over the portrait, ^d a sim- 
ilar covering upon the bust, and then 
carefully closed and fastened the win- 
dow-shutters ; this done, he lefb the 
room, locking the door behind him, and 
placing the key in his pocket. 

A fire and lighted candles were hom- 
ing in one of the front rooms, the shat- 
ters of which were also closed and 
barred. 

Isadora Monkton was busy in the 
apartment opposite to this, which 
served .as d[ kitchen ; for the large room 
at the back of the house was the real 
kitchen, but had been chosen as a studio 
by Sebastian Contes. 
^ Isadora entered the room presently, 
carrying with her a tray, and followed 
by an old woman, who was the only 
servant kept by the young girl, and 
who laid the table for the simple din- 
ner, which consisted only of a small 
piece of roast meat, a winter salad, and 
a bottle of light French wine. 

Neither Isadora Monkton, nor Sebas- 
tian Contes, spoke much during the 
meal. Both seemed absorbed in their 
own thoughts; yet a silent sympathy 
evidently existed between them. 

After the dinner-table had been 
cleared by the old woman, they still 
sat in silence on opposite sides of the 
fireplace, both looking thoughtfhlly into 
the blaze as if they saw there the memo- 
ries of the past, or the dreams of the 
future. 

They were aroused by a cantions 
knock at the front door of the hooae. 
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It was but one single knocks and yet 
there was something in its low and 
cautious sound that seemed like a 
signal. 

Sebastian Contes started Arom his 
seat. 

"I will open the door myself," he 
said. 

^^ But remember ! you admit no one 
except — " 

'* l^xcept our partner in the work," 
interrupted the Spaniard. '^ Trust me, 
Isadora ! " 

He left the room and returned in a 
few minutes, bringing with him the 
dissipated-looking and shabbily dressed 
y^oung man, who had watched the shad- 
ows upon the window-blind of Lord 
Templeton's mansion on the night of 
the 13th of October I 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THB UNWELCOME ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Upon the day succeeding that on 
which the maiTlage of the duke and 
Lady Blanche had taken place, Luigi 
Malatesta was alone in his comfortable 
apai'tment at Arlington Woods. 

. He had devoted the morning to 
study, — study of the closest and most 
exhausting nature; and had thrown 
himself, half dead with mental fatigue, 
upon a luxurious sofa, which, occupied 
one side of his room. 

By the powerful effort of a master- 
mind, he had returned to the pursuits 
which the fatal influence of mad infatu- 
ation had for a time rendered intoler- 
able to him. He had obeyed the solemn 
mandate of the Superior of the Jesuits, 
and he had once more devoted himself 
to the service of that powerful but dan- 
gerous sect. 

His mind was once more filled with 
deeply designed plans and insidious 
schemes for the benefit of the Jesuit 
community, of which he hoped ere long 
to be the chief; but he had not forgot- 
ten. He had not forgotten ! The im- 
age of Aurora, the foundling, the strol- 
ling player, still haunted him by day 
and night. It was in vain that he en- 
deavored to banish the radiant vision. 



The face which had bewitched him 
seemed to have become a part of his 
very eyesight. 

The Florentine had endured a bitter 
disappointment ; but he had recognized 
in it the hand of a merciful Providence, 
and he had bowed to the cruel stroke. 

On going, on the morning after the 
meeting in that lane, to the little vil- 
lage in which Aurora and her protector 
had taken up their abode, Luigi Mala- 
testa had found that the birds were 
flown! 

The landlady of the little cottageidn 
which the Cheap Jack and his adopted 
daughter had lived, could tell him 
nothing but that they had started at 
daybreak; Mr. Primmins driving his 
van, and Aurora and the dog seated in 
the interior of the lumbering but com- 
fortable vehicle. 

The woman did not know which road 
the van had taken. She lived in a 
back lane, and had not seen which way 
Mr. Primmins drove on reaching the 
high road. . 

For a few moments Luigi Malatesta 
was almost mad with despair ; but pres- 
ently, recovering his better senses^, he 
murmured in a broken voice : — 

'^ The fiend has not triumphed, then ! 
The Society of the Jesuits is stronger 
than the snares of the devil." 

A dark and gloomy expression over- « 
shadowed the face of the Florentine, on 
this November day, as he rested after 
his morning labor. His mouth was set 
with the rigidity of iron ; his dark eye- 
brows contracted over his thoughtM 
eyes. It was evident that he was think- 
ing deeply. 

" There may yet be time to prevent 
this accursed marriage," he muttered, 
thinking aloud ; ^Mt is not appointed 
to take place till the spring. Much can 
be done in the interval ; for with time 
and opportunity all things are possible 
to the disciples of Ignatius Ldyola. 
The bridegroom may be made to detest 
the promised bride ; the bride to loathe 
the bridegroom ! All things are possi- 
ble to the wise and the patient. Thank 
Heaven, there is time ! " 

A rapid footstep in the corr* ii with- 
out aroused the Florentine froQi (^5^^^- 
eric 
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claimed. " What can he want with me ? 
It is not his habit to disturb me when 
I am studying in this room." 

The ypung man dashed into the apart- 
ment, with his hat in his hand, and with 
the excited manner of a person who 
has just received a great surprise. 

" Such news, my dear Malatesta ! " 
he said. ''You will forgive me for 
bursting in upon you when you hear 
it. I have just come in from a ride, 
and found a letter waiting for me from 
my Uncle Gerald. What do you think 
has happened to him?" 

" Happened to him ! " exclaimed 
Luigi, turning ghastly pale, and clutch- 
ing with a convulsive grasp at his pu- 
pil's shoulder. '* What should have 
happened to him? He is not dead?" 

'' Dead ! " cried Theobald Mortimer. 
" Do you think I should be thus light- 
hearted if my dear uncle were dead? 
No. The news is of a very different 
nature. I came to tell you that the 
Duke of Arlington was married ^''ester- 
day to Lady Blanche Vavasour, and 
that he is going to bring her here after 
the honej^moon." 

A black and terrible cloud spread it- 
self over the face of the Jesuit. 

'' I am glad to hear that," he said, 

with an unnatural calmness. '' Let 

her come. She will be welcome, — 

.very welcome to me, above all others." 



CHAPTER XXn. 



A CHANGE OF SCENE. 



The Duke and Duchess of Arling- 
ton spent the winter in that queen-city 
of fair Italy, — Florence the beautiful, 

V -^ surrounded by the best and most aris- 
tocratic society to be met with in any 
part of the Continent. 

Four months had passed since that 
bleak and foggy November day which 
witnessed the marriage of Lady Blanche 
Vavasour and Gerald Mortimer, — four 
months of unalloyed happiness to the 
devoted bridegroom, who beheld in the 
wife o(fcbi^ choice all that he considered 

''b^nejfful in woman. 

thei'he duchess appeared to adore her 

♦!Doble husband. She was never weary 



of his sodetj. The homage of stran^ 
gers seemed utterly indifferent to her ; 
and the frivolities of other women of 
fashion were abjured by the beautiful 
Blanche Mortimer. 

The duke was thoroughly happy. 

^' Ah, Blanche ! " he exclaimed some- 
times, with an oiitburst of loving 
enthusiasm ; ^^ I wish that the vile 
wretches who endeavored to separate 
us could behold our happiness. They 
would see then the utter folly, as well 
as the black infamy, of their plots and 
artifices." 

On one occasion, when the Duke of 
Arlington alluded to this subject, he 
was seated with his bride in the window 
of her luxurious boudoir at Florence, 
overlooking the moonlit waters of the 
Arno and the silvery shadows on the 
hills beyond. 

Blanche was seated with her head 
resting on her husband's shoulder, and 
the rippling masses of her golden hair 
streaming over his breast. The lamp 
upon the marble chimney-piece burned 
dinaly, and the bright flood of moon- 
light filled the apartment with its holy 
radiance. 

"Tell me," murmured Blanche, lift- 
ing her large blue eyes to the face of 
the duke, — " tell me, my ever dearest, 
what did these people — these mysteri- 
ous enemies — say of me ? " 

" No, no, my darling ! " answered 
the duke ; " I cannot tell you. I would 
not for worlds sully your pure spirit 
with their infamous words." 

There was a pause for some moments 
before the conversation was again re- 
sumed. 

"But, dearest," said Blanche, after 
this brief silence, "you once told me 
something of their cruel aspersions. 
You told me that they accused me of 
some horrible crime." 

" They did," exclaimed Gerald Morti- 
mer, his indignation becoming stronger 
than his prudence. "They accused 
you of the foulest, most terrible of 
crimes." 

" And that is — " 

"Murder!" 

To the surprise of the duke, Blanche 
uttered no exclamation of horror. She 
remained perfectly quiet ; but he could 
feel the rapid beating of her heart 
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against the ami with which he had ten- 
derly encircled her waist. 

"It is too horrible, my Blanche, — 
is it riot?'* he said. 

" Yes," she answered ; " it is almost 
too horrible for indignation. They ac- 
cuse me — a girl of eighteen years of 
age — of murder ! No, Gerald, it is not 
horrible, it is simply ridiculous. And 
pray whom do these wise individuals 
name as the victim of my crime ? *' 

" A man whom I remember seeing at 
your father's house." 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, I passed him one morning in 
the hall, and, being struck by his distin- 
guished appearance, I asked . who he 
was." 

" And they told you—" 

" That he was an artist who gave 
you lessons in painting. His name 
was Hubert Monkton." 

Again the duke felt the quickened 
beating of the heart against his arm. 

" Hubert Monkton ! " Exclaimed 
Blanche, laughing ; " that is indeed too 
absurd. Hubert Monkton, a poor artist, 
who received four or five guineas for 
giving me lessons in painting. And 
may I a^k what motive my traducers 
assign for my selection of this man as 
the victim' of my murderous caprice ? " 

" I cannot tell you, Blanche.*' 

" But I insist upon knowing." 

" They said that he was your lover." 

" Indeed ! And what more ? " 

" They bade me recall to your mem- 
ory the night of the 13th of October ; 
and they told me to remind you of the 
missing letters written by you to Hu- 
bert Monkton." 

The duchess uttered no word of re- 
ply. Her head still rested on the duke's 
shoulder, but he felt that her form grew 
heavier in his arms. 

He started suddenly to his feet, and 
as he did so his wife's head fell back 
upon the cushions of the sofa. 

Gerald Mortimer snatched the lamp 
from the chimney-piece, and held it 
over the prostrate form. He saw that 
she had fainted. 

" IMerciful Heaven ! " he exclaimed, 
as he looked at her colorless face; 
" surely she cannot be guilty ! " 

He took some powerful perfume from 
B, crystal bottle on the table, and 



sprinkled the fragrant essence upon 
her forehead. 

" No," he murmured ; " innocence is 
written on this alabaster brow. Poor 
girl ! it is not strange that she should 
faint away on finding herself the vic- 
tim of such infamous slander." 

The duchess quickly recovered from 
her swoon, and, lifting her snowy eye- 
lids, looked tenderly at her devoted 
husband. 

• "Have I fainted away?" she said. 
" How foolish of me ! But you can 
scarcely wonder, Gerald, that I was 

overcome by what you told me." 
...... 

Early in March the duke and duchess 
left Florence for Paris, where his 
Grace had engaged a suite of elegant 
apartments in one of the largest of the 
newly built mansions in the Champs 
Elys6es, one of the most fashionable 
quarters of Paris. 

The newly married pair reached the 
brilliant capital of France a few days 
before the commencement* of the Car- 
nival, which, as our readers know, is a * 
festival held before the beginning of 
Lent, and the name of which, " Caime 
vale," signifies a farewell to flesh, 

Blanche had often visited Paris with 
her doating and indulgent father ; but 
she was delighted to return to it in 
her new and far-loftier position as 
Duchess of Arlington. 

Immediately upon the duke's arrival 
in Paris, he wrote to his nephew, Theo- 
bald Mortimer, requesting him to come 
over with his tutor. Signer Malatesta, 
to spend the Carnival time in the gay- 
est city of the world. 

" The poor lad must be dull at Ar- 
lington Woods," said Gerald Mortimer^ 
when he informed his wife of his inten- 
tion ; " and it is high time that he saw 
a little more of the world. A few 
weeks in Paris will be highly beneficial 
to him ; and Malatesta will take care 
that he gets into no mischief." . 

The duke wrote very kindly to husfe, 
nephew; and in the unselfishness of ii^ 
noble and generous heart, did not eveB^: 
forget those who were to bo left be- 
hind. 

" You must tell my pretty Adela not 
to grieve in your absence, Theo," he 
wrote. "Your sepata.t\sycvV^ ^<i*^N^^ 
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a long one, and I will take care that 
you are constant to your future wife. 
Tell my dear Augusta that we shall all 
come to Arlington Woods in April; 
but she must still remain mistress of 
the old house, as the duchess has no 
wish to undertake responsibilities for 
which she feels she is unfitted. 

Luigi Malatesta's sallow face flushed 
with a dark crimson, when Theobald 
read this letter to him. To be near 
the Duke of Arlington was his strong- 
est wish. It was necessary to the fur- 
therance of his deep-laid designs, and 
it seemed ad if accident had favored 
him. 

** The cause of the disciples of 
Loyola flourishes, in spite of the enmity 
of the heretic," he murmured, as he 
received tlie duke's invitation. 

" You will go, will you not, Signor 
Malatesta?" asked Theobald. 

" Willingly, my dear boy. But tell 
me if I have rightly understood that 
letter. We are to start for Paris im- 
mediately?" 

"Without an hour's unnecessary 
delay." 

"And we are to remain with the 
duke and duchess until they leave 
France, and return with them to Ar- 
lington Woods ? " 

" Precisely ! So go and see to your 
portmanteaus being packed, my dear 
signor. My man can assist you, be- 
fore he looks to mine." 

This conversation took place in the 
cheerful breakfast-room, in which the 
little family circle was assembled. 
^ Adela Mortimer sighed as she 
watched her cousin's boyish enthu- 
siasm. 

* "You are very impatient to leave 
us, Theo," she said, reproachfully. 

" Impatient to leave you ! No, dear- 
est Adela," replied the young man; 
"only impatient to behold Paris, the 
wonder of the world, the capital of 
Fairyland. You can scarcely be sur- 
prised that I am delighted at my dear 
uncle's invitation." 

, Luigi Malatesta watched his pupil 
with a sardonic smile. 

This innocent and boyish gayety of 
heart appeared ridiculous in the ej^es 
of the wily Italian. 

" You will forget your poor cousin in 



Paris," murmured Adela, in an under* 
tone to Theobald, who was standing by 
her side in the large bow-window. 

"Forget you, Adela? No, no, in- 
deed," answered the young man, with 
enthusiasm. " I might forget my cous- 
in, but not my plighted wife." 

The young girl's eyelids fell over her 
eyes, and a rosy flush overspread her 
smiling face. Those few enthusiastic 
words had set her mind at rest. Her 
love for her betrothed husband was as 
innocent as the affection of a child, and 
she had no thought of deceit or hypoc- 
risy. She was too truthflil to believe 
in the existence of falsehood. 

The Florentine watched the cousins 
with a smile. 

"The love is unequal," he said to 
himself; " already I see the cloven foot 
of the fiend beneath the snowy robe of 
the angel. On one side devotion, on 
the other side indifference. What can 
result but misery ? No, Adela Morti- 
mer, you need have no fear of being 
oppressed by the weight of splendor. 
You will never be Duchess of Arling- 
ton." 

• • • • a • 

On the day after Theobald's receipt 
of his uncle's letter, the Florentine and 
his pupil arrived in Paris and drove 
straight to the Champs Elys6es. 

On their way from the railway station 
to their ultimate destination, the Jesuit 
and Theobald talked of the lady whom 
they were about to meet. 

" She is beaut ifhl as an angel, ac- 
cording to my Uncle Gerald's account," 
the young man said, laughing ; '^ but as 
love is generally supposed to be blind, 
he may not be the best judge of the 
matter. However, it is useless to puz- 
zle our brains with idle conjectures 
about the young duchess. We shall 
soon see for ourselves." 

It was past six o'clock when the hack 
carriage in which the two men were 
seated arrived at the house in which 
the duke's suite of apartments was 
situated, and the spring twilight was 
already closing in. 

The first floor of the mansion was 
occupied by the duke and duchess. 
The wide marble staircase and the 
lofty hall were worthy of an emperor's 
palace. The panels of the walls and 
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the domed ceiling of the hall were of 
ivhite and gold. 

The Florentine and his pupil ascend- 
ed this si4)ei*h staircase and entered 
an exquisitely appointed ante-chamber 
-with crimson velvet and gold furniture 

' and hangings. A couple of footmen 
-were lounging upon a crimson velvet- 

^ cushioned bench in the large curtained 

^ window. 

^ One of them rose as Theobald and 

^ Signer Malatesta entered. 

^^You will find the duchess in the 

' inner drawing-room, gentlemen," said 

' the servant, who was an Englishman. 
"Her Grace desired me to say that 
your arrival was anxiously expected." 

Tlie footman led the way through a 
corridor, hung like the ante-chamber, 
with draperies of crimson velvet. 

He opened a panelled door of white 
and gold, which communicated with a 
suite of three drawing-rooms, separated 
from each other only by curtained 
archways. 

The curtains were now thrown back, 
revealing the whole extent of the three 
apartments. 

The footman retired, closing the door 
behind him. 

" I don't like the face of the Italian," 
muttered this man, who was no other 
than Philip Howland. " He looks dan- 
gerous, but I'd have him beware how 
he interferes with my game." 

In the second drawing-room Luigi 
Malatesta and his pupil paused for a 
moment to contemplate the picture pre- 
sented to them in the inner chamber. 

The duchess was seated in a half in- 
clining attitude upon the magnificent 
crimson-vel\«t sofa, the glowing hues 
of which contrasted vividly with the 
alabaster of her exquisitely modelled 
shoulders and her delicately rounded 
arms. Her dress was perfect in its 
simple purity, unspoiled by any orna- 
ment. Her hair, which seemed darker 
in the shadows of the March twilight, 
was pushed back from her forehead in 
waving masses ; a tiny spaniel, with a 
long nose and long silken ears, lay in 
the lady's lap, evidently very well sat- 
isfied with his lot in life. 

^ Blanche Mortimer was not alone. 

I An elegant Parisian fop lounged in an 
easy-chair near her sofa, uttering the 



vapid nothings which pasis current in 
fashionable life. The duchess listened 
with a weary listiessness, which showed 
that she took little pleasure in his con- 
versation. 

Theobald Mortimer looked at his 
uncle's wife with the gaze of uncon- 
cealed admiration. 

"By Heaven! "he exclaimed, in a. 
low voice, "she is indeed beautiful. 
I do not wonder at my uncle's infatua- 
tion." 

Luigi Malatesta looked from the 
duchess to his pupil with a strange 
smile. 

" So," he muttered between his teeth, 
" the spell works already. The subtle 
poison is rapid in its influence. Noth- 
ing could be better — nothing could be 
better ! The disciples of Loyola triumph 
over the heretic." 



CHAPTER XXni. 

THE wife's revelation. 

Let us retrace our steps, and once 
more return to that November night 
upon which Joseph Maldon left the 
house of Mr. Burton on his return to 
his own dreary habitation in Kale Court, 
Drury Lane. 

Andrew Burton had become acquaint- 
ed with the young chemist by means 
of one of those accidents upon which 
the most important events of life often 
depend. 

Mr. Burton had lately returned to 
England with his wife and daughter at 
the time of which we write, and had 
taken the house near Walham Green, 
which was let for a comparatively low 
rent on ac^^ount of the loneliness and 
dulness of its situation, and the neg- 
lected state in which it had remained 
for some years. 

Andrew Burton described himself as 
a retired merchant, but he did not say 
in what he had dealt, or where his place 
of business had been situated. His dis- 
position was reserved, and his manners 
were harsh and disagreeable; but, as 
he paid his way and interfered with no- 
body, people had no right to complain 
of his peculiarities. T^«^ ^i«\s^Kc^ft^ 
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themselves, therefore, with saying that 
he was eccentric, and with speculating 
upon the history of Ms wife and daugh- 
ter, who very rarely went beyond the 
court-yard and dreary garden of the old 
house. 

Mr. Burton, however, was in the hab- 
it of leaving home very .often, and re- 
maining absent for a long time. Some- 
times he went out very early in the 
morning, and did not return till long 
after dark. 

This very much excited the curiosity 
of his few neighbors, as they wondered 
what motive could induce a man who 
had retired from business to be so much 
away from home. Whatever Mr. Bur- 
ton's secret might be, he was far too 
wise a man to reveal it to his pr^ang 
neighbors, or to any one else except at 
his own pleasure. He appeared to have 
neither ft^iends nor acquaiutances, and 
the postman was rarely seen to visit 
North Villa, as his neglected house was 
called. The only servant emplo3'ed by 
the family was the old woman Bai'bara, 
who was quite as taciturn as her mas- 
ter. 

Joseph Maldon hail formeii Mr. Bur- 
ton's aci^uaiutance, as we fiave said, in 
a very singular fashion. In the early 
dusk of an evening in September, the 
young man had walkeil fi-om Fleet Street 
towanls Drurv Lane, on his return to 
the poor girl who, although not niue- 
teon years of age, had Ikhmi married to 
him for upwanls of a twelvemonth. 

\I\»o\\ this pjurtioular evening he took 
a short cut thi\)usxh some nai'row and 
obscure streets at the back of Drurv 
Lane; ami, in one of these humble and 
almost desert ei I tlu)ix)u^hraivs, he was 
arrest^xi bv the si^Ut ot half a doxen 
Tiigal>ond lads ci\>wdeil al>out a fallen 
man. 

** WTiat is the matter?'' he askcil, as 
he apprv>aehe*l ihe gi\>up. 

** The c^nulouu\u's iu a lit„ sir,'' an- 
sworevl one of the Imvs. 

** Or U|vsv/* said anotJier. 

The \AHu>g ma a pnshe<l a^ide a couple 
of tlH> lads, auil beat over lUe prostrate 
man. lie lay on lus sivK\ his head rest* 
iiig on his helpless arm. his hat o.r, and 
bis t'aoo dislineily visible iu the twi* 
%ht. 

*^ Fetch mo a mUiiofVater," said the 



chemist, in a tone of decision, which 
insured his being immediately obeyed. 

One of the boys ran off, and quickly 
returned, bringing what was required 
of him. 

The chemist dashed the water over 
the fallen man's face. He opened his 
e^^es, and looked about him with 'a; be- 
wildered stare. Joseph Maldon as^ 
sisted him to rise ; but, when got 
upon his feet* with an effort, be stag- 
gered, and would have fallen a second 
time, had not the young man supported 
him. 

" It's rather a bad case, I'm afraid," 
muttered Joseph Maldon ; " I'd better 
get him home, or to a hospital. Let's 
see if he's got a card about him.'' 

He searched the stranger's pockets, 
although the half-conscious man made 
a faint resistance to his doing so. 

In one of them he found a card-case, 
which he opened. The cards which it 
contained bore the name and a(}dress 
of *' Mr. Burton, North Villa, Walham 
Green." 

" AJl right," he murmured, under his 
breath, '* I've got a patient at last. 
Call a cab," he said to one of the boys ; 
'* I must take this gentleman home." 

Two or three of the lads inished off, 
eager to distinguish themselves, aDd 
returned in about ten minutes with a 
four-wheel cab. 

Joseph Maldon, assisted by the cab- 
man, lifted the gentleman into the ve- 
hicle. 

^* Stop at the first chemist's shop," he 
said, ^' and get me some spirits of harts- 
horn. Then drive to North Villa, Wal- 
ham Green." 

The hartc$horn considerably revived 
Mr. Burton, but he still seemed half 
stupetieil, and did not appear to know 
where he was. 

It was thus that Joseph Maldon first 
crossctl the threshold of North Villa, 
earr\iug with him tiie master of the 
house^ who ha i l>een stricken by a fit 
of epilepsy in the public street. 

Ai>tlrx?w Burton was laid iu his bed 
by the eliemisl ami the old servant Bar- 
Ivara^ ami Jo:!>e|>h Maldon dec^lai*evl his 
intei^iiou of remainuig all night to at- 
tend his palienl. 

** With liK> permission of the gentle- 
nMui's wile, of course*" he said to Bar- 
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evJbara. ''Mrs. Burton might prefer to 
(^^ all in her family doctor." 
n^ ^^ Slie prefer!" exclaimed the old 
^^Bvoman, with a cackling laugh/ '' Bleds 
r J^er poor wandering wits, Sihe hasn't got 
^s%ny voice in this house. Aad as to a 
jj^i'amily doctor, I never see amy doctor 
^ liere till to-night, when you brought in 
^ xnaater." 

^' Then I can do no hufNbter tha(n re- 

l^ xnain," said Joseph Maldon. '* If you 

^ 'Will bring me a pen and ink Til write a 

prescription, which you can get made Up 

^ Immediately at the nearest chemist's." 

1^ ^ When the old woman had lefb the 

room to comply with his request, Jo- 

^ seph Maldon took the candle in his 

~ hand and bent over his patient^ who 

bad fallen into a heavy but restless 

' slumber. He looked scrutinizingly at 

^. the deep lines in the low forehe^v the 

^ cadaverous complexion, the. lantern 

^ jaws, and scanty iron-gray hair. 

^ "A hard face," he muttered, " a cruel 

"^ face. A bad face, perhaps." 

Towards the morning Mr. Andrew 
Burton improved, and was well enough 
to converse Mrith his self-elected medi- 
cal attendant.. 

He frowned darkly when he heard 
v^here Joseph Maldon had found him, 
but recovered himself quickly, and 
thanked the young man for his care. 

" Do you consider that I need further 
medical attendance?" he a£(ked, look- 
ing fhrtively at the chemist. 

"Most decidedly,*' answered the 
young man. " You will require great 
care for some little time, or you will be 
liable to a return of the attack." 
" Do you live near hfere ? '* '• 
^' No," answei?ed Jos^h Maldon, " 1 
live in London. I am a struggling man 
as yet, but I am not an inexperienced 
one, and I shall be happy to attend you, 
if, as 1 hear, you have no other medioid 
man*" 

Mr. Burton seemed absorbed in 
thought, and allowed some little time 
to elapse before he AtisWered Joseph 
Maldon. 

" Yes," he replied at last, " you can 
attend me, as you say 1 require med- 
ical treatment." • * 

It was thus that Joseph Maldon be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Burton and 
bis daughter Lilian. 

11 



In entering this houise the yo^ng man 
wa$ guilty of two deliberate falsehoods. 

He declared himself to be a surgeon, 
when hd was only a ohemiiit and drbg- 
gist. And he called himself a siiigld^ 
raan^ although he had lefb & wife in hLi 
bumble home. 

Lilian Bilrton and he were thrown 
much in each other's society. She was 
loliely axid deaolatei in the Beglectcd 
hoose, wit& a fhther Who scarcely ever 
stt&red her to ' approach him, and a 
mother whbse intellect had long fied^ 
leaving but its deserted temple behind. 

Joseph Maldon was clever, accom- 
plished, and' gentlemanly, and master hi 
all the arts which can fascinate a young 
and innocent girl. He was also design- 
ing ahd unscrupulous ; and it was not 
long before he declared his affection for 
Lilian. 

He knew that fads wife lived, ^nd yet 
he offered to; marry her. 

To. the surprise of the chemist fa]i9^ 
offer was well received by Andrew Bur- 
ton, who might naturalljy^ have becb 
expected to. seek a ikiore ahibitious alli- 
ance for his only ehild. This was a 
mystery to Joseph' Maldon, wbo^ mer- 
cenary 'himself, could not easily believe 
in the generosity of anbther ; but it waj» 
not for him to complain at the chsoiee 
which proknised him the wealth he de- 
sired. He gladly seized upon the op* 
portunity which destiny had flung across 
his pathway^ and visited North Villaras 
the accepted lover of Lilian Burtdnr 
We last beheld him upon the f<^gy No- 
vember night on which hd retumedfrom 
Walham Green to Drury Lane. 

About a mile from North Villa he 
hailed a passing Hansom, and told the 
man to dHve him to 'St. Clement's* 
Church. Bapidly as the man drove,, the 
hands of the church-clock pcxnted ta 
ten minutes to six as Joseph MaldouL 
alighted from the vehiele. 

He plungied ihto Cleinetnt's Inn, and 
hurried fh>m thence through Clare Mac^ 
ket to Kale Courts which lay bet^weeui 
the former place and Drtury Laoe. • 

The clocks struck six asi heoponecE 
the door of his dingy llttks^ shop. 

He strode rapidly through the shopv 
and opebed the half glass door commu-^ 
nicating with the parlor. r *; 

A pale, sickly-looking ^^xosskw 
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seated in a shabby arm-chair by the 
scrap of fire, with her head sapported by 
pillows. 

It was the same woman whom the 
Duke of Arlington had seen on the 
night of H;he 16th of October; bat Uie 
month which had elapsed since that 
time had made a terrible change in ber 
appearance. 

She was wasted to a shadow. An 
miearthly lustre bamed in her dilated 
eyes, her cheeks were hollow and sunk- 
en ; her lips, of a faint bluish-white, al- 
most resembled the hue of death. 

A mysterious and nameless disease 
had wasted her frame, and racked her 
breast with tortures which were some- 
times almost too terrible to bear. Her 
husband attended her, — watchfully, pa- 
. tiently, and tenderly, as the neighbors 
;.all said, — but still she did not recover. 
She looked up as Joseph Maldon en- 
Itered the room, and a vivid and feverish 
Jflifih crimsoned her shrunken face. 

^* How long you have been, Joseph I " 
she said* ^^ It is six o'clock, and you 
.premised to be back at five. What has 
^detained you so long?" 

^^My patients, Mai'garet," he an- 
swened, coldly; ^'remember I have 
other pursuits besides attending my 
sick ^ife." 

^'Sttt you might spare a little more 
time to your dying wife, Joseph," she 
: murmured, reproachfully. 

^^ £>jing ! " exclaimed the young man. 
'^ Bah? Margaxet, what childish notion 
is this you have got into your head?" 

*' A <diildish notion which will never 
leave me, Joseph," she answered, grave- 
ly,**- until I am laid in my coffin." 

"Fshaw! you are out of spirits, I 
'Suppose, £rom sitting too long alone. 
Xo« should read, or do something to 
.amuse yourself." . 
" I canaot read." 
"Why not?" 

*^ Because s dark vision rises between 
.my eyes and the page at which Hook." 
" A visloiB ! What vision, child ? " 
*' The shadow of an open grave." 
.'Joseph Maldon started from his chair, 
und wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

** If yon «rant to give me the horrors. 
Margaret," h& said, angrily, " I shan't 



stay. " IVe plenty of troubles wit 
listening to such nonsense as this.' 

He left the ^oom and went intc 
shop, where a gas-light was bar 
over the counter. He took down a 
tie from one of the shelves, and po 
two or three drops of its contents ii 
wine-glass. He then returned to 
parlor, carrying the glass with him 

" It is tim for yon to take your i 
icine, Margaret," he said. 

His wife shuddered as she answ 
him. 

^' I had rather not take any moi 
that medicine, Joseph," she said ; 
only makes me worse." 

" But it is for your benefit." 

She shrugged her shoulders, wi 
desponding sigh. 

" As you please," she answered, 
cannot refiise if you insist upon 
taking it, fbr, of course, you knew i 
is best for me. But I tell you, < 
more, that the medicine you give 
tortures me. It seems to bum my 
heart ^ith its fiery strength. I 
saying so only to-day*" . • • . 

Joseph Maldon started. 

" You were saying so. To who 

" To our next-door neighbor, ] 
Dawson." 

"And what did rfie say?'* 

" That you are a very clever yc 
man, and that whatever you give n 
no doubt for my good." 

'^ Mrs. Dawson is a sensible worn 
said Joseph Maldon. 

He took a medicine bottle fro 
little table near his wife's chair, 
poured some of the mixture whic 
contained into the same wine-glass 
which he had dropped the 'liquid 1 
the bottle in the shop. 

He handed the glass to the invj 
but as she drank the medicine he tui 
away firom her and took a book fro 
shelf against the wall. 

" I shall go into the shop and sttl< 
he said. 

" O Joseph ! " murmured his 
wife, reproachfully, "you will su 
stay with me now you have come ho 
I won't utter a single word to disi 
you while you are studying." 

"But your presence distracts b 
he answered, sternly, " and I shal! 
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handier to any cttstomero who may hap- 
pen to come in." 

He did not wait to hear any fUrther 
remonstrances, but passed into the shop 
and shut the door behind him. 

He seated himself at the back of the 
litUe counter, and opening a thick vol- 
ume bent over the page. 

But though his eyes were fixed upon 
the printed words before him, it was 
evident that he was not reading. A 
gloomy shadow darkened his face, and 
the restless twitching of his lip was 
more than usually visible. 

He sat for two hours in the same 
attitude, without turning a leaf of his 
book, without ever raising his eyes from 
the pages before him. 

At the end of that time he was sud- 
denly aroused by the opening of the 
glass door, and the ring of a little 
bell, which in that neighborhood usu- 
ally announced the entrance of a cus- 
tomer. Joseph Maldon looked up, and 
met the searching glance of Andrew 
Burton's ratlike eyes. 

A vivid crimson flush dyed the young 
chemist's pale face as he recognized his 
visitor. 

" You — you here, Mr. Burton ! " he 
exclaimed, with visible conflision. 

" Yes," answered the merchant, slow- 
ly. " I had my suspicions as to your 
private life, Mr. Joseph Maldon, and I 
took the first opportunity of making an 
investigation. I have made a few in- 
quiries of some of your neighbors in this 
delightful locality, as I wished to learn 
something of the history of Miss Bur- 
ton's suitor. I hear that you are liv- 
ing here with a woman. That woman 
is — " 

" My sister, my orphan sister," an- 
swered Joseph Maldon, eagerly. 

"No," cried a clear and ringing 
voice, which vibrated through the low- 
roofed shop, " she is your wife ; your 
lawfully wedded wife." 

The door between the parlor and the 
shop had been softly opened during the 
foregoing conversation, and as the two 
men turned round, surprised by the 
sound of that clear voice, they beheld the 
pale face, the bright, yet hollow, eyes 
of the invalid. 

" Yes, Joseph Maldon, your unhappy 
wife," repeated the young woman. " I 



now know why you havie been so often 
absent, why I have been so deserted^ 
/ hMw now all!'* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE MASKBD WOKAK. 



LuiGi Malatesta and his pupil, 
Theobald Mortimer, were thrown ibuch 
in the society of the Duchess of Arling- 
ton. They rode and drove with her in 
the delightful suburbs of Paris; they 
visited churches and picture-galleries, 
the Italian gazing with intense devotion 
upon the noble monuments of Catholic 
piety which adorn the capital of France. 
They accompanied the duke and duch- 
ess to balls and parties, operas and the- 
atres, where, amongst all other beauties, 
the lovely Blanche Mortimer reigned 
pre-eminent. Silent jsind watchful 
amongst the gay and thoughtless, the 
ambitious Jesuit sat apart at these 
splendid assemblies, and gazed upon the 
busy figures in the crowd, penetrating 
the meaning of each glance, reading 
each unspoken thought which left its 
impress on the face. Unlike those pure 
and lowly members of his church, 
whose lives are passed in one holy 
round of pious deeds and merciful char- 
ity, Luigi Malatesta's dreams were of 
worldly glory, rather than of heavenly 
rewards; and, like many ambitious 
men, he cared little by what pathway 
he reached the goal to which his proud 
intellect urged him on. Before he had 
been a week in Paris, he had possessed 
himi^elf of a secret which filled his mind 
with diabolical joy. 

Theobald Mortimer had fallen madly 
in love with the Duchess of Arlington. 
The young man kept this fatal secret 
locked in his own breast. He knew not 
that it had been fathomed by a living 
creature. Honorable and truthful in 
every feeling, he was horrified at the 
thought of harboring one idea which 
could be treachery towards his gener- 
ous kinsman ; yet, in spite of every sen- 
timent of affection and respect, he could 
not control his deep and enthusiastic 
admiration for tha \cr^^^ \i<Kv\jk%^N^^'^s^ 
hia uncU Y\a.^ ^otl tot V\^\yt\^^- 
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His cousin^ Adela Mortimer, was for- 
gotten. In vain he tried to remember 
the sacred tie which bound him to hin 
young and innocent betrothed. The 
fatal spell of Blanche Mortimer's beau- 
ty had a deadly influence which he was 
powerless to withstand. In her pres- 
ence he forgot all, save that she was 
near him. In her absence the sky 
seemed darkened ; the earth changed 
fbom a paradise to a dreary desert of 
Icmeliness and desolation. 

"My poor Adela I" he exclaimed 
sometimes, in the bitterness of self-re- 
proach, " could you but know that I 
am false to you, what agony you would 
oidure! what cruel tortures I should 
inflict upon your innocent heart ! " 

On a dark, rainy night, about a week 
after the arrival of Luigi Malatesta and 
Theobald Mortimer in Paris, the Flor- 
entine sat alone and absorbed in study 
in his comfortable apartment, which ad- 
joined that of his pupil. The duke 
and duchess had gone to the Italian 
c^ra, accompanied by Theobald. Sig- 
nor Malatesta had remained at home 
by his own especial desire. He sat over 
his books, with a pile of heavy volumes 
by his side, and a shaded lamp casting 
a subdued light upon the open pages 
before him. But ever and anon his eyes 
wandered from the printed lines and 
flxed themselves in a dreamy gaze upon 
the wall opposite him. 

The imago of the beautifUl face of 
Aurora, the strolling actress, appeared 
to him in the solitude of his chamber. 
Once more he beheld her luminous 
hazel feyes, her pale face, her golden- 
tinted hair, her crimson parted lips, be- 
neath which glimmered the twin ^'ows 
of pearly teeth. 

"Avaunt!" he cried, passionately, 
after abandoning himself for a while to 
the. recollection of that lovely counte- 
nance ; " avaunt, mocking shadow, evil 
spirit ! leave me to my peace ! Come 
not between me and my ambition! 
Come not between the worker and his 
work ! " 

He bent his head upon his clasped 
bands, and, after a few moments' silent 
reverie, he returned to his patient and 
wearisome studies. 

But he was not allowed to remain 
long without interruption. He was dis- 



turbed by a low knock at the dbor, and, 
on going to open it, found himself face 
to face with one of the duchess's pow- 
dered footmen. 

This man was the English servant 
Philip Howland. 

" What do you want? " asked Luigi 
Malatesta, sternly. "I gave orders 
that I was not to be interrupted by any 
one." 

" I should not have ventured to dis- 
turb you, sir," answered the footman, 
respectfully, "but I was compelled to 
do so by a person who is waiting be- 
low, and who says he mttst see you 
upon most important business." 

" Important business ! " exclaimed 
the Florentine; "let him come to me, 
then." 

" He ref\ised to do that, sir," replied 
Philip Howland ; " he requested you to 
see him in the entrance-hall at the foot 
of the principal staircase." 

"So be it,, then, since he is so very 
importunate," answered Lruigl. "1 
know the way," he added, as Philip 
Howland was about to usher him to- 
wards the staircase; "you need not 
accompany me." 

The footman drew back, and the 
Italian descended the stairs. He found 
a man waiting in the large and superbly 
decorated hall. The stranger wore a 
loose coat, which muffled his figure, and 
a hat slouched over his brow so as to 
conceal the upper part of his face. He 
stood in the shadow of a marble pillar 
which supported the principal doorway. 

" May I ask your business with me?" I 
said Luigi Malatesta^ looking with a4 
sa*utinizing glance at the man. 

"I have little to say to you, Signor 
Malatesta," answered the stranger; 
" my business is written here." 

He handed the Italian a folded slip 
of paper. Luigi Malatesta approached 
one of the lamps which lighted the 
wide and lofty hall, and, after unfolding 
the paper, read the following words : — 

" If Signor Luigi Malatesta would know 
the darker secrets in the life of Blanchej 
Mortimer, Duchess of Arlington, let hlmj 
come to the house to which the bearer of I 
these lines will conduct him." I 

The Italian gazed in titter bewflderJ 
ment at the mysterious missive. Then J 
after a few moments' deep thought, hfl 
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plunged his hand in the bosom of his 



, i waistcoat. 



f That hand encountered the hilt of a 
I dagger, a small but deadly weapon, 
wMch the Florentine always wore con- 
1* cealed among the folds of his shirt. 

" I will follow you," he said, suddenly 
Q. turning to the stranger. 
P ^^You are not afraid?" asked* the 
r man. 

*' Afraid I No I " cried the Italian. 
^^ Fear and Luigi Malatesta are stran- 
gers." 

He beckoned to the porter, who 
opened the massive hall door, and the 
two men went out into the darkness. 

The night was dull and wet, and the 
Champs Elysees were deserted by foot 
passengers. The carriages of the rich 
rolled noiselessly along the smooth 
drive, but the poor were compelled to 
remain in their close chambers, high up 
amid the crowded garrets of Paris. 

The stranger led the way to the end 
of the Champs £lys6es, across the 
broad open Place de la Concorde, and 
over one of the bridges, to the narrow 
streets in the Faubourg St. Germains. 
In one of the narrowest and darkest of 
these streets he paused, and, for the 
first time since they had left the duke's 
house, addressed his companion : — 

^' It is here that we are to enter," he 
said. " Follow me." 

He pushed open the door, and con- 
ducted the Florentine into a dark and 
dingy hall. They ascended a few stairs, 
and on the first landing they passed 
the tiny room occupied by the porter 
and his wife. The stranger nodded to 
the woman, who sat knitting by the 
light of an oil lamp, and led the way 
to the second landing-place. 

Here he paused, and knocked softly 
at one of the doors opening upon the 
staircase* 

A clear, yet low voice, murmured, 
" Coiie in." 

^' Enter," said the man, opening the 
door, and drawing aside for the Italian 
to pass him. 

Luigi Malatesta entered the room. 
As he crossed the threshold of the 
apartment, the door closed behind him, 
and he found himself alone with a 
woman. 
. The apartment was large, plainly 
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fhmished, and dimly lighted by the red 
glare of a wood fire, which gave a 
ghostly and almost diabolical aspect 
to the scene which met the Italian's 
gaze. 

Upon a . sofa, opposite to the fire- 
place, sat a woman, dressed entirely in 
white, and wearing a mask upon her 
face. 

"What is the meaning of this?" 
asked Luigi. 

" You will know presently," answered 
the masked woman, " if you will wait 
and be patient." 

She pointed as she spoke to a chair 
by her side. The Italian bowed, and 
seated himself near her. He had spo- 
ken the truth when he declared that h^ 
was a stranger to fear. 

" You are an inhabitant of the house 
of Gerald Mortimer, the Duke of 
Arlington?" the woman said, quietly. 

" I am." 

" Are you his friend ? " 

Luigi Malatesta did not answer, but 
a dark shadow overspread his counte- 
nance, lingering only for a moment 
before it passed away. 

" I see that you are not," said the 
woman. " If you are his enemy, and the 
enemy of the woman whom he has newly, 
wedded, I would speak to you. If you 
are not, the dark secrets of her life can 
have little interest for you." 

'* But they have interest to /ne," ex- 
claimed the Florentine, falling on his 
knees at the feet of the masked woman. 
" Speak, speak, I implore you. If yon 
know aught of the secrets of this en-i 
chantress, whose fatal face has be- 
witched the Duke of Arlington, speak 
to me ; for I, above all others, would 
fathom the history of her life." 

"And if she had been guilty of .a 
crime," said the woman, in a low and 
solemn voice, " if she were proved to 
be guilty, and those who had discovered 
her infamy were about to punish her, 
would you interpose between her and 
the hand of the avenger? " 

*' No I cried Luigi Malatesta, " / 
wovld not" 

" So be it 1 " exclaimed the woman, in 
loud and measured accents. "Gentle- 
men of the AVENQiNa league, you may 
enter." 

As she finished 8^^e&k^x^^^^^c^ ^^^^ 
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, slowly opened, and two men entered 
( / the room. 
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The two men, who entered the room 
as the masked woman pronounced these 
strange and solemn words, walked 
slowly and silently towards the centre 
of the Apartment, and seated themselyes 
in two empty chairs near the table. 

These two men were both tall and 
slender; their figures resembled those 
of yonng men ; but it was impossible to 
declare • the age of either, for both of 
them wore masks. 

*' There are three of us here, you 
perceive," said the woman, turning to 
Luigi Malatesta, and addressing him 
in the same quiet and solemn voice ; 
•' three of us who are united by a vow 
of allegiance to one terrible purpose ; 
three people who have sworn to punish 
a guilty woman." 

^' And that woman is the Duchess of 
Arlington?" asked the Florentine, 
eagerly. 

*' She is." 

^^And the crime of which she has 
been guilty is — " 

^^ Murder," answered the masked 
woman, solemnly. 

" Murder ! " exclaimed the Jesuit, 
horror-stricken by the fearful revela- 
tion. '^ Oh Heaven ! this is too terri* 
ble ! " 

^^ There are murders committed in 
&e croyfded city of London," said the 
masked woman, '^ of which the world 
never hears. A man leaves his home, 
happy, successful, trusting in the truth 
and honor of his fellow-creatures, fear- 
less and heedless of danger, without 
one thought of wrong. But that man 
may, perhaps, possess secrets which 
endanger the safety of others. He may 
iiave engendered hatred in the vengeful 
breast of some hidden enemy. He 
leaves bis home in the morning; at 
nightfall his friends watch for his re- 
turn ; they cannot dream of danger, for 
custom -has made his absence a com- 
mon thing, his coming home a regular 



event in the day's quiet monotonj. 
Upon this night he does noi return* 
They wait patiently, but they wait 
in vain. The long hours drag them* 
selves slowly out ; the day dawns, but 
still he does not return. Inquiries am 
made; a search is institnted. The 
missing man is traced to a certain 
streot ; perhaps he is seen to enter that 
street, walking with a light step, an 
unconcerned and careless manner. He 
is never seen to leave that street 
Dead or alive, mortal eyes never look 
upon him again. A murder has been 
done; a body has been concealed; 
none know how or where. There may, 
however, be some who know the secrets 
of the missing man's doom, and who 
are able to point with an unerring 
finger at the only living creature who 
had reason to dread that man's life, to 
accomplish that man's death." 

"Why do you tell me this?" asked 
Luigi Malatesta. 

" Because J would have you unde^ 
stand the motive of the solemn league 
in which we three are bound and in 
which we would have yon join ns," 
answered the masked woman. ^^ Upon 
the 13 th of last October, Hul)ert 
Monkton, — an artist of considerable 
genius, but no very great reputation, 
left his home in accordance with a let- 
ter summoning him to a certain hotel 
in Blackfriars. He arrived at that 
hotel in safety ; he was seen to leave 
the house, accompanied by a strange 
man. He was never seen again." 

" But how, in the name of Heaven," 
exclaimed the Florentine, " would you 
connect this fact with Lady Biandie 
Vavasour? How should she be con- 
cerned in this business?" 

Hubert Monkton was the lover of 
Lady Blanche Vavasour. He possessed 
thirteen love-letters, written to him by 
her, — love-letters which, had they fallen 
into the hands of the Duke of JlHing- 
ton, would have broken off the aristo- 
cratic and Wjealthy marriage .upon 
which the ambitious woman had set 
her heart. Hubert Monkton. refused to 
restore those letters. He^ declared 
himself to be infamously used by the 
woman who had sworn to become his 
wife, and he declared that he would not 
part with the letters until he pacted 
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with his life. Six hours after this he 
disaf^eared." 

^^ And you believe that he was made 
away with ? *» 

^^ I believe that he was murdered 
at the instigation of Lady Blanche Vsr 
vasour. fier hands may be unstained 
by blood, but her soul is .deeply dyed 
in guilt. From evidence I have re- 
ceived, I know that a man stealtiiily 
entered her father*s hpuse on the 13th 
of October, between the hours of two 
and three io the morning. I knpw 
that Lady Blanche had an interview 
with that man in heir own room, at that 
late hour ; that she watched ahd wait- 
ed for his coming, pacing up and down 
her room in the restlessness of guilt 
and agony. That man was the actual 
murderer, — the agent who c<»amittied 
a crime prompted and paid for by an- 
other. That other was Lady Blanche 
Vavasour." 

An icy sweat had broken forth upon 
the brow of the Florentine. A . sickly 
pallor had changed the natural hues of 
his face, as the masked woman had 
spoken these words. 

It was some moments before he made 
any reply; and, when he did so, his 
voice was strange and husky. 

" If this is so, why not openly de- 
nounce the duchess, and 1^ justice do 
its work? " he asked. 

^^Becausfe justice requires positive 
proof," answered the yoio^i^^ ^' ^d as 
yet we have no positive proof*" 

" What would you do^ thea? " asked 
Luigi. 

" We would make more discoveries 
than we already know," replied > the 
mask. ^' If possible, we would obtain 
proof. We would unravel the tangled 
threads of this mysteiy, and unite 
them into a chain which should com- 
pass the destruction of the lovely 
Duchess of Arlington." 

^*And you have sent forme—" 
aab^d the Florentine. 
J'i^We have summoned you hither be- 
cause we believe that yoa can; aid us," 
interrupted the woman. '* Ifou live 
under the same roof that shelters the 
duchess ; you have, therofox*e, a pow?er 
which we do not possess. Speak, then, 
-^ will you aid us ? We have sworn to 
help eadi other to attain one end. 



That end is vengeance. Will you take 
the o^ths which we have taken ? Will 
you bind ypurself by the vows wbich^ 
unite us ? " 

" I wiU." 

"We havp called ourselves the^ 
AvBKaii^a League," returned the wo- 
man; "will you become a member of 
that league ? " 

" I wUl." 

The woman pointed to a crucifix 
hanging upon the wall opposite. 

"Swear by that sacred emblem," she 
said) solemnly ; " swear to become the 
avenger of guilt/' 

" I swear," answered the Florentine, 
in the same solemp tones. 

During the whole of this conversor 
tion, neither of the two men sitting at 
the table had uttered a word; thejr 
now rose, and each iu his turn extend- 
ed his hand to Luigi Malatesta, and 
clasped the hand of the Florentine. 

" We four are henceforward united 
by the solemn vow of vengeancei," 
said the masked woman. 

" You, Luigi Malatesta, neither know 
our nameS) nor who we are, nor 
whence we come. You have no need 
to know these things. Wherever you 
meet a stranger who says to you ^ I am 
an avenger,' you will recognize one of 
the league to which you belong, — you 
will recognize a being who has taken 
justice out of the fettered hands of the 
law. And now, good-night ! " 

The mask pointed to the door, and 
Luigi Malatesta, after saluting her with 
a low bow, walked towards this door; 
but, at the threshold, he paused and 
looked round. The two men who had 
clasped his hand were still masked, 
still silent; but through the narrow 
holes in their black masks he could see 
the glitter of their eyes following him. 
The eyes of the first were black ; the 
eyes of the second were a pale but 
luminous blue. As he passed one of 
these men he had observed a powerful 
odpr, — the perfume of otto of roses. 

Luigi Malatesta descended the stair^ 
case and passed out into the quiet 
street ; narrow, dark, and crowded, shut 
out from the bright sky by the height 
of the dilapidated old houses, which 
seemed tottering forward in their ae^ 
lected age. 
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The rAin was still dropping, *— drop- 
ping ceaselesAly and wowly, with a 
i/retLty monotctoy, whidi is paihfhl'to a 
mind ill at ease. 

Luigi Malatesta felt as one who 
-^ktks in a ' d^eam. The chamber 
which he had Just left, the woman 
who had told him so much, bttt whose 
face he had never seen, — all wore the 
aspect of some vision of a fevered mind. 
He looked about him half wonderingly, 
as if doubtful whether he was inched 
Waking or sleeping ; but he quickly rec- 
dghized <me of the sti-eets of that 
gi-eat city, with whose every nook and 
cbl'ner he had once been familiar. 

He made his way back to the quay, 
ai^ across one of the bridges towards 
the Champ* Elys^. He lobked nei- 
ther to the right nor the left. His eyes 
were fixed in the dreamy gaze of one 
"v^ho scarcely knows 'where he is, or 
whither he is going. 

' " A murderess ! " he muttered, as he 
pondered over the interview which had 
just taken place. "A murderess! 
Oan' it be true? Gome what may, I 
niuirt discover that. If it be true, the 
rest is easy, ahd the fortune of the 
Dtrke of Arlington is mine. Mine ! " 
repeated the ambitious man; ^^mine 
foffeter!" 

• ThB great clock of Notre Dame 
struck twelve, as the Florentine crossed 
the Place de la Concoixie, and entered 
the broad avenue of the Champs 
£lys6es. 

' The lamps of innumerable carriages 
shone through the darkness. The gay 
and pleasure-loving Parisians were re- 
timing from the operas and theatres 
or hurrying to seek new amusements 
in the mansions of the wealthy and 
fkshibnable. 

Luigi Malatesta ascended the stair- 
case, and entered the ante-chamber lead-" 
ing to the duke's apartment. 

Philip Howland was lounging <m ofi^ 
of the velvet-covered benches. He 
rose as the Florentine entered, and 
Luigi could see that the footman gazed 
iipon him with a prolonged and pene- 
trating glance. 

"His Grace has returned, Signor 
Malatesta," said Philip Howland ; " and 
Mr. Mortimer is With his uncle, in the 
duchess's boudoir." 



''I will join them,** returned the 
Italian. "Stay! let me see, you are 
the fbotman of her Grace, — are you 
not?" 

" I am, Signor Malatesta/* answered 
Philip Howland. 

" Grood ! Be sure, then, that you do 
not mention my visit of to-night, nor 
my absence." 

" I will keep your secret, signor," re- 
plied the servant, with peculiar signifi- 
cance. 

Luigi' Malatesta passed along the 
corridor, and entered the exquisitely 
appointed boudoir of the dachess. 

The duke was seated in an easj- 
chair upon the velvet-pile hearth^rog. 
The duchess was standing beside the 
low wood fire, with her rounded elbow 
resting upon the marvellously chiselled 
marble mantel-piece, and her beautiful 
head supported by her jewelled hands. 
She wore a voluminous robe of white 
velvet, whose heavy folds swept the 
ground. This costly dress was fas- 
tened at the waist by a girdle of superb 
emeralds, and the short sleeves were 
looped up from the alabaster arms of 
the duchess In^maments of the same 
stones. Hei^^mber-tinted hair was 
encircled by a coronet of mingled 
emeralds and diamonds. 

In this costume Blanche Mortimer 
looked wonderfully lovely. In one 
careless hand she held a fan of snowy 
plumes, studded here and there with 
fire-flies, formed of emeralds and diar 
monds. She was waving this fan 
slowly to and fro as the Florentine en- 
tered the room. 

On a chair near that of the duke 
Theobald Mortim^ was seated, gazing 
with silent admiration on the lovely 
woman before him. 

The duchess was talking gayly of the 
evening's amusement. 

" How hard these people work I " she 
said, laughing; ^^ these unfortunate 
singers and musicians, who do their 
best to amuse us, and yet so often fail 
in being anything but tiresome. They 
are paid remarkably well, no doubt, 
but still their life must be a dreary one. 
Who would be an artist? " 

** Ah ! who indeed, your Grace," re- 
turned Luigi Malatesta, who stood 
lounging over the hwk of Theobald 
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Mortimer's chair, and looking at the 
beautifbV face of the duchess; "who 
indeed woald be ah artist ? To lead a 
life of toil ; to endure poverty and dis- 
appointment ; to die,' perhaps, while 
yet in youth's fairest bloom ; to die, it 
may be, unregretted." ^ 

"In what a melancholy tone you 
speak, Signor Malatesta !" exclaimed 
Blanche Mortimer. "One would sup- 
pose you were alluding to some partic- 
ular circumstance in the life of these 
people." 

"I am thinking of a young man 
whose story I heard' a few days ago," 
answered Luigi Malatesta, gravely. 
" It was a melancholy story, and im- 
pressed me veiy painfully. The young 
man was a painter." 

*' A painter I " exclaimed the duke, 
looking suddenly at Luigi, with a 
searching and anxious gaze. " What 
was his name?" 

* " It would be almost useless to re- 
peat it to your Grace," replied the 
Florentine, smiling; "you are not 
likely ever to have heard of the young 
man. He was still toiling slowly 
upward in the steep pathway of 
fame, when death put ah end to his 
career." 

" He is dead, ttien?" said the duke. 

The duchess still waved her fan of 
snowy plumes and flashing jewels to 
and ft'o before her alabaster bosom; 
but her large blae eyes were strangely 
dilated, and fixed with a stony gaze 
upon the face of the Florentine. 

"Yes, he is deiid," answered Luigi 
Malatesta; "he died, suddenly and 
liiysteriously, upon the night of the 
13th of October." » 

The fan still waved to and fro, the 
blue eyes still gazed upon the quiet 
face of the Jesuit. 

" And his n^mie ! " cried the duke, 
" his name ! " 

*"Does your Grace really care to 
hear anything so insignificant as the 
name of an obscure artist?" asked 
Luigi Malatesta, with a sneer. 

• "Yes, yes," exclaimed the noble- 
man, " I must and will hear it." 

" His name was Hubert Monkton." 
" I have heard that name before," 

said the duke, in a hoarse voice. 

"You say the young man's history 

12 



was a melancholy one ; witat was that 
history ? " 

" No very uncommon one, your 
Grace j" answered Luigi Malatesta. 
"The stories of undiscovered crime 
are very numerous." 

"Undiscovered crime!" cried the 
duke. 

"Yes; Hubert Monkton was mur- 
dered." 

" Murdered ! " exclaimed Gerald 
Mortimer, clenching^ his hand till the 
sharp nails cut into the flesh, "who 
dares to say that — who dares to say — " 

"Did you t:now this man, your 
Grace ? " asked the Florentine. 

" Enow him — no — who said that 
I—" 

" Pray pardon* me," interrupted the 
Italian ; " I feared, from your agitation, 
that the young man might have been in 
some manner connected with your 
Grace. His story is, as I have said, a 
very common one. He was an artist, 
young, handsome, and, I am told, 
clever. In an evil hour he attracted 
the attention of a lady of rank and 
fashion, — a beauty, I believe, who was 
or pretended tb be in love with him. 
The fair daughter of fashion fooled her 
besotted admirer with the hope that she 
would stoop to become his wife. She 
wrote him letters, in which she made 
this promise, — letters in which she fond- 
ly dwelt upon the avowal of her love ; 
but the flame of afffection died out be- 
fore a more powerful fire. The star of 
love sank in the broad sunshine of am- 
bition. The lady was wooed by one of 
the proudest nobles in the land. She 
hurried to her artist lover; she im- 
plored him to return those fatal letters ; 
he refused ; and, within half a dozen 
hours of this refiisal, he was a dead 
man." 

" It is false ! " cried the duke, haugh- 
tily. " It is a vile scandal against an 
innocent woman." 

"What!" exclaimed Luigi, "does 
your Grace know the lady ? " 

There was a pause of some moments. 
The duke was silent ; the duchess still 
fanned herself, still leaned in a carelessly 
graceful attitude against the marble 
chimney-piece, but her eyes had never 
been withdrawn from tb!ft l^'i?^ ^ *'^»» 
Italian* 
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^^ You have not mentioned the name 
of the lady, Signor Malatesta," she 
siud, after a brief silence, looking at 
the Jesuit with her sweetest smile. 

^^ My informant did not tell me that, 
your Grace," replied Luigi ; " the 
lady is in a w^ry high position, if I 
understood the story right. It would 
be scarcely safe to whisper such an ac- 
cusation against a rich and powerful 
woman. Those who wish to avenge the 
death of Hubert Monkton, the artist, 
must wait and watch for their oppor- 
tunity." 

The duchess smiled; her rosy lips 
parted, revealing the small pearly teeth, 
as she still gazed at the Florentine. 

"They may have to wait long, 
Signor Malatesta," she said. 
. ". If my informant was correct in his 
information, they can afford to do so," 
replied the Jesuit ; " they are patient, 
and they are prepared for many disap- 
pointments before they succeed." 

"Before they succeed in what?" 
asked the duchess. 

" In obtaining fhlj proof of this wo- 
man's guilt," answered Luigi Malatesta, 
" and in destroying the murderess c^ 
Hubert Monkton." 

The duke was silent ; he sat with his 
elbow resting upon the velvet-covered 
cushion of his easy-chair, his noble 
f)EK^ shrouded by his hand. 

Theobald Mortimer interrupted this 
strange conversation. "Why do j'ou 
talk of such things before her 
Grace, Signor Malatesta?" he said. 
" Such subjects are not to be discussed 
in the presence of a lovely and inno^ 
cent woman." 

" I trust her Grace will pardon me," 
replie<i the Flqrentine. " I own that I 
was inconsiderate in talkipg of this 
business." 

"Willingly, my dear signor," said 
Blanche Mortimer. " I am very much 
interested in this subject, as his Grace 
knows," she added, looking signifi- 
cantly at the duke. " I knew Hubert 
Monkton, — that is to say, I received a 
fbw lessons in painting from him, and 
there was that slight acquaintance be- 
tween us which usually exists between 
a lady and her drawing-master. I have 
beard the circumstances of his disap- 
pearance before ; but I do not believe 



that he is dead ; and you may rely npom 
it, that the persons who told you this ab- 
surd story were the secret enemies of 
the lady whom they accused." 

" Her Grace is right," said the duke ; 
" and let me beg you, Signor Malatesta, 
never fgain to repeat this infamous 
slander. Indeed, I shall consider it a 
personal insult if you allude to it in my 
presence." 

The Florentine bowed, and shortly 
afterwards retired with Theobald Mor- 
timer, leaving the duke and duchess to- 
gether. 

An hour later, Luigi Malatesta sat 
writing by the brilliant light of his 
shaded lamp. 

" She is guilty ! " he exclaimed, push- 
ing away his papers, as he concluded 
bis work ; " she is guilty ! She is daring 
as a tigress, and she carries her secret 
with a high hand. But the masked 
woman has told the truth, and the soul 
of the beautifhl duchess is stained with 
the foul crime of murder." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE CABKrVAI. BALL. 



One of the diief festivities of the Car- 
nival season in Paris is, as our readers ' 
are doubtless aware, the masked ball at 
the opera-house in the Rue Lepelleticr, 
the scene of Orsini's attack upon the 
present Emperor of the French. 

At (hat ball, high and low, rich and 
poor, guilty and innocent, mingle in the 
tumult of gayety and intoxication. i 

At that ball strange and terrible 
scenes have been enacted ; murder has 
been plotted ; duels have been planned 
amongst those giddy maskers, — duels 
which have afterwards been fought, ia 
the cold gray light of early morning, 
far away in the pleasant wood, where 
the leaves were budding in the spring- 
time of the year. 

Mysteries of death and darkness 
have been hidden beneath the masks 
worn at that crowded assembly, and 
the gay dancers have little dreamed of 
the secrets of their partners; have 
never guessed the blood-stains on tbe 
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hands tha4i met tliek«^ in the mad gal- 
\ lq[)ade or whirling waltz. 

It was arranged that the duke and 
duchess should go to this Carnival 
ball, accompanied by Theobald Mor- 
timer. 

The Florentine refhsed to accompany 
the party, in spite of Ms pupil's solici-* 
tations. 

It was eleren o'clock when the duch- 
ess entered the doors of the opera* 
house, leaning upon the arm of her 
husband's nephew, Theobald Mortimer. 
The duke walked close behind, eager 
to watch over and protect the woman 
he loved, in the midst of this scene of 
folly and dissipation. Blanche Morti- 
mer wore a long domino of rich black 
silk, and a velvet mask of the same 
Etombre hue. She had selected this 
costume at the request of the duke, 
who did not wish her to be conspicuous 
aniongst so strangely intermixed an as- 
sembl3% 

As she was leaving the house on her 
way to the carriage Luigi Malatesta 
stopped her. 

" The hood of your Grace's domino 
is unfastened," he said, politely ; ^^ will 
you allow me to secure it? I am used 
to these Carnival disguises." 

The duchess assented, and the Flor-^ 
^itine fastened the hood. As he did 
so, he drew a tiny shred of sparlet 
ribbon from bis waistcoat pocket, and 
attached it to the black ribbons which 
tied the hood. The duchess did not 
perceive this scrap of ribbon, but it 
was distinctly visible to any one who 
looked particularly at the fastenhigs of 
her domino, 

The party entered the crowded lob- 
bies leading to the euormons platform 
. covering the pit, the orchestra, and^l^ 
stage* 

Three minutes after ent^ing the 
operarhouse the duke was separated 
fjrom his wife and nephew. 

The crowd flowed hither and thither ; 
powerful as some torrent, it drove all 
. before it. The duke scarcely knew 
how or where the separation took 
place, but he found himself far apart 
from his companions, and utterly igno- 
rant as to which direction they, had ta- 
ken* 

Theobald and tiiie dacbeas had been 



driven bac^ by the throng, and had 
retreated to the portico of the theatiie. 
Here the crowd was still greater. The 
noisy maskers clustered around them, 
shouting and laughing. The duchess 
clung to her companion's arm, terrified 
by the noise and confhsion. 

** Let us go back and find the duke," 
she said; ^^he is waiting for us, no 
doubt, in one of the lobbies. We shall 
never be able to discover him upon the 
sti^e." 

Theobald obeyed, and conducted his 
lovely charge back to the entrance of 
the opera-house. Again they found 
themselves buried in the ever-changing, 
ever-restless crowd. 

As the duchess gazed about her, be- 
wildered by the confusion, she sudden- 
ly felt her left hand pressed in the 
strong hand of a man. 

** I will take you to the duke, duch- 
ess," a voice whispered in her ear. 
'' Loose your companion's arm, and 
come with me." 

She obeyed ahnost involuntarily, 
scarcely knowing what she did ; and, 
before she could repent of her impru- 
dence, she found herself drawn through 
the crowd by the strong grasp of the 
stranger's hand, and entirely separated 
from Theobald Mortimer. 

The stranger led her on, still pierc- 
ing the crowds through which he pushed 
his way, clearing a pasisage for the 
duchess as he went. 

They crossed the grand entrance- 
hall, and ascended a staircase leading 
to the first tier of boxes. The corridor 
ontside the boxes on this tier was much 
less crowded than the rest of the house. 

Here the stranger paused. 

" Why have j'ou separated me from 
my friends ? " asked the duchess, indig- 
nantly. 

"For a pnriDOse which is too seri- 
ous to allow of any useless ceremony," 
answered the stranger, whose voice was 
muffled by his mask. 

Thus disguised, his accents would 
have been strange to his nearest and 
dearest friends. To the duchess they 
were utterly strtuige. She tried in vain 
to remember those tones, but she was 
unable to do so. 

" Where is the duke ? " she d&\a®Ri^s^^ 
elderly. 
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^^ I do not know, madam/' answered 
the stranger, coldly. 

The dachess looked at her mysteri* 
oas guide with a strange thrill of terror. 

" You have deceived me, then/' she 
exclaimed. 

'* Ay, madam, as you deceived Hu- 
bert Monkton." 

Blanche Mortimer clasped her hands 
convulsively at the sound of that once 
familiar name. 

" Hubert Monkton ! " she murmured; 
^^ why do you mention that man's name 
tome?" 

'^I have told you before, madam, 
that I have a solemn purpose to Mfil 
in bringing you here." 

'* But I will stay no longer," returned 
the duchess, indignantly. ^^I am no 
child, to be fooled or frightened thus." 

As she spoke, she turned fi:o];p the 
• stranger, and walked rapidly towfuxis 
the staircase, which they had ascended. 
Before she had gone half a dozen paces, 
the hand of the masked guide was laid 
upon her slender wrist with a grasp of 
iron. 

^^ Blanche Mortimer," said the unfar 
miliar voice, "you must — you shall 
remain. You are in the power of those 
who can feel no pity. You are in the 
power of the avengers of the dead ! " 

" The dead I " cried the terrified duch- 
ess. 

" Hubert Monkton's friends surround 
you. The avengers of Hubert Monk- 
ton's murder have encircled you on 
every side." 

As the stranger spoke he unlocked a 
door leading into the ante-chamber com- 
municating with one of the larger pri- 
vate boxes. 

' He drew the trembling duchess into 
this ante-chamber, and locked the door 
behind him. 

"Blanche Mortimer," he said, sol- 
emnly, "the hour of retribution has 
come, and the day of discovery is near 
at hand." 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

THB SHADOW OF THE MUBDSBED. 

The Duchess of Arlington found 



herself alone with the masked stranger 
in the ante-chamber of the Opera-box. 

The door communicating with the 
box was closed ; the door leading into 
the coiridor was locked. 

The duchesfi^ could hear the music 
of the monster orchestra; she could 
hear the footfall of the dancers, the 
noisy laughter, the wild and reckless 
merriment in the vast area below, and 
yet she was alone with this man, as 
much alone as if she had been in some 
wild retreat, amid the solitudes of a 
desert. 

Had she screamed aloud in her ter- 
ror, her wild outcry would have been 
lost amongst the myriad voices of the 
fiareless crowd below. 

It was Carnival time,— a time of riot 
and confusion,— a time of madness and 
intoxication. 

But, although terrified for a brief 
period, Blanche Mortimer was not sub- 
dued. , 

She felt that she was in the power 
of those hidden and mysterious ene- 
mies who had endeavored to separate 
her from the Duke of Arlington. She 
felt, also, that only her own imperious 
will and daring nature could save her. 

"I have not feared my own dark 
memories, my own secret agonies," she 
said to herself; "why slKmld I fear 
these people?" 

She looked earnestly at the masked 
stranger. 

He was, tall and slim, but his figure 
was enveloped in a long domino of 
black silk, which left only the outline 
of his totm visible. The hood of this 
domino covered his head, and Joined 
the velvet mask which concealed his 
face; The thick lace IHnge hanging 
from this mask covered his chin. 

All that the searching scrutiny of the 
duchess could reveal to her was the 
color of the eyes that looked through 
the oval openings in the black mask. 

These eyes were bine, large, and 
limpid ; of that clear but pale azure, 
which has, in some ligfatfis a greenish 
hue. 

This was all that the duchess could 
discover of the stranger's personal ap- 
pearance. 

But, as she followed him through the 
crowd, she had observed a strong and 
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tilmbst overpbWering odor of otto of 
roi^es, which seemed to emanate from 
liie silken fbldi^ of his domino. • 

Blanche Mortimer drew herself to 
her fullest height as the stranger ap- 
proached her, after locking the door 
commanicating with the corridor. 

^^ Why have you fastened tiliat 
door?" she asked. 

^^ Because I wish to speak to you 
without fear of interruption." 

'^ And yoo refuse to lead me back to 
my husband ? " 

"Yes, I do refuse, until you have 
heard what I have to say." 

The duchess burst into a loud and 
ringing laugh. 

*' Be it so, then," she said, gayly. 
" It is Carnival time, and folly reignl^ 
supreme in Paris. Why should I re- 
fuse to join in a Carnival jest ? " 

'* This is no Carnivar jest, madam," 
answered the stranger. "I told you, 
some moments since, that I had a 
solemn purpose in bringing you here." 

" Yes," returned Blanche, still laugh- 
ing with the silvery mhsic of girlish 
mirth ; " and this solemn purpose is to 
frighten a poor helpless woman out of 
her senses. But I am not so easily 
terrified as you may, perhaps, imagine ; 
and can only say that, if your purpose 
is a solemn one, this place is ill-chosen 
for its fulfilment." 

"Think you so, madam?" replied 
the stranger. "You little know the 
hidden secrets, the undiscovered mys- 
teries, that lurk beneath a scene of 
reckless gayety. The wild mirth of the 
maskers may drown the shrieks . of the 
dying ; the merry music of the orches- 
tra may drown the sobs of the despair- 
ing. Do not think that you are the 
less in danger because you hear music 
and laughter around you." 

"I fear no danger," exclaimed the 
duchess, with proud defiance. " Who- 
ever and whatever you may be, you 
shall suffer for this insolence. The 
Duke of Arlington will avenge the in- 
sults ojffered to his wife." 

^' While he believes her worthy to be 
his wife, doubtless, madam," answered 
the man ; " but how will he act when 
he learns h^ unworthiness ? " 

The duchess did not condescend to 
bnswcr this question. 



"You have something to say to 
me?" she said, coldly. 

" I have." 

" Will you be so good as to say it 
as speedily as possible, in order that 
you may afterwards restore me to my 
friends, who are, no doubt, searching 
the opera-house for me." 

^'I obey, madam," answered the 
stranger, wheeling forward a luxurious 
arm-chair, which he offered to the 
duchess. 

Blanche Mortimer threw off her vel- 
vet mask, and the long silken domino 
which had covered her from head to 
foot. 

" This place is insupportably hot," 
she said, as she flung the domino upon 
an ottoman near her. 

The stranger was silent. He was 
gazing in rapt admiration upon the 
beautiful woman who stood before him. 

The duchess wore a simple dress of 
the richest white lace. Her waving 
golden hair, which hung in ringlets up- 
on her neck and shoulders, was only 
adorned by a wreath of pure white roses. 
She wore no jewels, save a pair of mas- 
sive gold bracelets upon her round white ^ 
arms. 

" It was thus that you appeared to 
Hubert Monkton," exclaimed the stran- 
ger, after a pause. " It was thus the 
enthusiastic young artist beheld you, — 
the hapless artist whom you fascinated 
and destroyed." 

Blanche Mortimer threw back her*^ 
head, with a haughty gesture, and 
gazed defiantly at the speaker. 

"I acknowledge no acquaintance 
with this Hubert Monkton," she said, 
" except the ordinary acquaintance be- 
tween a woman of rank and her draw- 
ing-master." 

" You may refuse to acknowledge . 
any other acquaintance, madam," an- 
swered the stranger ; " but what if your 
letters bear witness of a very different 
acquaintance? What if your letters, 
written a year ago, bear record of a 
solemn promise to become that man's 
wife?"" 

" My letters ! " cried the duchess, 
clasping her hands before her face. 

In that one moment she had lost all 
presence of ra ind . In thsv.^ Qrcsa\sNS>ras5s«^» 
she ha^ \i^\.\a^^^* V'et^^^ 'aa.-^^^ss^ ^«^^ 
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Wats— a terrified and agonized woman, 
oppressed and tortured by the remorse 
of crime. 

But, with a powerful effort, she again 
controlled herself. 

'^ There are no such letters in exist- 
ence," she said, decisively. 

"Whatl" exclaimed the stranger; 
** did you destroy them with your own 
hands?" 

The duchess was silent. 

"You do not reply," returned the 
mask ; " but your silence is in itself a 
sufficient answer. Think you that any 
other hand than your own would over 
destroy the fatal evidences of your 
guilt? Think you that those letters, 
in the keeping of another, would not 
be held more precious than their 
weight in diamonds of the finest 
water?" 

" Are those letters in your posses- 
sion ? " asked the duchess. 

"What if I answer Yes? " 

" If they are in your keeping, tell 
me the price you demand," replied the 
duchess. "I will buy them from you 
on your own terms." 

"You are very generous, madam," 
answered the stranger, with a sneer; 
" but the letters are not in my posses- 
sion. They are in the hands of an- 
other person." 

"Let me see that person, then," 
cried Blanche Mortimer. "Let me 
hear what terms his avarice would 
demand of me." 

"He asks nothing. He would see 
you, and would restore those letters 
with his own hand." 

"Lead me to him, then," exclaimed 
the duchess. " Why waste this time 
in idle talk? Let me see him." 

" You do not fear to see him then, 
madam ? " asked the stranger. 

" Fear 1 no. Why should I fear? " 

"Because this person is not alto- 
gether unknown to you. You have 
seen him before." 

"What of that? Let him restore 
me these letters, and I will look upon 
him as my greatest friend. Pray take 
me to him without any further delay." 

"There is no occasion," answered 
the stranger ; " he will be here before 
long." 



\ "Yes. It 18 now midnight. At a 
qnarter-past twelve he will be here." 

"I will wait, then," the duchess 
answered, quietly. 

Her companion opened the* door 
communicating with the box. . The 
curtains of this box were drawn, but 
the brilliant lights of the theatre pene- 
trated through the folds. 

"From. behind those cnrtains your 
Grace may behold the scene below 
without fear of being observed/' said 
the stranger. 

The duchess passed into the opera- 
box, and, pushing back the folds of the 
cnrtains, looked down upon the vast 
crowd of maskers on the monstrous 
platform below. She gazed with eyes 
which saw not what they looked apon. 
She was absorbed in doubt and appre- 
hension. 

Who were these hidden enemies who 
had discovered a secret which she had 
believed to be beyond the power of man 
to fathom ? 

The stranger remained in the ante- 
chamber. The duchess let fall the 
curtain which she had held back for a 
few moments while she looked below. 
She sank into a chair, and waited for 
the coming of this person, who was 
said to be the possessor of her letters. 

The door between the box and the 
ante-chamber was ajar. 

After waiting for about a quarter of 
an hour, the duchess heard the sound 
of a low knock upon the panel of the 
outer door, the door which opened on 
the corridor. 

Two minutes afterwards, the mask^ 
stranger looked into the box. 

" The person whom you wish to see 
is here, madam," he said ; " I will bid 
you good-night." 

She heard the outer door close behind 
him before she entered the ante-cham- 
ber. A strange, shuddering terror, 
which she was powerless to control, 
seemed to root her to the spot upon 
which she stood. 

Without knowing why, she dreaded 
crossing the narrow threshold which 
divided tiie opera*box fh>m the chamber 
adjoining it. 

The silvery chime of a clock in the 
anteroom struck the quarter after mid* 
night. • 
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Blanche Mortimer entered this eham^fc 
ber, and found herself alone with the 
stranger. 

He wore a simple evening costume. 
A black dress*coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers, and cravat of white cambric. 

But, like the man who had led her to 
the box, he wore a mask. 

" You have some letters, once written 
by me, in your possession," said the 
duchess. 

The man bowed, but did not speak. 

The graceful head of the duchess 
was half turned away from him. It 
seemed as if her contempt for him was 
too great to be concealed. 

" What is the price which you de- 
mand for the restoration of these let- 
ters?" she asked, haughtily. 

Still the man did not answer, but, 
lifting his hand, he slowly removed his 
mask. 

^ As he did so, the duchess, turning 
her head partially, looked across her 
shoulder at the man's face. 

She uttered a loud and wailing cry, 
which vibrated through the small apart- 
ment, and rainglisd discordantly with 
the distant music of the orchestra. 

The face upon which she gazed with 
the stony glance of horror and despair 
was the face of the dead. 

It was the face of Hubert Monkton, 
line for line, — the face with whose 
every feature she was familiar. 

For one moment, a wild tiirill of hope 
ran through her veins. 

What if Hubert Monkton were still 
alive? What if she had been deceived 
by Philip Howland, and the Indian, 
Gambia ? What if no murder had been 
committed in the miserable chamber at 
the Raven? 

But, in another moment, that hope 
gave way to horror and despair. 

The face upon which the duchess 
looked was not the face of a living 
man. The features had the rigidity of 
marble, the complexion was of a sickly 
bluish-gray, the eyes had a hollow and 
glassy lustre. 

It was indeed the face of the dead. 

For a few brief moments Blanche 
Mortimer gazed wildly and fearfully 
upon this strange apparition. Then, 
with a- terrible effort, she tottered for- 



ror ; but at the first step she reeled 
and fell senseless to the ground. 

An hour afterwards, the duke and a 
couple of the officials of the opera- 
house entered this ante-chamber, after 
searching almost every part of the vast 
building, in their endeavors to find the 
Duchess of Arlington. 

What was the surprise and conster- 
nation of Gerald Mortimer, on behold- 
ing his beloved wife lyin^ senseless on 
the ground, in the tenantless ante-cham- 
ber I 

He lifted her in his arms, while one 
of the officials fetched a glass of iced 
water. 

The duchess slowly revived, and 
languidly lifted her ivory eyelids, fix- 
ing her large blue eyes upon the duke. 

At the sight of his face she uttered 
a cry of delight. 

" Oh I thank Heaven ! " she mtfr- 
mured ; " it is you, Gerald, only you.** 

"Who else should it be, dearest?" 
said the duke, tenderly. "Tell me, 
my darling, what has happened. How 
is it that I find you here ? " 

" I lost myself amongst the crowd, 
Gerald," answered the duchess, " and 
was driven this way by the throng. 
Fearful of being knocked down in the 
hurry and confusion, I entered the first 
empty box I saw, and I suppose must 
have fainted from exhaustion and fa- 
tigue.' 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE BROTHER^. 

Upon the morning after the scene at 
the masked ball, the Duke and Duchess 
of Arlington visited the magnificent 
picture-galleries of the Louvre, — the 
costly palace of the kings of France, 
which has been extended and beautified 
beneath the imperial sway of the two 
Napoleons who have ruled over Paris. 

Theobald Mortimer and Luigi Mal^ 
testa accompanied the duke and duchess 
upon this visit to the picture-galleries. 

The Italian was skilled in the arts 
of his native land. He was not a 



painter, but he was a critic wVsr»%'5^'sqSs%' 
ward, meaning to defy the ghastly ter-| ment waa tat «}ao\^ ^^ ^yapcMs^arck^N ^3ss^ 
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the duke was glad to have him by his 
* side in the splendid apartments of the 
Louvre. 

This superb collection of paintings 
and statuary is open to all who please 
to go and see it. Rich and poor can 
alike visit these splendid galleries 
which, like our own public institutions, 
are thrown open to the public, without 
any charge whatever. 

The duke and duchess spent some 
hours in wandering through the vast 
saloons, accompanied by the Italian 
and his pupil. 

Blanche Mortimer was very pale, and 
a purple shadow encircled her eyes. 
She had not recovered the terrible 
shock of the previous night ; but her 
manner was gay and light-hearted, and 
she did not reveal the inward tortures 
which preyed upon her agonized breast. 

The Florentine watched her beautiful 
face, but that face reflected not the 
sufferings of the mind; yet he knew 
that she did suffer. 

I As the fashionable and aristocratic 
party was about to return to the car- 
riage, which was waiting in the court- 
yard, the duke suddenly stepped, and 
gazed earnestly at a young man, who, 
with a pretty girl leaning upon his arm, 
was standing opposite one of the pic- 
tures, near the door of the apartment. 

Blanche Mortimer watched her hus- 
band with a glance of curiosity. Who 
could this young man be, who thus 
attracted the duke's attention? His 
dress was neat and plain, and he had 
the air of a gentleman, but not that of 
.a man of rank or fashion. 

The duke recognized in this young 
Englishman, the chemist whom he had 
met and questioned, upon the night of 
the 16th of October, in Kale Court, 
Drury Lane. 

As the nobleman stopped, the young 
man, who was indeed Joseph Maldon, 
looked up, and recognized the Duke of 
Arlington. 

It will be remembered that Gerald 
Mortimer had offered to be of service 
to the obscure chemist, who had not, 
however, attempted to avail himself of 
that offer. 

Blanche Mortimer looked earnestly 
at the young man. There was some- 
thing in his face which seemed strangely 



familiar to her, and yet when and where 
could she have seen him? 

Suddenly a thought struck her. She 
turned round, and locked from the 
chemist to the Florentine, who ^was 
standing a few paces behind her, con* 
versing with Theobald Mortimer. 

There was a strong resemblance be- 
tween Joseph Maldon and Luigi Maia- 
testa. 

And yet it was one of those resem- 
blances which are not apt to strike the 
careless eye of a stranger, although 
plainly perceptible to a penetrating 
gaze. 

The one feature in which this resem- 
blance was strongest was the upper 
lip. This feature had a restless, ner- 
vous motion, both in the Italian and 
the young chemist. 

^VThese men are related to each 
other," the duchess thought ; '* and yet 
they appear to be perfect strangers." 

She watched Joseph Maldon and 
Luigi Malatesta, but no glance or ges- 
ture of recognition passed between 
them. 

The duke addressed the chemist. 

" I am surprised to see you here," 
he said ; '^ and I was also surprised at 
not seeing you, last October, at my 
house in London." 

The young man colored, and an- 
swered with some hesitation. 

" I did not like to intrude upon your 
Grace," he said, " for I felt that I had 
no claim iipon your generosity." 

" That was for me to decide," replied 
the duke, kindly. '*No matter; you 
shall lose nothing by your modesty. 
You can call upon me here; my apart- 
ments are in the Champs Elysoes." 

Joseph Maldon bowed, and the duke 
passed on, with his wife upon his arm. 

Theobald Mortimer and Luigi Mala- 
testa followed. 

" Why do you take so great an in- 
terest in this young man, Gerald?" 
asked the duchess, as they descended 
the staircase. 

" Because I think him clever," an- 
swered the duke ---"very clever, and 
very poor. There is terrible danger 
for a man thus, situated, and there is 
something in the bright restlessness of 
that young man's face which tells me 
that he is ambitions. For the ambi- 
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tioii3 tk^^ are temptations, fromi^hicb 
a powerful and helping hand alone can 
save them." 

' ' What, then^ would you do for him ?" 
^ "I .would mscue him. from these 
. dangers, by giving him a career in 
life." 

"My noble Gerald!" exclaimed the 
duchess, " this is indeed worthy of you. 
You think, then, that tM« marf would 
be capable of — " 

" Capable of a crime, perhaps," an- 
swered the duke. "There is that in 
his countenance which bespeaks ambi- 
tion. Ambition is ever unscrupulous : 
if it cannot obtain the prizes of life by 
s, straight course, it will try to attain 
them by a crooked one." 

No more was said upon the subject. 
The carriage conveyed the party back 
to the Champs Ely sees, and the duchess 
retired to her own apartme4ts. 

That evening the Duke of Arlington 
gave a dinner to som.e of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the French no- 
bility. Beautiful and admired, the 
duchess formed the starry centre of 
this circle of rank and fashion. It 
would have been almost impossible, for 
those who gazed upon her lovely and 
almost childlike face, to believe that 
she was the same woman who had fall- 
en, conscience-stricken and agonized, 
upon the floor of the ante-chamber at 
the opera-bouse. 

Luigi Malatesta was -present at this 
dinner-part}'. His learning and accom- 
plishments made him a person of some 
importance in every assembly. People 
did not stop to ask whether be was rich 
or. noble : he was one of those men 
who seeoi bprn to command, and to 
whom neither the purse-proud nor pre- 
sumptuous would care to offer; an in- 
sult. 

But at ten o'clock the Florentine 
disappeared from the crowded drawing- 
room, and his disappearance was es- 
pecially noticed by one person in the 
brilliant assembly. 

That person was the Duchess of Ar- 
lington. 

Ever since the. conversation in t^^r 
boudoir, in which Hubert Monkton's 
name had been mentioned by the 
Italian, Blanche Mortimer had kept a 
close watch upon the movements of 

13 



Luigi Malatesta ; but she had not been 
able to keep this watch unassisted; 
she had been compelled to avail herself 
of the service of her footman, Philip 
Howland. 

This man had received his instruc- 
tions from his mistress, and he knew 
what was expected of him. 

He was to follow Luigi Malatesta 
wherever he went, except when the 
Italian left the house with the duke and 
duchess. 

The ormolu clock upon the chimney- 
piece of the outer drawing-room struck 
ten as the Florentine glided softly from 
the apartment, and passed into the cor- 
ridor leading to the anteroom in which 
Philip- Howland waited, with his fellow- 
servants, to announce the guests who- 
aiTived after dinnai^ 

Two minutes aicCT L.uigi Malatesta^ 
had passed through this anteix>om and 
descended the staircase, Philip How- 
land took up his hat and prepared to- 
follow. 

One of the footmen asked him where 
he was going at so late an hour. 

"I have forgotten to post a letter 
which her Grace gave me," he an- 
swered ; " my orders were very par- 
ticular ; and, late as it is, I must go to 
the general post-office." 

He hurried down the staircase, and 
reached the pathway beneath the trees 
in the Champs Elysees in time to over- 
take the Italian, who was walking at a 
rapid pace towards the Place de la Con- 
corde. 

Luigi Malatesta made his way to- 
wards one of the narrow and crooked, 
streets in the Quartier Saint Germains,. 
still followed closely by the footman, 
who had wrapped himself in a great- 
coat, which effectually concealed his- 
livery. 

The streets of Paris were crowded, 
with maskers hurrying to the numerous, 
balls, held in every quarter of the city 
at this season, and amongst the many 
foot-passengers Philip Howland easily- 
escaped observation. 

The street in which the Florentine- 
stopped was not very far from that to 
which he had been led by his mysteri- 
ous visitor upon the night of his inter- 
view with the masked woman. 

Luigi Malatesta paused b^xsaai^^^iSi^ 
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of the lamps whiob dimly lighted the 
narrow thoroughfare, and, taking a let- 
ter f^om his pocket, referred to It for 
the address of the house he sought. 

The letter was a brief one. It was 
worded thus : — 

'* My dear Ltnoi, — Circnmstaiices hare 
brought Toe to Paris. I saw and recogoized 
you yesterday in a carriiige which bore a 
ducal coronet. You were always luckier 
than me. I traced you to the house of the 
Duke of Arlington. If you have any mem- 
ory of the far-away past, in which we were 
boyish travellers upon the same pathway in 
life, come to me. If not, forget one who, in 
the struggle of ambitious youth and hope, 
.has been hitherto the Tanquished. 

** Yours ever, 

" GlUSKPPB. 

• 

<< P. S. — I am staying at a wretched lodg- 
ing, at No. 47 in the Rue Gueneville. You 
will find me at home after six o'clock every 

• evening. I shall remember all old precau- 
tions, and not recognize you by word or 

, gesture, should we meet in the presence of 

• others. I am known at my lodgings as 
'Charles Lanct." 

" Number forty-seven," murmured 
Luigl, as he refolded the letter and 
looked at the number of the house by 
which he stood. 

With some difllculty he found the 
number that he souglit, and, pushing 
open the door of the house, entered, 
and spoke to an old man who acted as 
porter. 

He asked for M. Lancy's apartment. 

The old man directed him to ascend 
to the fourth floor. 

The room fronting the street upon 
this story was that occupied by the per- 
son be souglit. 

Luigl Malatesta ascended the stair- 
case' with a rapid step. As he did so, 
Philip Howland pushed open the door, 
.and entered the dingy and dirty hall, in 
which the porter sat warming his skin- 
jDij bands at a small earthenware stove. 

^* Will you allow me to wait here 
nvfeile my friend remains upstairs, mon- 
rLsieur?" he said, addressing the old man. 

-"'Certainly, monsieur," the porter re- 
plied, politely. " You are the friend, 
then, of the gentleman who has Just 
gone upstairs to see Monsieur Lancy ? " 

*' Yes, monsieur." 

" Ah ! then, doubtless, 3'^ou also are 
a friend of Monsieur Lancy, and his 



invalid yonngwifls?" asked the diai' 
tering old porter. 

"No," answered Philip Howland; 
" I do not know M. Lancy." 

As he said this, the fbotman took a 
memorandum-book from his pocket, and 
wrote in it the following words : — 

" Lancy, 47 Rue Guenfeville." 

Five minutes afterwards he spoke to 
the porler. 

" As my friend seems to be making 
rather a long visit," he said, "I will 
leave him to complete it at his leisure. 
You can tell him I grew tired of wait- 
ing." 

Philip Howland left the house before 
the porter had time to reply ; but he did 
not go far. He merely crossed the 
street, and concealed lidmself in the 
shadows of an arched doorway opposite 
the house he had just quitted. 

All the windows in the front of this 
house, except one, were dark. This 
one lighted window was on the fourth 
floor. 

It was the window of Joseph Mal> 
don's apartment. The young man had 
engaged this miserable chamber in the 
most obscure quarter of Paris under a 
false name. 

In that apartment the chemist and 
the Florentine were seated at a little 
table near the stove. 

At the other end of the room a rag- 
ged clot]pcurtain concealed an alcove, 
in which the wasted form of a sleeping 
woman lay upon a wretched bed. On 
one side of the apartment stood a wooden 
dresser, covered with crucibles, phials, 
and other chemical apparatus. 

" She is dying, then, Giuseppe," said 
Luigl Malatesta, looking towards the 
curtain, behind which the sleeping 
woman lay. 

"Yes," answered Joseph Maldon, 
whom the Florentine had addressed as 
Giuseppe (the Italian for Joseph), 
" yes, she has been dying for the last 
six months ; but she cannot last much 
longer." 

'^ What is this lingering disease which 
kills so slowly?" asked Luigi, looking 
earnestly at the pale face of the chem- 
ist. 

" Consumption," answered Joseph. 

" Consumption?" repeated the Flo^ 
entine. " When I saw your wife, a 
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twelvemonth since, in London, she did 
I not appear to me to be consump- 
tive." 
I "Perhaps not, brother," answered 
I the chemist, with a sneer ; " bat we 
have lived in one of the lowest neigh- 
borhoods of crowded London ; we have 
, lived cheek-by-jowl with fever and 
cholera; we have breathed the pestif- 
erous air which breeds sickness and 
death ; we have suffered from a disease 
which men call poverty, neglected and 
forgotten* by those who might have 
helped us." 

•*If you mean that I might have 
helped you, brother," replied the Ital- 
ian, coldly, "you forget what I told 
you. Every shilling that I possess is 
devoted to one unalterable purpose. I 
have told you before to-night, — wait ! " 
**Ay," returned Joseph, bitterly, 
♦* wait until our hair is gray, and our 
limbs palsied with age. Brother," he 
added, passionately, "we are both am- 
l>itious, but our ambition is of a differ- 
ent order : you seek the empty honor 
of a high-sounding title, echoed by the 
lips of men ; I seek the wealth which 
Alone is positive power. You would be 
^reat ! I would be rich ! " 

*' Which is the higher ambition?" 
msked Luigi Malatesta, with a proud 
smile. 

*' I neither know nor care," replied 
Joseph; "but I know which is the 
'wiser." 

The Florentine shrugged his shoul- 
ders scornfully. 

** Giuseppe Malatesta," he said, 
gravely, "I am ten years your senior, 
a,nd it is now nearly fifteen years ago 
Biace I sent you from Florence to Eng- 
land ill the care of one who would, I 
fbndly believed, have placed you iu the 
path of greatness. The old scholar, 
t^etrarcho Montanari, would have edu- 
cated you for the church. You chose 
to fly from his humble lodging and to 
pursue your own pathway. It has led 
you to this gan'et. I need say no more 
Upon the wisdom of your choice." 

** And I will answer you in your own 
Words, Luigi," returned the chemist. 
•"* I say to you, as you said to me just 
»low, ' Wait ! ' " 

** Who was that young girl with whom 



I saw yon toniiy?" asked Luigi, after 
a pause. 

"She is the daughter of an English 
merchant called Burton," answered Jo- 
seph. 

His pale cheeks crimsoned suddenly^ 
as he spoke, and he averted his eyes, as 
if unable to meet the searching glance 
of his elder brother. 

" Humph I " muttered the Italian. 
" So you amuse yourself in the society 
of this pretty English girl while your 
wife is dying in this wretched garret," 
he said, sternly. " Is Mr. Burton's 
daughter aware that yon are mar- 
ried?" 

" She is not." 

" Indeed ! 'And she is rich, I sup* 
pose, this English girl ? " 

" Yes ; she has a fortune." 

Joseph Maldon answered these two 
questions with the manner of one who 
would willingly have refused to reply 
to them had he dared. Clever and un- 
scrupulous as the young man was, he 
was evidently in the power of his elder 
brother. 

" Giuseppe Malatesta, or Joseph Mal- 
don, as you have chosen to call your- 
self," said the Jesuit, gravelj'^, "the 
secrets which you veil from the eyes of 
other men are transparent to me. I say 
nothing to you of the pathway which 
3''ou have chosen ; I only say to you, be- 
ware ! The low ambition which seeks 
wealth for itself alone is the ambition 
of the thief and the murderer, — the 
ambition which leads to the gallows. 
Be warned by me, my brother, before it 
is too late to be saved by the voice of 
warning. The instrument which I have 
chosen is diplomacy; the instrument 
which you have preferred is crime." 

" Crime ! " exclaimed Joseph. 

" Yes," answered Luigi Malatesta, 
pointing to the bed. " Look at that 
dying woman, and repent while there is 
yet time. You would be released from 
the bonds which tie you to that ill-used 
girl. You would marry this English- 
woman that you may become possessed * 
of her fortune. I say to yo'^ ** ith the 
solemn accents of the church,^t?eware I 
The wealth which is obtained by a crime 
is accursed. The prize which is won by 
guilt is the arch-mockeiY ot ^^^sv^T 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

SLOW POISON. 

The chemist, Joseph Maldon, re- 
nudned silent, as if crashed by the 
terrible words which the Jesuit had ut- 
tered. 

There is something in the voice of 
truth which has a power to penetrate 
the hardest heart. 

Cold-blooded, calculating, unscrupu- 
lous, and ambitious as this man was, he 
was stricken to the soul by those solemn 
and awful words. 

He covered his face with his hands, 
and cowered before the erect form of 
his acjcuser. 

" O Giuseppe," said the Florentine, 
"Giuseppe, my brother, we were little 
qhildren together, far away in the sunny 
south ! We were innocent in those by- 
gone days. I say to you pause, pause 
while there is yet time. Upon the 
threshold of a terrible crime I cry to 
you with the voice of warning. I point 
to the dark pathways, the horrible gulfs 
which lie beyond, hidden by the dense 
veil of the future. Will you refuse to 
hear that warning?" 

Joseph Maldon removed his hands 
fh>m his face. That face was ashy 
pale, but the light of a resolute will 
shone in the large dark eyes, and the 
younger brother returned the gaze of 
the elder with defiance in his glance. 

" By what right do you talk to me 
thus ? " he asked, indignantly. 

^' By the right of your ill-doing," an- 
swered Luigi Malatesta ; " look at that 
stricken girl," he added, pointing once 
more to the bed, — " almost a child in 
years, more than a woman in suffering. 
Give me the lamp, Giuseppe ; I would 
look upon her." 

" No, no," said Joseph Maldon. 
"She is very ill, and the light will 
disturb her." 

" What ! " exclaimed Luigi Malates- 
ta; " you fear that I should see her?" 

'Tear?" echoed the other; "no; 
why should I fear? Take the lamp, 
and ga^^ upon her as long as you will. 
But I warn you that you are commit- 
ting a cruelty in disturbing her." 

"Slie has endured many cruelties 
already, Giuseppe," said the Floren- 



tine, with a grave sigmficaope ; " 
will scarcely heed me." 

Luigi Malatesta took the lamp in hi3 
hand and crossed the room to the 
alcove, in which the bed was situated. 
He drew back the faded and shabby 
curtain, and gazed earnestly at the face 
of the sleeper. 

Margaret Maldon was the wreck of a 
girl who had once been pretty, fresh 
and blooming, joyous and light-hearted. 

Her face was wasted, her qheeks hol- 
low and sunken, her forehead disfigured 
by premature wrinkles. But that in 
which her face was most changed was 
in its color. A year before, she had 
had a fair and rosy complexion ; now, 
her skin was of the ghastly grayish tint I 
of an inhabitant of the grave. 

" She is indeed changed," murmured 
Luigi Malatesta, without removing bis 
eyes from the face of the slumberiD? 
girl, who still slept in the weary, torpid 
sleep of exhaustion; "she is indeed 
changed. The hues of her complexion, 
the black circles which surround her 
eyes,' are not the diagnostics of con- 
sumption. You remember that I am 
something of a physician, Giuseppe. 
I studied the rudiments of the science 
of medicuie some j'ears since ; for a 
man who would be great should be 
familiar with all sciences. Margaret 
Maldon is not dying of consumption." 

" Indeed ! " answered Joseph Mal- 
don, with a sneer. " You are like all 
other amateurs, Luigi ; you pretend to 
know more than the professors of the 
art. If my wife is not dying of con- 
sumption, of what disease is she dy- 
ing?" 

*'I will tell you, Giuseppe Mala- 
testa," answered his brother : " she is 
dying of the disease which attacked 
the foes of Lucretia Borgia, and Cath- 
arine de Medici. She is dying of the 
disease which killed Charles the Ninth 
of France. She is dying because she 
is in the way. She is dj^ing because 
her death will clear the pathway by 
which a richer bride will walk to the 
altar." 

" Beware, Luigi, how you utter these 
slanders ! " exclaimed Joseph Maldon. 

" She is dying from the effects of anti 
mony given in small doses," continued 
Luigi Malatesta, in a cold and relent- 
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less voice. " She is perishing from 
the fatal influence of a poison, which 
has slowly consumed her youth, her 
beauty, and her life." 

"It is a lie!" cried the infhriated 
chemist, springing towards his brother, 
as if he would have flung him to the 
ground. 

Luigi Malatesta laughed aloud. 

" It is for you to beware, Giuseppe," 
he said ; " the children of the church 
can defend themselves. Attempt to 
prevent my departure frOm this rbom, 
and I will stab you to the heart. I go 
to s^-ve you from a crime." 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed 
Joseph Maldon. 

" I go to seek one who may have the 
power to restore that wretched woman, 
and to save your soul from the black 
stain of murder." 

" You would not denounce me?" cried 
the chemist, as his brother walked 
towards the door. 

"Denounce you!" exclaimed the 
Florentine, " denounce you ! no ; you 
do not understand me, Giuseppe Mala- 
testa. Think you I would betray my 
own flesh and blood? I go to save 
youJ* 

He left the room, closing the door 
behind him. 

Joseph Maldon stood as if rooted to 
the spot upon which his brother had 
left him. 

He lifted one hand to his restless 
lips, and gnawed convulsively at his 
finger-nails. 

" What does he mean ? " he muttered. 
"^This is some trap, perhaps. Curses 
upon his infernal penetration ! He has 
discovered all, even the secret which I 
thought hidden from every eye, and he 
would betray me, — save me, as he 
says, — reveal my story, and solicit 
pity and forbearance for my crime ; 
restore this woman to life ; tie a log 
about me, and send me forth into the 
world to fight the battle of fortune 
afresh, with every chance against me. 
No, no, it shall not be so. I will de- 
feat him yet." 

He rushed across the room, gathered 
the phials and drugs together that lay 
scattered upon the table at which he 
had been at work, and put them into a 
leathern box that was secured by a 



padlock, the key of which he wore at- 
tached to his watch-chain. 

He then searched the bare and deso- 
late-looking apartment, collected every 
scrUp of paper, burning some docu- 
ments, and thrusting others into his 
coat-pocket. • 

There were no articles of value in the 
room ; all bespoke the lowest depth of 
poverty ; and, after collecting the few 
things of which we have spoken, the 
chemist left no vestige of his presence 
in the apartment. Having completed 
these brief preparations, he put on his 
hat, and with the lamp in his hand, 
walked towards the bed. 

His wife was still asleep, breathing 
uneasily, murmuring sometimes in her 
slumber, but still sleeping. 

He watched her for a few moments 
with a terrible expression in his face. 
It is to be hoped that such a glance 
rarely falls upon the unconscious sleeper 
as that which dwelt with a lingering 
gaze upon this sick woman. 

"You refused to leave me when I 
asked you to do so, " he said, in a low 
voice ; " you prated to me of the 
strength of your affection, the eternity 
of your love ; and you vowed that you 
would share poverty with me, without 
a tear, without a murmur. You have 
been a hindrance to my upward path in 
the hill of life. You would have held 
me down in poverty and obscurity; 
and now, at the last moment, when my 
work is nearly done, Luigi Malatesta 
comes to me with his puling senti- 
mentality, and offers to save me; to 
save me by blasting my prospects and 
blighting my hopes. But they know 
not the man with whom they have to 
deal." 

He placed the lamp upon the table, 
and, seating himself by the bedside, 
drew a small phial from his waistcoat- 
pocket. 

The invalid's medicine-bottles and 
a cracked wine-glass stood upon the 
table. 

Joseph Maldon poured one drop of 
the transparent fluid contained in the 
phial into the empty wine-glass, which 
he afterwards filled with the medicine 
in one of the bottles. 

Then, drawing back the ragged cur- 
tain, he bent over the slee^lw^^^xasccL^ 
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and marmured in a low but distinct 
voice : — 

^' Maj^aret I Maigaret I '' 

The sick woman started in her sleep 
and trembled violently. Then, slowly 
lifting her heavy eyelids, she turned 
her dull eyes on the face of the speaker. 

'^ Joseph," she said in a hoarse and 
feeble whisper, ^' Joseph, is it you?" 

"Yes, Margaret; it is time for you 
to take your medicine." 

" Again ! " said the woman, with a 
' weary sigh. " It is not two hours 
since I had the last." 

" Perhaps not," answered the chemist, 
coldly ; " but it is time for you to take 
the next dose. Besides, I am going 
out, and shall not return till midnight." 

" Midnight," murmured the woman ; 
"it must be nearly midnight now." 

The invalid was right. The sono- 
rous chimes of Notre Dame pealed out 
the three quarters after eleven as she 
spoke. 

It wanted only fifteen minutes to that 
viysterious hour which closes one day 
and commences another. 

" You will not leave me at such a 
late hour, Joseph," pleaded the sick 
woman. 

" I must," answered Joseph Maldon, 
in the same cold, emotionless voice; 
" I have particular business which must 
be transacted to-night, late though it 
is. . You wiU not miss me, for you will 
be sleeping. Come, Margaret," he ad- 
ded, impatiently, "do not hinder me 
^ny longer, but take your medicine." 

He handed her the glass, and she 
lifted it with a weak and trembling 
hand to her pale lips. 

He turned away from her as she 
drank the medicine, and his averted 
face was of a sickly whiteness. 

He took the empty glass from her 
hand, but in returning it to the table 
he let it fall, apparently by inadvert- 
ence. Instead of picking it up, he 
ground his heel upon it, and crushed it 
into a thousand atoms. 

" The glass was cracked," he siud ; 
as if to explain this strange action. 

The sick woman did not heed him ; 
she lay with her hollow eyes fixed upon 
him, but there was that in her face 
which told of serious thought. 

As he was moving toWbrds the door 



with the leathern box under his arm, 
but concealed by the loose folds of his 
outer coat, she stopped him with a ges- 
ture of her wasted hand. 

"Joseph Maldon," she said, solemnly, 
in a voice which had gathered strength 
in the desperation of her quiet grief; 
"Joseph Maldon, you are going to 
leave me?" 

"Yes, Margaret," the chemist an- 
swered, with affected carelessoess ; " bat 
only for a few hours." 

" Forever, Jaseph, forever," returned 
the solenm voice of the sick woman. 
" Do you think I have been blind ? Ah ! 
would to Heaven that I had been blind ! 
But I have seen all, only too plainly. 
I told you nearly six months ago that I 
knew all. You affected not to understand 
me ; but you did understand me as well 
as you do now. I tell you once again 
that I know all ; but I tell you yet more, 
— whatever evil you may have done me, 
Joseph Maldon, I forgive you with all 
my heart, and I pray that Heaven may 
forgive your sin as freely as I do." 

She stretched out her thin hand, and 
looked imploringly at his ghastly face. 

He could not take that hand; he 
could not meet that pleading gaze. 

Who shall say that the crinunal does 
not suffer? In that one moment he 
suffered a lifetime of anguish. In 
that one moment he endured an agony 
for which years of luxury and wealth 
could not atone. 

"You are feverish, Margaret," he 
said, hurriedly ; and before the invalid 
could reply he had left the room. 

He ran downstairs, muttered a few 
hasty words in French to the porter, 
who believed Itiim to be a Frenchman, 
pushed open the heavy door, and 
went out into the street. 

Let us retrace our steps for about 
half an hour, and follow the Florentine, 
Luigi Malatesta, as he left the house in 
which his brother lodged. 

As he was passing out into the street, 
the porter spoke to him. j 

" Your friend grew tired of waitingH 
monsieur," he said, "and went away 
half an hour ago." 

" My friend I " exclaimed the Jesuit, 
in a tone of unmitigated surprise; 
" whom do you mean ? " 

" The gentleman who came with yoUi 
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monsieur," answered the old man; 
^ that is to say, the gentleman who en- 
tered the house two minutes after you 
ascended the staircase/' 

^'Indeed!'' muttered Luigi Mala- 
testa; ^Hhis gentleman entered the 
lM)cise immediately after me?" 

'^ Yes, monsieur ; but he grew im- 
patient, and went away half an hour 
ago." 

^^ Enough," said the Florentine, 
dropping a flranc into the porter's 
hand, and passing out into the street. 

'^ So, " he muttered, as he looked 
about, trying to penetrate the darkness 
and the thick-falling rain, ^^ I am fol- 
lowed, — am I? I have spies dogging 
my heels. This man must have fol- 
lowed me from the house whence I 
came. That is enough to tell me whose 
handiwork this is. The Duchess of 
Arlington is afraid of me. / know too 

An icy shiver ran through the Flor- 
entine's veins as he pronounced these 
words. Hubert Monkton had been 
murdered because of the secret he pos- 
sessed. What if Blanche Mortimer, — 
this pitiless fiend, who concealed her 
cold-blooded and calculating wicked- 
ness beneath the outward semblance 
of an angel, — what if she should try 
to murder kimf 

^'I know that which shall be my 
safeguard," he thought, after a pause. 
^^ I know the kind of woman I have to 
deal with, and I know how to deal with 
her." 

He walked through several of the 
narrow and winding streets at a rapid 
pace, locking every now and then be- 
hind him, to see if he were followed. 
But, late as it was, the streets were not 
deserted. Foot passengers were hurry- 
ing to and fro in the darkness, and in 
the obscurity of the rainy night he 
could not recognize either the face or 
figure of any one behind him. 

He was followed. Philip Howland 
I had waited paUently in the porch oppo- 
site the house in which Joseph Maldon 
lived, and had followed Luigi Malatesta 
when he left the Rue Gu^ieville. 

The Florentine walked past the Hotel 
Cluny, and entered a broad but lonely 
street, about a quarter of a mile be- 
yond. 



He stopped at a door m a garden 
wall, behind which appeared the upper 
windows of a little pavilion, built in 
the reign of Louis XV. A light — 
brilliant, clear, and starlike — shone 
ftom one of these windows. 

The others were wrapped in darknes&i. 

Luigi Malatesta rang a bell, which 
vibrated loudly in the stillness of this 
lonely quarter. 

Philip Howiand sheltered himself 
again in the shadow of a massive door- 
way, nearly opposite this pavilion. 

It was upwards of five minutes be- 
fore the door was opened. When it 
was so, the figure of an elderly man, 
wearing a long black dressing-gown, 
and carrying a lamp, appeared upon 
the threshold. 

The face revealed by the light of 
that lamp was very beautiful. 

I do not mean beautiful in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, — not beautiful 
in regularity of feature or brilliancy of 
coloring. It had the quiet and pale 
beauty of old age ; the beauty which 
comes f^om a holy mind. It was like 
the face of some saint of old. 

This man was a Jesuit ; but this man 
was a true disciple of Ignatius Loyola. 
He mingled not worldly ambition with 
holy aspirations. He devoted his life 
to deeds of mercy and self-sacrifice. 

But he was not only a priest ; he was 
also a man of science, UK)ugh he em- 
ployed science only for the benefit of 
his fellow-creatures. 

He was the greatest chemist in the 
city of Paris. 

He knew the terrible secrets of the 
past, — the secrets of Lucretia Borgia 
and Catharine de Medici. He wAs 
acquainted with the poisons which 
these fiend-like women employed ; but 
he knew yet more: he was familiar 
with their antidotes. 

To the secrets of the wonderful anti- 
dotes employed amongst the Italian 
poisoners he had peculiarly devoted 
himself; for in this branch of the sci- 
ence he foresaw a new power, by which 
he might be of service to his fellow- 
men. 

^^ Father Durcel," exclaimed the 
Florentine, in an agitated and hurried 
voice, ^^put on your coat and hat; I 
want you to come with me." 
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The Jesait did not wait for any ex- 
planation of this request. He went 
back to the pavilioil, followed by Lnigi 
Malatesta, and exchanged his dressing- 
gown for a plain black coat. 

"What is wrong, my eon?'* he 
asked, presently. •*' What will be re- 
quired of me ? " 

"Your utmost skill, father," an- 
swered the Florentine. "A woman 
has been poisoned : she is dying, slow- 
ly but surely, from the effects of that 
poison. If it were possible, I would 
have you save her, «^— restore ' her to 
life, and save the soul of the man who 
has attempted to murder her." 

Father Durcel crossed the room to 
an ebony cabinet, which he unlocked 
and opened. The interior of this cabi- 
net was fitted with rows of tiny draw- 
ers, each labelled with a Latin inscrip- 
tion, and with ranges of narrow shelves, 
filled with infinitesimal bottles. 

" What poison has this woman suf- 
fered from ? " he asked. 

" I think — antimony." 

" It is most likely to be so. In cases 
of slow poisoning, antimony is the drug 
most genei'ally used. The guilty and 
tmhappy creatures who employ it little 
know how easily their crime can be 
detected," said Father Durcel, as he 
took a couple of phials from one of his 
shelves. 

"Come, my son," he added, after 
closing and locking the cabinet, " I am 
ready." 

Father Durcel followed Luigi Mala- 
testa put of the pavilion, and closed 
the door behind him. 

An old woman, who waited upon the 
good priest, slept upon the basehient ; 
but she had long since retired to rest. 

Luigi Malatesta and Father Durcel 
walked rapidly towards the Rue Guene- 
ville, still followed by the footman, 
Philip Howland. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE i>HANT0M AT THE MASKED SALL. 

At the same hour as that in which 
Luigi Malatesta and Father Durcel 



hurried towards the Rue Gueneville 
upon their mission of mercy, Theobald 
Mortimer sat alone in a little study, 
leading out of his bedroom. 

The dinner-party had broken up an 
hour before, and Theobald had retired 
for the night, but not to sleep. The 
fatal fa'seination which held him spell- 
bound fn the presence of bis uncle's 
wife was too strong upon him. His 
imagination was bewitched. His senses 
were bewildered. He could think of 
nothing saVe that brilliant and beautiful 
creature whose image had enslaved his 
better self. 

" How weak, how wicked I am ! " he 
exclaimed, as he paced up and down 
the small chamber ; " false to every 
impulse of honor ; false to all m^norjr 
of the past ; a traitor alike to love 
and friendship. What do I not deserve 
for my folly ? " 

He paced up and down the narrow 
room, his arms folded and his head 
bent ; but he could not chase the ra- 
diant image from his memory ; he could 
not banish the beautiful face from his 
vision. 

" Good Heavens ! " he exclaimed, " I 
can see her now, smiling before me, 
with the stars reflected in the limpid 
azure of her eyes, with the golden sun- 
light gleaming in her glittering hair." 

Again he was silent for some mo- 
ments ; and then again he resumed that 
bitter and reproachful self-communing. 

" I will leave Paris to-morrow mor- 
ning," he exclaimed. "Yes, I will 
return to honor and to Adela." 

He sanlc into a chair near his writing- 
table, and, taking a letter from his 
pocket, drew it from the env^<^>e, and 
glanced at the contents. 

"My poor girl!" he murmured; 
" this is her last letter, — the letter in 
which she reproaches roe for my silence 
and neglect. She shall reproach me no 
longer. I will answer this letter to- 
night, and will announce my immediate 
return to Arlington Woods." 

He spread a sheet of paper upon his 
desk, dipped his pen in the ink, and 
was about to write. 

But before he could commence, his 
door was flung open, and four men 
burst, without cereroonj^, into his room. 

Four men, who wore Carnival 
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dresses, and had the noisy, half- 
drunken manner of maskers who had 
been dancing and drinking for two or 
three hours. 

They were none of them masked, 
and they were all of them utter 
strangers to Theobald Mortimer. 

" Gentlemen," exclaimed the young 
man, indignantly, "may I ask the 
meaning of this intrusion ? " 
. "It means, my dear fellow," an- 
swered one of the men, laying hia 
hands upon Theobald's arm with Car- 
nival familiarity, " that," instead of 
moping all ^ight in your solitary 
chamber, you are summoned to attend 
the opera-house ball, and, moreover," 
added the man, with mock gravity, 
"your presence is very much re- 
quired." 

"For what purpose?" asked Theo- 
bald. 

" To meet a lady." 

" What is her name?" demanded the 
young man, starting suddenly to his 
feet. In spite of his better sense, this 
strange suq^mgns had excited his curi- 
osity. 

" Who sent you here, gentlemen ? " 
he asked. 

"That is exactly the secret which 
we cannot reveal, monsieur," answered 
the most talkative of the men, laying 
bis hand upon his heart, as if to Vouch 
for his truth, " for the very simple reason 
that — we do not know. Our story is 
not a long one. Shall I tell it to mon- 
sieur ? " he added, in an insinuating 
tone. 

" Yes," exclaimed Theobald*; "pray 
tell me all." 

" Monsieur, I am distinguished for 
my innocence and candor," returned 
the man who wore a false ncJse, and a 
Punchinello's dress. " We were seated 
at a table in the refreshment-room at 
the opera-house, drinking a bottle of 
wine, which would have been our last, — 
for our purses were empty, — when our 
attention was drawn to a man in a 
domino and mask, who stood at a little 
distance, staring at us as if he wished 
to take the portraits of all four. But 
we are not bashful, monsieur, and we 
endured his impertinence with angelic 
patience, when, to our surprise, he ap- 
proached and addressed WBi 'Gentle- 
14 



men,' he said, ' have you any wish to 
earn five Napoleons between you ? ' We 
all agreed ; and I, as the most gifted 
with the power of eloquence, answered 
him. ' Most worshipful domino,' I re- 
plied, ' we are ready to do anything, 
that benefits honest men to do, for the 
reward you offer ; but if you want us 
to assassinate the Emperor of France, 
you must bribe us considerably higher.'* 
The domino laughed, and then ex- 
plained that all we had to do was to 
come here and carry you off to the 
opera, where we are to convey you to 
a particular spot, at which the domino 
will await our coming. That, monsieur, 
is all that I have to tell. Will you 
come ? " 

" I will," exclaimed Theobald Morti- 
mer. " Wherever this adventure may 
lea5 me, I will see the end of it. But 
tell me," he added, addressing the man 
with the false nose, " did you observe 
any peculiarity about this black dom- 
ino by which you could describe him 
tome?" 

" None," returned the man ; " he was 
tall and slender, but his face was en- 
tirely concealed by his mask, the lace 
fringe of which covered his chin . Sta}^, 
though, — upon second thoughts, I do 
remember one peculiarity about him." 

"And wliat was it?" asked Theo- 
bald, eagerly. 

"As he bent over the table when 
talking to me, I observed a powerful 
odor of otto of roses, which seemed to 
emanate from the folds of his silken 
domino." 

Theobald smiled. 

"He is a fop, then, this black domi- 
no," he said. " Come, gentlemen, I am 
ready." 

He put on his. hat, took a velvet mask 
from the mantel-piece, and secured it 
over his face, and followed the four 
men down the broad staircase into the 
hall. 

A hack-carriage was waiting at the 
door, large enough to accommodate the 
five men. 

Theobald Mortimer had . r^or.- "• 
to the strange summ^---** ^^^^ unhappy 
of curiosity ; but he ^^^^ of poison," 
reason. He was gh 
ture, even of any t him hi surprise, 
prevent his dwelling ^ exclwss^^ 
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passion, which had lately absorbed his 
mind. 

The carriage drove rapidly to the 
opera-house. The man dressed as 
Punchinello slipped his arm through 
that of Theobald Mortimer. 

" You are my prisoner of war," h^ 
said, laughing, ^^ and we will stick to- 
gether ; my comrades must take care qf 
fiiemselves. Follow, gentlemen," he 
cried, turning to the other three. " I 
go to receive the reward. If you doubt 
my honor, follow closely." 

He dragged Theobald through the 
crowd and on to the stage, which was 
covered with dancers. He hurried on 
until they reached one of the pillars of 
the proscenium. 

Here he stopped. 

A man wearing a black mask, domi- 
no, and hood, was leaning against this 
pillar. '^ Gentlemen," said the Punch- 
inello, with mock ceremony, ^^ allow 
me to present you to each other ; and 
to claim my five Napoleons." 

" Which you have earned so quickly, 
that I shall multiply them into twenty," 
replied the domino, gravely, as he 
handed a bank-note to the masker. 

" Come, monsieur." 

He slipped his arm through that of 
Theobald, and led him away through 
the crowd, and* into one of the corri- 
dors. 

In this corridor he paused before the 
door of the box in which the Duchess 
qf Arlington had beheld the shadow of 
the dead. 

The domino opened the do<»? of this 
box. 

" You are expected," he said, mo- 
tioning to Theobald to enter. 

'* By whom?" 

'*By a lady. Surely you are too 
gallant to keep her waiting. Enter." 

He pointed to the open door of the 
ante-chamber, and drew aside. 

Theobald Mortimer walked past him, 
and entered the small apartment. — 
The ante-chamber was dimly lighted, 
and the curtains of the box were 

' =»«»rd the music of the 
THE PHANTOM by those thick cur- 

ATtbe same ^ he perceived a shad- 
Luigi Malatestia wl^^» standing on 



the threshold between the ante-chamber 
and the box. 

Seen thus, it was impossible to dis-^ 
tinguish the features, or even the oa|f 
line of this figure. 'A shadowy form 
robed in white was all that Theobald 
Mortimer beheld. 

The door closed behind him, and be 
was alone, — alone with this shadow, 
as the duchess had been with the shad- 
ow of the dead. 

But his heart was free from guilt, 
and he did not fear. 

"Who and what are you?" he ex- 
claimed ; " and why do you summon 
me thus mysteriously ? " • 

" In order to watn you of a danger," 
answered the phantom, in low, yet 
solemn tones. 

"Of what danger?" 

" The worst of dangers to a young 
and susceptible heart. You love a 
guilty woman." 

" It is false ! " cried Theobald Morti- 
mer. *' I love One who — I — I love 
my cousin, the most innocent of women." 

A low, mocking laugh sounded from 
the pale lips of the shadow?* 

*' Do not trifle with me," replied the 
solemn voice ; " you no longer love your 
cousin, Adela Mortimer. Her image 
has been swept from your heart by the 
image of a murderes^! " 

" "What mean you?" exclaimed The- 
obald. " What madness is this which 
you utter?" 

" It is no madness, Theobald Morti- 
mer," answered the voice. " Those who 
warn you of your sinfbl folly have no 
selfish motive. They would save you. 
They would save you from the coils of 
a guilty woman; they would rescue 
you from the spells of a wicked en- 
chantress. Be warned, while there is 
yet time. Gerald Mortimer heard the 
voice of warning; but he refused to 
heed it. His folly be upon his own 
head. Blanche Mortimer, the Duchess 
of Arlington, is a murderess! She 
plotted the foul and treacherous murder 
of the artist, Hubert Monkton." 

" It is a lie I" cried Theobald, ftpring- 
ing towards the phantom form with a 
gesture of sudden fury. " It is a black 
and bitter lie ! " 

But there was no answer to his pas- 
sionate words. 
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The phantom drew suddenly back. 
The door of the opera-box was ohut in 
his face. 

He knocked loudly at the door, but 
he received no unswer. He tried the 
handle, but In vain. The door had 
been locked on the other side. 

He rushed down the staircase, and 
on to the other side. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

TOO LATB. 

The clock of Notre Dame corned 
the half-hour after midnight, as Luigi 
Malatesta and Father Durcel entered 
the Rue Guenevllle, followed by Philip 
Howland. 

All was dark in the narrow street, 
except in the one solitary window of 
the room lately occupied by Joseph 
Maldon. 

There a feeble light still flickered. 

The door of the house wai^ closed for 
the night ; ttut Luigi Malatesta rang a 
bell, and the porter appeared, yawning 
wearily and half asleep, to answer bis 
summons. 

He seemed vety much surprised on 
perceiving a stranger. He had ex- 
pected that it waf^one of the lodgers in 
the house returning from a Carnival 
ball. 

"Whom do you wish to see, mon- 
sieur ? *' he asked. 

" Monsieur Lancy." 

" Monsieur Lancy has gone out," 

'^ Gone out ? Impossible ! " exclaimed 
Luigi. 

" Nay, monsieur, I assure you that 
it is perfectly true,*' replied the porter. 
" Monsieur Lancy left the house a few 
minutes before twelve o'clock. He said 
that he would return, I think, but I did 
not quite catch his words." 

" No matter," returned Luigi ; *' this 
gentleman is a physician who is so good 
as to visit Madame I>ancy. We^ will 
go upstairs. You can tell Monsieur 
Lancy that we are here, when he 
returns." 

The Florentine ascended the stairs 
followed by Father Durcel. They 
reached the fourth story, and entered 



the room which the young chemist had 
so lately left. 

All was quiet. The lamp burned 
with a feeble light upon the table near 
the bed. 

" How cruel to leave her ! " murmured 
Luigi Malatesta, as he approached the 
closely drawn curtains before the alcove 
in which the bed was placed. 

Father Durcel also drew near to this 
alcove ; but the two men paused for a 
moment reverently and solemnly. 
They hesitated before they disturbed 
the sick woman. 

Luigi Malatesta drew back the eur<- 
tains and gazed upon the slumbering 
form, which lay, motionless as marble, 
upon the wretched pallet. 

" Her sleep seems like a stupor," he 
said. " I cannot even hear her breath- 

Father Durcel motioned him aside, 
and bent silently over the couch. 

Margaret Maldon's hand lay) white 
and powerless, upon the coverlet. 

The priest took this attenuated hand 
in his own, and held it for a moment. • 

Then, stooping over the sleepei*'s lips, 
he listener, — listened quietly for a few 
moments. 

'* We are too late," he said ; " the 
murderer has done his work." 

" O merciful heaven I " exclaimed the 
Florentine ; " do not tell me that she is 
dead 1 " 

« 

"It is too true/' murmured Father 
Durcel ; " the villain has accomplished 
his deed of darkness." 

"But, but," interposed Luigi Mala- 
testa, hesitating, " we are not certain, 
after all, that this unhappy woman has 
died from the effects of poison." 

The Florentine would have gladly 
caught at any feeble reed by which he 
coukl have proved the innocence of his 
younger bro4iher. Ambitious, unscrupu- 
lous thougk he was himself, he could 
not ^ar to contemplate the foul deed 
of ixrorder ; no common murder ; but 
the most treacherous, the most horrible, 
— the murder of a woman who had 
loved and trusted in her destroyer. 

" We are not sure that this unhappy 
girl has died from the effects of poison," 
he repeated. 

The priest looked at him hi surprise. 

"What, my son," he exclaimed^ 
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'' did you not tell me half an hour ago 
that — " 

" I told you that 1 thought — that I 
suspected — Father Durcel," answered 
Luigi Malatesta, witli considerable con- 
fusion, — "I suspected that poison had 
been used. I was not certain." 

** You may be certain now," said the 
priest, gravely ; " this girl has died 
from the effects of poison; and you 
were right in naming that poison. It 
i^^timony." 

^Can you discover this so easily? " 
asked Luigi. 

" Yfts, there is that in the appearance 
of the unhappy creature who is cold 
and dead before me, that tells me the 
cause of her death. Stay," exclaimed 
the priest suddenly ; " what is this ? " 

He had trodden upon a fragment of 
the broken glass which Joseph Maldon 
had crushed beneath his foot. 

Father Durcel took the lamp in his 
band, and knelt upon the ground, in 
order to examine the object upon which 
he had trodden. 

* He gathered the fragments of glass 
together, and placed them in the palm 
of his hand. Then, replacing the lamp 
upon the table, he bent over it and 
examined these fragments. 

" Tiie secret is here, " he said ; 
"these morsels of glass are the re- 
mains of the vessel in which the poison 
was administered to the victim. These 
hold an unerring clue to the murderer's 
guilt. The wretch has thought to 
destroy this fatal evidence ; but he has 
failed. He has failed, as crime must 
always fail to escape detection. The 
hand of Heaven points to the deed of 
guilt, and it is in vain that man would 
endeavor to fly that accusing power," 

Luigi Malatesta sank into a chair 
near the bed. He trembled violently 
in every limb. He had hoped to save 
his guilty brother from the deadly 
burden of a horrible crime ; and he had 
only hastened the consummation of 
that crime ; he had only pointed to the 
detection of the criminal. 

" Joseph has fled," he thought ; " he 
has distrusted my honor, and has fled, 
after sacrificing this unhappy girl, inr 
order to clear his pathway to fortune." 

Father Durcel folded the fragments 
of glass in a piece of white paper, and 



placed theilt carefhily in his waistcoat- 
pocket. " 

" I shall analyze these to-morrow," 
he said, " and submit my analysis to 
the police. To-night we have more 
important business to settle." 

"What business?" asked Luigi 
Malatesta, with terrible agitation. 

" The machinery of justice must be 
set at work," replied Father Durcel, 
quietly ; " the murderer of this girl must 
be found." 

Luigi Malatesta suffered an agony 
of fear. What if his brother had not 
fled? What if he should return, and 
fall into the very ai-ms of the avenger 
of guilt? 

He advanced towards the door, and 
was about to o^en it, in order that, 
should Joseph Maldon by any fatal 
chance return, he might hear their 
voices as he ascended the staircase, 
and take warning in time. 

Emmanuel Durcel, the Jesuit, in- 
terrupted him. 

" Remain where you are. Signer 
Malatesta," he said, in quiet but au- 
thoritative tones ; " do not stir ; and, 
above all, do not open that door. The 
porter says that this Monsieur Lancy 
will return to this house ; but the porter 
is mistaken. Monsieur Lancy will 
never re-enter this room linless he is 
brought here by the oflScers of justice." 

" You think, then — " gasped Luigi 
Malatesta. 

" I think that he was by some means 
or other made aware of your intended 
visit to me, and that he therefore 
administered a double dose to his un- 
happy victim, in order to defeat the 
help which I might have rendered her. 
He then fled, taking with him everything 
of value which he possessed. The bare 
aspect of the apartment alone reveals 
that. It has no sign of human habita- 
tion." 

Luigi Malatesta glanced round the 
room. He saw that Father Durcel 
had indeed spoken the truth. The 
phials and chemical apparatus which 
he had observed a couple of hours be- 
fore had disappeared. 

Joseph had, therefore, fled. 

The Florentine breathed more freely, 

"Tell me, Signor Malatesta," saicl- 
the priest, laying his hand upon the 
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lock of the door as he addressed Laigi, 
"you know this Monsieur Lancy, — do 
3^ounot?" 

" I am slightly . acquainted with 
him," answered Luigi, with visible 
embarrassment. 

" Only slightly acquainted." 

" No more," replied the FlorentinCj 
shunning the dear and penetrating 
gaze of the benevolent old man. 

"He is a Frenchman, I suppose?" 
said Father Dureel. 

" I believe so." 

Luigi Malatesta wished by every 
means in his power to shield his 
brother from detection. He did not 
hesitate, therefore, to utter this false- 
hood. 

, " Can you tell me what he is ? " asked 
the priest. 

" No ; I am utterly ignorant of the 
man's calling. I formed a casual 
acquaintance with him the other morn- 
ing in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
and hearing that I was a little skilled 
in the science of medicine, — he — he — 
asked me to call here and see his sick 
wife." 

Emmanuel Dureel's searching glance 
, never wandered from . the face of the 
speaker. He did not believe in this 
improbable story. 

" Strange t " he said, gravely ; " very 
strange, that a man who was poisoning 
his wife should call in a chance 
acquaintance, skilled In medicine, to 
see her." 

" He may have wished to appear to 
consult a physician without incurring 
the risk of employing a really skilful 
man," answered Luigi Malatesta ; " he 
may have trusted to the ignorance of 
an amateur in the science as a safe- 
guard against discover3\" 

^^Hemay" replied Father Dureel, 
with an accent which expressed any- 
thing but belief ; "yet -still his conduct 
appears strange. Why did you suspect 
that poison had been administered ? " 

"From the appearance of the pa- 
tient." 

"And for no other reason?" asked 
the priest. 

"For no other." 

" Enough," said Father Dureel ; " we 
will waste no more time in this conver- 
sation. I sought to obtain a clue to 



the discovery of this man, but you have 
afforded me very little information. 
Time is precious ; oome with me." 

"Whither?" asked Luigi Malatesta, 
following the Jesuit down the staircase, 
for he dared not disobey his superior 
in the wonderful order to which he 
belonged. 

" To Victor Canlot, the chief of the 
criminal police of Paris," answered 
Emmanuel Dureel. 

Luigi Malatesta shuddered. He 
knew the marvellous genius of this 
celebrated detector of crime. He-knew 
that the wariest and most determined 
criminals had been tracked to their 
doom by this man. 

" Unless Giuseppe is already on his 
way to England he is lost," thought the 
Florentine. 

The criminal laws of France are not 
so merciful as those of England. The • 
law of France can seize upon half a 
dozen innocent people who may happen 
to be suspected — no matter on what 
slight grounds — of some one crime. 
Its iron hand can detain these people, 
while the officers of the police, like a 
pack of bloodhounds, track out the 
traces of the guilty mystery. The 
law of France is a terrible and all- 
powerful engine, which conducts the 
criminal to the avenging knife of the 
guillotine. 

Before leaving the house. Father 
Dureel paused and addressed the por- 
ter, who was sitting half asleep upon a 
stool near the door. 

" Madame Lancy, the sick person 
upon the fourth story, is dead," he 
said, gravely. " See that the apartment 
is watched, and that no one enters it • 
until I return." 

." Dead ! " exclaimed the old man. 
" Ah, poor lady ! — ah, poor, unhappy 
lady ! I thought that she would not 
last long. But this death is very 
sudden, is it not, monsieur ? " he added, 
looking from the priest to the Floren- 
tine. " I scarcely know whether I am 
justified in permitting you to leave the 
house until the husband of the poor 
lady returns." 

"I am Emmanuel Dureel, of the 
College of Jesuits," said the priest. 
" You have heard of me, no doubt?" 

The porter bowed tic^ ^X^a ^^xaxw^^ 
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daepiDg his hands in an ontbnrdt of 
enthusiasm. 

"H^ard of you? Oh, yes, indeed, 
monseigneur," he exclaimed ; ** who 
has not heard of you, and of your good 
works? Your name is as familiar to 
us as the names of the saints, and 
almost as holy. Pray forgive me, mon- 
seigneur, that I should — ** 

"No more, my good friend," said 
the priest, kindly. *' I forgive you 
freely, — indeed, I have nothing to for- 
give. You were perfectly justified in 
your precaution. Come, Signor Mala- 
testa." 

Father Durcel, or Monseigneur Dur- 
cel, as he was more commonly called, 
left the house, followed by Luigi Mala- 
testa. 

It was now long past one o'clock; 
the city was quiet, save in those 
quarters in which the noisy and dissi- 
pated still kept up their Carnival 
revels. 

Philip Howland had waited beneath 
the doorway of the opposite house for 
the reappearance of Luigi Malatesta 
and the priest. 

The footman was exhausted and 
weary, but he was not a man to be 
easily beaten. He was determined to 
follow Luigi Malatesta wherever he 
went. Perhaps in simple obedience 
to the commands of the duchess; 
perhaps for some more deeply rooted 
motive. 

Father Durcel and the Florentine 
crossed one of the bridges which con- 
nect the old city of Paris with the 
opposite shore upon which the palace 
of the Louvre proudly towers. They 
traversed the Rue Bivoli, and entered 
the Rue St. Honor6. They turned out 
of this street into one of the quieter 
and more lonely thoroughfares, still 
followed by Philip Howland, who was 
unobserved by either of them ; for, in 
the terror and agitation which he had 
undergone, Luigi Malatesta had for- 
gotten the circumstance of the mysteri- 
ous stranger who had followed him into 
the house in the ^ue Gueneville. 

The street which Father Durcel and 

the Florentine entered was narrow and 

unfrequented, but the houses were 

massive and handsome. One of these 

Jjoases was considerably larger than 



the rest, and stood in a square court- 
3'ard. The house, forming three sides 
of a quadrangle, surrounded this court- 
yard, except upon the side facing the 
street, which was shut in by iron rail- 
ings. 

The massive iron gate was ajar, and 
fell back upon its hinges as Father 
Durcel pushed it. In the lower 
windows of this large, but rather 
gloomy-looking mansion, lights were 
burning, late though the hour was. 

But it was no Carnival festivity 
which kept the inhabitants of this 
house awake in the dead hours that 
follow midnight. 

This mansion was the chief office of 
the criminal police. 

It was here that Victor Canlot, the 
head of that wonderful force, was 
always to be found, — ali^ays wakeful, 
always ready, always intelligent. 

Father Durcel opened one of the 
smaller doors communicating with the 
house, and entered an office in which 
several clerks were at work. 

"Monsieur Canlot is .here?'* he 
asked. 

" He is, monsieur," answered one of 
the clerks, without looking up from his 
desk. 

"Can I see him?" 

*' Impossible, monsieur." 

"But I have something of impor- 
tance to communicate. A crime has 
been committed, and — " 
* "You will be pleased to communi- 
cate the particulars to me, monsieur. I 
will submit them to our chief." 

The Jesuit smiled. Luigi Malatesta 
breathed more freely. He felt that 
there would probably be considerable 
delay before the chief of police could 
become acquainted with the dark deed 
that had been done. 

But he was mistaken. 

" I do not think that Monsieur Can- 
lot will refuse to see me when he hears 
my name," said the priest. " Will you 
tell him that Emmanuel Durcel, of the 
College of Jesuits, wishes to speak 
with him?" 

That name seemed to act as a spell 
upon the busy official. He rose and 
bbwed respectfully to the priest. 

" Pardon me^ monseigneur," he said ; 
[ " I have TLO\. \Xi«& Ylotiot ot ^x^wasiS^ 
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knowing jon. Monsieur Canlot will 
no doubt see you without delay. Will 
you be pleased to accompany me to his 
room?" 

The clerk opened a door communieat- 
ing with a long corridor, through which 
he walked, followed by Father Durcel 
and Luigi Malatesta. 

Late as it was, busy men, with grave 
faces and preoccupied manner, were 
hurrying backwards and forwards 
along this corridor. Doors were 
opened and shut, and the low hum of 
voices sounded in every direction. 

The terrible machinery of justice 
knows no rest. The avenger never 
slumbers. Even while the criminal 
sleeps the broken and restless sleep of 
gnilt, the engines of discovery and 
detection are at work; the blood- 
bounds of the law are upon his track. 

From the fatal moment in which his 
crime is committed the guilty man 
becomes a slave. His chains are 
forged by his own deed, by his own 
free will ; and they bind him until the 
hour in which he pays the penalty of 
his crime, and is released by an igno- 
minious death. 

The room into which the official 
ushered Father Durcel and Luigl Mala- 
testa was a large apartment, plainly 
furnished, but brilliantly lighted. 
Victor Canlot, the chief of the criminal 
police, was seated at a table covered 
with papers, and surroundedi by five 
plainly dressed men, who were listen- 
ing with silent attention to the orders 
of their master. 

Upon the right hand of the chief 
stood a cabinet, lighted by two lamps. 

The chief of police immediately rec- 
ognized Father Durcel. 

" Be seated, I beg, tnonseigneur," he 
said, " and you, too, monsieur," he 
added, turning to Luigi Malatesta ; ^^ I 
will attend to you immediately. Gen- 
tlemen, you may go." 

The five men bowed, and retired 
from the apartment. The priest and 
the Florentine were alone with the 
chief of police. 

" Now, monseigneur," he said, " in 
what manner can I serve you?" 

"I have reason to believe, mon- 
sieur," replied the Jesuit, "that a 
murder has been committed in the Rue 



Gneneville. A woman has died under 
very peculiar circumstances, and, I 
suspect, A'om communications made to 
me by this gentleman. Signer Mala- 
testa, and from observations made by 
myself, that this unhappy woman has 
been poisoned by her husband." 

** Enough, monsieur," answered 
Victor Canlot, quietly. " The first step 
is to arrest the supposed murderer. 
We can ascertain afterwards whether 
he be guilty or innocent. What is his 
name ? " 

" Lancy." 

*'His Christian name?" 

This time it was Luigi Malatesta 
who answered. 

" I do not know," he said. 

" The man is a Frenchman, I sup- 
pose ? " said Monsieur Canlot. 

*' He is," answered Luigi. 

" A Frenchman. His name Lancy. 
His appearance ? " "^ 

The Florentine hesitated for a few 
moments before he replied. 

He felt that he had here an opportu- 
nity of favoring his brother's escape. 

*' This Lancy is fair and stout," he 
said, " with light blue eyes and auburn 
hair." 

" Enough," replied the chief, wheel- 
ing round his arm-chair, and opening 
the cabinet at his side. 

This cabinet was no ordinary piece 
of furniture. A sharp, clicking noise 
sounded as the police officer bent over 
it, and Father Durcel and his com- 
panion could see by the motion of 
Monsieur Canlot's arms that be was 
very busy. 

The cabinet was a telegraphic instru- 
ment. 

The chief pushed back his arm-chair, 
after closing the doors of the cabinet. 

"I have communicated with every 
railway station in Paris," he said ; "and 
this man will be arrested if he attempts 
to leave the capital." 

Luigi Malatesta's heart sank within 
him. 

"He is a Frenchman," continued 
Monsieur Canlot ; " he cannot therefore 
leave Paris without a passport. Had 
he been an Englishman, he might have 
escaped us." 

had TepTeae\i\.^eL \i\\aa^\t ^ ^-^x^ss^^- 
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man while in Paris ; but in flying from 
tliat city he would most likely re- 
assume his English name, which, as we 
are aware, was also a false one. 

It was so. While Victor Canlof s 
emissaries began their work, and search 
was made for the man called Lancy, 
Joseph Haldon waited, in one of the 
most obscure coffee-houses of Paris, for 
the hour at which the mail train left 
the northern station for Calais. 

The mail left at seven o'clock in the 
morning, and at that hour the murderer 
ei^caped, thanks to the false description 
given of him by his brother Luigi Mala- 
testa. 

/ 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

A NEW TEBROR. 

It was four o'clock in the morning 
when Luigi Malatesta and Emmanuel 
Purcel parted after their interview with 
the chief of police. 

It was half-past four when the 
Florentine entered the house in the 
Champs Elj^sees. 

He was admitted by the sleepy por- 
ter, who j^awned in his face. The 
lamps were burning dimly upon the 
staircase leading to the duke*s apart- 
ments. 

" So," thought Luigi Malatesta, " her 
Grace's servants are watching for me ; 
I will make it my business to ascertain 
who it was that played the spy upon 
my actions." 

He entered the ante-chamber. All 
was quiet, but he heard the steady 
breathing of a man. That man was 
Philip Howland, who la^'' upon the 
cushioned bench, to all appeai'ance fast 
asleep. He opened his eyes and looked 
about him with a half-stupefied gaze, as 
the Florentine entered the apartment. 
Then, rising hastily, he apologized for 
his stnpiditj'. 

" Pardon me, monsieur," he said ; " I 
was so fast asleep that I did not hear 
your footstep." 

The Florentine looked with a scruti- 
nizing gaze at the face of the speaker. 

Th^t calm and stolid face revealed 
no secrets. Those eyes, which had 



that peculiar look which we have before 
described, that look which is rarely 
seen save in the eyes of the blind, 
told nothing. Tne countenance of the 
footman was a blank. 

" Have you been in this apartment 
all the evening? " asked Luigi. 

" Yes, monsieur," replied the foot- 
man, "I have been waiting for your 
return." 

" And have none of your fellow-ser- 
vants been out ? " 

"No, monsieur. But why do yoa 
inquire ? " 

" I thought I recognized the duke's 
livery in the street a few houi's ago." 

"You must have been mistaken, 
monsieur." « 

" Perhaps so," said the Florentine, 
as he quitted the ante-chamber, on 
his way to his own apartment. 

Early the next morning, Philip How- 
land entered the duchess's boudoir, 
carrying a magnificent bouquet upon a 
silver salver. 

This bouquet had not been ordered 
by the duchess ; it was simply the foot- 
man's pretext for reaching the presence 
of his mistress. 

The slaves of rank and fashion lead 
scf ceremonious and artificial an exist- 
ence, that, in the peipetual comedy of 
their life, all men and women are ac- 
tors ; every word, every look, every 
tone, every smile, is as studied as the 
tones, the looks, the words, the smiles, 
of a celebrated actor in a stage play. 

The duchess was seated at her ele- 
gant breakfast-table. She was alone, 
for the duke had left her earlier than 
usual, in order to attend to some letters 
of importance. 

" Well? "she murmured, inquiringly, 
as she raised her eyes, and met the ex- 
pressionless orbs of the footman, — 
"well, Philip?" 

" Your Grace has been obeyed," re- 
plied the man, careful!}' closing the door 
behind him, and placing the hot-house 
flowers upon the table by the duchess. 

"You followed this Luigi Mala- 
testa ? " 

" Yes, madam ; I was employed for 
six hours, — from ten o'clock last night 
until four o'clock this morning." 

" And you traced the Italian?" 
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" To the office of Victor Canlot, the 
chief of the criminal police of Paris," 
answered the footman, coldly. 

The Duchess of Arlington uttered a 
faint shriek, a repressed wail of pain 
and terror. 

" To the chief of police ! " she gasped. 
*' Then we are betrayed ! " 

*' I trust not, madam," answered the 
footman. 

" They have discovered all, and I am 
lost ! " cried the duchess, not heeding 
Philip Rowland's words. 

*' Nay, madam," remonstrated the 
man, " that is scarcely possible. There 
are only three persons who know the 
truth. Others may suspect, but they 
can only suspect. There are but three 
who know all. Those three are your- 
self, myself, and Gambia, the Indian. 
You will not betray the secret, and I 
am not likely to do so, since there are 
none who could bribe me higher than 
you have already bribed me." 

"But Gambia, this Indian?" mur- 
mured the wretched woman. 

" For him I cannot answer," replied 
Philip Howland. " I do not thirik that 
he will betray yoii, since in betraying 
you he must criminate himself." 

" But this visit to the police — " 

" Is very strange, to say the least of 
it," answered the footn^n. " It was 
important business upon which Sig- 
nor Malatesta visited the office, for I 
ascertained from one of the officials 
that he had been at once admitted to 
the presence of Monsieur Canlot, the 
chief." 

"Canlot!" exclaimed the duchess, 
wildly, — " Victor Canlot, that cele- 
brated man, from whom no criminal 
ever yet escaped? Then I am indeed 
a doomed wretch ! " 

The terrified woman flung her 
rounded, alabaster arms above her 
beautiful head with a gesture of ungov- 
ernable despair. 

" I am lost ! " she cried, — "I am 
lost ! " 

She rose from her seat, and paced 
rapidly up and down the splendid 
apartment. All the cool determina- 
tion, all that wonderful presence of 
mind which had made her seem almost 
more than mortal in her w.icked power 
to deceive^ ha^ tow deserted her. She ' 



was stricken with sudden terror, which 
rendered her utterly helpless. 

"What is to become of me?" she 
murmured, in a low, moaning voice; 
" what is to become of me ? " 

" Nay, madam," said the foOtman, 
"your Grace may b^ needlessly 
alarmed by this circumstance. The 
Italian's interview with Monsieur Can- 
lot may not perhaps concern you ; but 
in any case it would be wise to leave 
Paris." 

" Leave Paris ! " exclaimed Blanche 
Mortimer; "yes, I will leave to-day, 
within an hour, if possible ! " 

The duke entered as she was speak- 
ing. He started upon seeing her al- 
tered face, her agitated manner. * 

" What has happened, dearest? " h& 
asked, eagerl3\ 

The duchess paused for a moment ;; 
but in that moment she recovered her 
presence of mind. 

" I have just received a telegrami 
from England," she said. " My father 
is ill. I must go to him to-day, imme^ 
diately, by the first train which leaves 
Paris for the coast. You will aid me, 
will you not, dearest Gerald? Youi 
will aid me' to leave France without 
delay?" 

"Of course, my beloved," replied: 
the duke. " What is there in which I 
would not aid you ? But show me this, 
telegram; let me see what message 
the earl has sent." 

Embarrassing as this request was,'. 
Blanche Mortimer was not taken off 
her guard. 

"In my agitation at receiving this 
bad news, I was so silly as to fling the 
telegram into the fire," she said. " I 
did not know what I was doing." 

Philip Howland had glided noise- 
lessly and respectflilly from the room 
upon the entrance of the duke. 

"No matter, dearest," answered 
Gerald Mortimer, with that tender gen- 
tleness with which he always addressed! 
his beautiful wife; "it was only nat- 
ural that you should be agitated at re- 
ceiving such intelligence. We will 
leave Paris b^ the mail that starts at 
eleven o'clock." 

s he said this, the door was opened 
\enly, and Theobald "^Ass^NlxxjaRx ^>s^ 
upon XXsR \)m:^^<:^^* 
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The Duke of Arlington drew back 
with a gesture of unmitigated astonish- 
ment. He gazed with a feeling almost 
akin to terror, at the change in his 
nephew's appearance. 

The young man was as pale as death, 
and a hollow and unnatural lustre 
burned in his eyes. 

"Theobald!" exclaimed the duke. 
" how terribly pale you are ! What in 
Heaven's name has happened ? " 

*' Nothing of any great importance, 
my dear uncle,** replied Theobald Mor- 
timer, in a faint and unsteady voice. 
" I have passed a sleepless night, and 
fear that I am about to be seriously ill. 
I wish, therefore to return to Arlington 
Woods immediately." 

" Very strange ! " returned the duke. 
"The duchess and I are just about to 
travel to England ; you shall go with 
>us." 

" With you ! " exclaimed the young 

'.man, with an accent of alarm ; "no — 

'^: no ! I — I — had rather go alone." ^ 

\ "*rou would go alone, Theobald?" 

said the, duke. "Why would you do 

so?" ' 

The nobleman's nephew was silent 
for some moments ; then, taking Gerald 
Mortimer's hand in his own, he ex- 
claimed, passionately : — 

"G my benefactor, my kind and 
; generous friend! Heaven forbid that 
you should ever feel such despair as 
\that which I now endure I " 



•CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LOVE AND DUTY. 

While the Duke and Duchess of 
Arlington and their nephew, Theobald 
Mortimer, had been absorbed in the 
i^teasures and dissipations of the bril- 
liant French capital, Lady Augusta 
;a»d her daughter Adela had remained 
tat Arlington Woods, in the jquiet seclu- 
sfiiou'df the country. 

The young girl had been very lonely 
m the absence of her Couslfi Theobald. 
They had been brought up together, 
they had been plaj^fellows in child- 
hood, and companions in youth, and 
this was almost their first separaUaHH 



For the first week or two of the 
young man's absence, Adela had be^n 
consoled by his long letters, containing 
animated descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paris, and repeated assurances of his 
undying affection. 

But these letters became less fre- 
quent; they grew briefer and colder, 
and Adela felt, with bitter and terrible 
anguish, that there was a change in her 
cousin's feeling towards herself. 

She could not account for that change, 
nor could §he describe it. She uttered 
no complaint; she went very quietly 
about her daily avocations ; she was 
gentle, affectionate, and obedient to 
her mother, whom she devotedly loved ; 
but her cheek grew paler; the sunny 
light of her smile gradually faded 
away; the joyous music of her ring- 
ing laugh was no longer heard in the 
spacious mansion ; and it was not difil- 
cult for a parent's anxious. eye to dis- 
cover that some secret grief was gnaw- 
ing at the heart of the young girl. 

But Lady. Augusta was too wise to 
make any remark upon the subject. 
She knew, instinctively, that her sym- 
pathy would only be painful and em- 
barrassing to her daughter, and she 
felt that silence would be the wisest 
course. 

" My poor A^ela is unhappy in her 
cousin's absence," she thought. " She 
is, perhaps, jealous of the pleasures 
which can keep Theobald away from 
her. It is only natural, and she will 
quickly recover her spirits when he 
returns." 

Lady Augusta did not read the letters 
which Adela received from her betrothed 
husband. Had she done so, she, too, must 
have perceived the alteration in Theo- 
bald's tone ; she, too, would have become 
aware of the change which had so sud- 
denly come about. * 

Matters were in this state when a 
telegraphic message was received from 
London, to announce the immediate 
arrival of the Duke and Duchess of 
Arlington. 

This intelligence threw the entire 
household into confhsion. The duke 
and his bride had not been expected 
at Arlington Woods until after the 
expiration of a month or six weeks, 
(and no preparations had been, as yet, 
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made for their reception. The house- 
keeper was therefore obliged to set to 
work immediately, at the head of her 
retinue of under-servants, in order to 
prepare the apartments destined for 
the duke and duchess. 

Even Lady Augusta herself was 
busied in giving drders respecting tjie 
preparation, and Adela Mortimer was 
left alone, in the long suite of drawing- 
rooms, to amuse herself as best she 
might, until the ai'rival of the expected 
guests. 

The young girl sat in the inner 
drawing-room, an oak-panelled cham- 
ber, ftirnished Jn the olden style. A 
large bay-window opened from this 
apartment on to the broad lawn and 
park before the house. .Adela sat in 
the deep embrasure of the bay-window. 
,Her embroidery frame was before her ; 
a heap of books were scattered upon the 
ottoman at her feet ; but she neither 
worked nor read. It was in vain that 
she endeavored to employ herself; it 
was in vain that she strove to find 
some distraction from her gloomy 
thoughts. The bright and beloved 
image of the past arose before her. 
The recollection of past days of happi- 
ness only made the sorrows of the pres- 
ent more bitter. 

"How happy we had always been 
together!" she thought; "and yet, 
now that we are parted for the first 
time, he feels no sorrow for oiir separa- 
tion. His letters are cold and formal ; 
they are written at long intervals, and 
there is that in them that tells me, only 
too plainly, that they have been written 
with a painful efifeot. O Theobald, 
Theobald I what is it that has changed 
you ? " 

The telegram, which had announced 
the immediate arrival of the duke and 
duchess, had contained no mention of 
Theobald Mortimer's name. Adela im- 
agined, therefore, that her cousin was 
still in Paris. 

"He prefers remaining away from 
us,*' she thought; "he is happier in 
that strange capital than in his quiet 
country liome. Ah I he would not be 
so if he still loved me, for we are never 
happy when separated from those we 
truly love. A paradise has no charm, 
a palace no splendor, that can atone for 



the absence of affection. Some stranger 
must have usurped the place which I 
once held in his heart ; some happier 
and perhaps more beautiful woman 
must have robbed me of his love." 

The young girli leant her elbow on 
the broad sill of the open window, 
and rested her head upon her hand. 
She did not weep. The sad oppression 
that weighed upon ner heart was too 
painful for te^s. Tears would have 
been a relief to her overcharged breast, 
but they would not come. 

Suddenly a light hand was laid upon 
her shoulder, a well-known voice mur- . 
mured her name. She turned pale 
and trembling with emotion, and found 
herself face to face with her Cousin 
Theobald.. 

She uttered a loud cry of joy, an out- 
burst of surprise and delight which she 
could not repress. 

Theobald Mortimer had come into 
Kent by an earlier train than that 
by which the duke and duchess were 
to travel. He had driven over from 
the station to Arlington Woods in a 
hired vehicle, which he had dismissed 
at the Lodge gates, and he had walked 
up to the house. 

He had approached the open bay- 
window at which he had perceived 
his cousin's form, and his footstep * 
had been unheard upon the velvet 
turf of the lawn. 

In that first cry of joy, Adela Morti- 
mer had thought only of her cousin's 
return. He was with her once more, 
and it seemed as if,* in his presence, 
all unhappiness must be at an end. 
But a second glance at his face pro- 
duced a sudden, change of feeling in 
the young girl's heart, for that second 
glance told her that her betrothed hus- 
band had much altered during his brief 
absence from Arlington Woods. 

He was pale and haggard, and had 
the aspect of one whose nights were « 
sleepless, and whose days were dis- 
turbed by care or remorse. His was 
not the appearance of a man who had 
been devoted to pleasure, or who had 
abandoned himself to the selfish enjoy- 
ment of his own happiness. There was 
that in his countenance which Adela 
could not fatkom^ «k.\i^ ^<^ o^xsi^xi^^^^ 
Mm w\t\i i«im^\e^ \i^^\^.^^'rcaa\iJ^ ^isogs. 
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r^ret. He eid^ered the drawing-room, 
and clasped his cousin to his breast. 

"My Adela!" he murmured, in a 
low, mournful tone; "thank Heaven, 
I am with you once more ! " 

" You love me still, then, Theobald? 
said the young girl ; " you have not for- 
gotten me?" 

"Forgotten you!" answered her 
cousin ; " no, dearest, I still love you 
dearly and truly." 

Theobald Mortimer spoke the truth. 
He did love his cousin, but it was with 
the calm affection which a brother might 
have had for a very dear sister. His 
feelings towards his betrothed wife were 
entirely devoid of the enthusiasm of a 
lover, or the boundless devotion of a 
husband. 

^' But how is it that you are here 
before my uncle and his wife ? " asked 
Adela, after a pause. 

" Here before them ! " exclaimed the 
jroung man ; " the duke and duchess are 
not coming to Arlington Woods." 

" Not coming, Theobald ! " returned 
Adela ; " there you are mistaken. We 
received a telegram about an hour 
ago, which announced the immediate 
arrival of the duke and duchess." 

Theobald Mortimer started, and grew 
even paler then ^e had been before. 

" I parted with my Uncle Gerald at 
Dover," he said. " I understood that 
Lord Templeton was seriously ill, and 
that the duchess would remain in Lon- 
don for some time to attend upon her 
father." 

Before Adela could reply, the cousins 
were startled by the sounds of carriage- 
wheels and the rattle of hoofs upon the 
broad, gravelled platform before the 
principal entrance of the mansion. 

A carriage and four, attended by a 
couple of outriders, had brought the 
dulie and duchess from the station. 

Gerald Mortimer alighted, and as- 
sisted his beautiful bride to descend 
from the carriage. He entered the 
great hall, which was filled with the 
servants who had gathered together 
to welcome their old master. His 
lovely bride was leaning upon his 
arm, looking peerlessly beautiful in 
her costly and elegant travelling-dress. 

Lady Augusta entered the hall to 
receive her brother-in-law and his wife. 



Blanche Montimer responded to her 
sister-in-law's cordial greetings with 
her most fascinating and bewitching 
manner. Lady Augusta condacted her 
guests to the drawing-room, in which 
Adela and Theobald had met. 

It was impossible to imagine any 
contrast more striking than that pre- 
sented by Adela and the duchess. 
The dazzling beauty of Blanche Morti- 
mer far outshone the simple loveliness 
of her husband's niece. In elegance, 
in grace, in fashion, the duchess was 
in every way Adela's superior. 

Theobald Mortimer glanced furtively 
from one to the other. 

"Heaven help me I" he inwardly 
ejaculated. "I thought that I had 
escaped from the influence of this 
woman's fatal beauty. I thought that 
I had returned to honor and to Adela ; , 
and once more she is by my side, once 
more the radiance of her loveliness daz- 
zles and bewilders me." 

The duchess seated herself by Adela's 
side upon a luxurious sofa near the 
wide, open hearth, upon which burned 
large logs of wood, supported by dogs 
of glittering steel. 

" We must be friends, my dear 
Adela," said Blanche, in that low 
voice, whose every tone was music; 
"we must be friends from this day; 
sisters, if you will." 
, She stretched out her jewelled hand, 
and clasped that of the j^oung girl. 
Adela gazed upon the beautiful face 
before her with an admiration which 
she could not conceal. 

" What exquisite loveliness I " she 
thought. "Who can wonder that my 
Uncle Gerald was bewitched by such 
grace and beauty, such innocence and 
amiability ! " 

Adela had been too much engrossed 
by the duchess, who had absorbed all 
her attemtion, to remark the agitation 
of her cousin's manner. Theobald 
Mortimer, after the first greetings 
had been exchanged between himself 
and the new-comers, had retired to 
a distant part of the room, where he 
sat, apart from the rest, silent and 
reserved. 

The Duke of Arlington was the first 
to notice his nephew's manner. 

" What Is the matter with you, my 
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dear Theobald?" asked the generous- 
hearted nobleman. "What is it that 
keeps you so silent?" 

The yonng man started, and looked 
up with a half-bewildered gaze at his 
questioner. 

"I — I — was surprised by your ar- 
rival, my dear uncle," he said. "I 
thought that you would have remained 
in London. I hope, however, that you 
found Lord Templeton better." 

" Better ! " exclaimed the duke ; " we 
actually found that he had not been ill. 
The telegram which so alarmed my poor 
Blanche must have been sent by some 
malicious person for the wicked purpose 
of terrifying her. We found the earl in 
perfect health, and nothing could have 
exceeded his astonishment when he 
heard the cause of our sudden return. 
His old enemy, the gout, had been 
more than usually merciful; he was 
in excellent health and spirits, and 
was about starting for Paris, where 
he meant to have paid us a visit. 
Finding this the case, I decided on 
bringing the duchess here at once, 
as I knew she would be welcome." 

"And pray what have you done 
with your friend Signer Malatesta?" 
asked the duchess, rising ^om her 
seat, and walking towards Theobald 
and the duke. "I expected to see 
him here." 

" He is here, your Grace," answered 
Theobald, quietly. "He came down 
with me, but retired to his own apart- 
ments as soon as we came in." 

The Duchess of Arlington bit her 
lip as she turned away from the young 
man. She had hoped that the Italian 
would have been absent from Arlington 
Woods. 

Dinner was announced at half-past 
seven o'clock, and Luigi Malatesta 
appeared as the family party were 
about leaving the drawing-room. 

He sat between Lady Augusta and 
Theobald Mortimer, and at some dis- 
tance from the duchess ; but his dark 
eyes wandered every now and then 
to her beautiful face, and his upper 
lip trembled with that convulsive move- 
ment which was peculiar to him in 
moments of intense agitation. 

Theobald Mortimer was very silent. 
He sat next his Cousin Adela, and, 



although he addressed her occasion- 
all}'^, it was evident that it was with 
an effort that he did so, and it was 
also evident that he scarcely heard 
or heeded her conversation. 

But the poor girl was happy. Her 
betrothed husband was once more by 
her side ; he was restored to her, and 
he had told her that he still loved 
her. What more could she ask from 
an all-bountiful Providence? 

She was too pure, too innocent, 
too truthful, to dream of deception in 
others. He had told her that he loved 
her, and she had believed him. 

She watched his pale face with an 
anxious gaze, for she saw that he 
was suffering; but she thought that 
his health might have been injured 
by the late hours and dissipation of 
a Parisian life. 

Later in the evening, the family 
party were assembled in one of the 
large drawing-rooms. Blanche Morti- 
mer was seated at the piano, with 
Adela and Lady Augusta near her, 
entranced by her brilliant playing, 
and her clear and exquisitely culti- 
vated voice. Luigi Malatesta sat at 
a little distance from the instrument, 
absorbed in thought. He was think- 
ing of his brother Giuseppe. He had 
seen Father Durcel before leaving 
Paris, and the Jesuit had promise^ 
to write to him, informing him of any 
discovery which might be made by 
Victor Canlot's agents, upon the sub- 
ject of the murder in the Rue Guene- 
ville. He had as yet received no 
tidings, and he began to hope that 
his brother had indeed escaped. 

The wily Florentine, even amid his 
own anxieties, kept a careful watch 
upon the moven)ents of every member 
of the family with whom he lived. 

The ambitious game which he played 
was a difficult and a dangerous one, and 
he felt that his success depended upon 
his watchfulness. 

The Duke of Arlington had been 
utterly bewildered by the change m 
his nephew's manner. He felt con- 
vinced that some secret grief had dis- 
turbed the young man's mind ; but he 
could conjecture no cause for that 
grief, and he resolved to atttempt to 
obtain the confidence of Theobald 
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Mortimer, and by that means fatbom 
the mystery. While the duchess was 
seated at the piano, Gerald Mortimer 
approached his nephew, who sat at a 
considerable distance from the rest of 
the party, and appeared to pay no 
attention to the fair songstress. But 
it was not so; every tone of that 
melodious voice seemed to penetrate 
to the heart of the infatuated young 
man. He remembered the phantom- 
like form which he had beheld at the 
Parisian opera-house; he remembered 
the solemn tones of the warning voice 
which had uttered a mysterious and 
horrible accusation against his uncle's 
wife, and he was bewildered ; he knew 
not what to think. He felt that a dark 
. cloud of mystery enveloped this lovely 
woman, and he trembled for the future 
peace of his generous uncle. 

Gerald Mortimer approached his 
nephew, and, bending over him, ad- 
dressed him in a low voice. 

" I want to have a few minutes' con- 
versation with you, Theobald," he said ; 
*' will you come with me into the next 
room?" 

The young man started at the sound 
of that voice, and arose to obey his 
uncle almost mechanically. 

The inner drawing-room was dimly 
lighted by wax candles, in branches 
of exquisitely chiselled silver. 

The duke leaned against the broad 
marble mantel-piece ; Theobald Morti- 
mer stood at a few paces from his 
uncle, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, embarrassed, and ill at ease. 

"I have wished to speak to you, 
Theobald," said the duke, ''because 
I wish to discover the cause of the 
change which I have beheld in you 
during the last few weeks." 

"A change!" exclaimed the young 
man. 

*' Yes, Theobald, a change that tells 
of secret sorrow, of hidden grief that 
preys upon your heart, and finds no 
relief in words. Why not confide in 
me? 1 have always looked upon you 
as a son, and I appeal to you now as a 
father should appeal to his son. Theo- 
bald, will you refuse to trust me ? " 

'* No, my dear uncle," answered the 
young man, suddenly, while a crimson 
blush glowed upon the fECce which before 



had been as pale as marble. " I will not 
refuse to trust you, and I will not betray 
the confidence which you have placed in 
me. I will freely own that I have been 
unhappy, very, very unhappy ; but there 
are some griefs against which it is a 
man's duty to struggle; there are 
some sorrows to which it is worse 
than cowardice to give way. I will 
make that struggle which an honor- 
able man should make, and I will 
implore you to aid me in it. You 
will not refuse to do so?" 

'' Refuse to do so?" cried tbe duke; 
" no, indeed, Theobald. Tell me what 
you would have me do, and it shall 
be done." 

''I will be frank, sir," answered 
Theobald. " You are the guardian of 
my Cousin Adela, as well as of my- 
self." 
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" I am. 

" A short time ago, we confided to 
you our mutual attachment, and you i 
declared your approbation." 1 

'' I did, my dear Theobald," returned 
the duke. 

"But you begged us to defer our 
union until we both should have seen 
more of the world." 

*' Yes ; I considered it only wise to 
do so." 

" Will you withdraw that condition, 
my dear uncle ? If I can win my Cousin 
Adela's consent to our speedy marriage, 
will you also grant yours ? " 

"But why seek for a speedy mar- 
riage?" asked the duke. 

" Oh, do not ask me, sir ! " cried 
Theobald, passionately ; " do not stand 
between me and the performance of a 
sacred duty." 

" A duty ! " repeated Gerald Morti- 
mer. "Ah, Theobald, I now under- 
stand all. You have ceased to love 
your cousin." 

" Ceased to love her ! No, no, my 
dear uncle, I still think her the best 
and most amiable of women ; but — " 

" But you love another," interrupted 
the duke. " Ah, my dear boy, do not 
trifle with affection ! It is too sacred, 
too sublime a sentiment. To pledge 
your faith to one woman, while j^our 
heart is given to another, is to utter 
the most horrible of perjuries. Better 
that Adela should feel the grief of youi^ 
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desertion, than accept a husband who 
could not offer her an entire heart." 

"Oh, do not refuse to hear me, 
my dear uncle 1 " cried Theobald. *' I 
tell you that my only hope of happiness 
is in an immediate union with Adela. 
Her love, her truth, her purity, will win 
me from the guilty love which has crept 
into my heart." 

" Guilty love I " echoed the duke ; 
*' what do you mean?" 

" I mean that there is a guilt in love 
which can never be returned. The 
woman whom I love can never be mine ; 
she must never know of my love." 

" Stay ! " exclaimed Qerald Morti- 
mer; "who is this woman?" 

" Her name is sacred, sir," answered 
Theobald, gravely ; " it would be dis- 
honor to betray it. My duty to my 
cousin is a deiar and sacred one. Once 
her husband, it would be worse than sin 
to cherish the image of another. Let me 
call her my wife. I will pluck that fatal 
image from my heart, and you shall see 
that I will not fail in the devotion due 
to my bride." 

, " Be it so, then, Theobald," said the 
duke. "I cannot resist your appeal. 
Heaven grant that I may be wise in 
granting this request." 

He grasped his nephew's hand and 
left him. As he was crossing the 
threshold of the door he paused, and 
once more addressed Theobald. 

"Let the marriage take place im- 
mediately," he said, " if you can win 
Adela's consent. I will give the bride 
away." 

It was nearly midnight when the 
family retired to rest. Theobald Morti- 
mer's apartments were next to those 
occupied by Luigi Malatesta, and the 
young man paused at the door of 
the Florentine's bed-chamber to wish 
him good-night. 

" You were very much engaged with 
3^our Cousin Adela," said Luigi, fixing 
a penetrating glance upon his pupil's 
face; "you must have found some 
very interesting topic for conversation." 

"Yes, a most interesting one," an- 
swered Theobald ; " I was persuading 
mj cousin to fix upon our wedding 
day." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed the Floren- 
tine ; " and did she consent to do so?" 



" She did. We are to be married in 
less than a month." 

The Italian started, and a dark f^own 
contracted his eyebrows; but it was 
quickly exchanged for a smile, — a 
smile that had a sardonic meaning. 

" Strange ! " he said. " I was mis- 
taken, then." 

"Mistaken in what?" asked Theo- 
bald. 

" I thought that you loved another." 

"Luigi Malatesta," answered the 
young mah, gravely, "you have been 
the instructor, the friend, and confidant 
of my youth. It is not, therefore, 
strange if you are able to penetrate the 
dearest secrets of my h^art. But re- 
member that which your own religion 
teaches, — the duty of sacrifice. There 
is something yet more sacred than af- 
fection, more precious than love, — and 
that something is honor." 

He shook hands with the Florentine, 
and the two men retired to their sepa- 
rate apartments. 

"So," exclaimed the Jesuit, as he 
closed the door of his lonely chamber, 
" he would marry ; he would found 
a race who shall inherit the hoarded 
wealth of centuries ; but it shall not be 
so. If he weds, his union shall be 'ac- 
cursed ; for his destiny is written here 
— here," exclaimed the Italian, striking 
his forehead, "in the brain of Luigi 
Malatesta. Gerald and Theobald Mor- 
timer shall die childless ; and the wealth 
of the House of Arlington shall swell 
tie coffers of the church." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE GREEN-ROOM SUPPER. 

Let us turn from the luxurious coun- 
try-seat of the Duke of Arlington to one 
of the most obscure neighborhoods in 
the city of London. Let us enter a 
small attic in a house in Monk Street, 
Blackfriars. The room is small, but it 
is comfortably furnished, though the ar- 
ticles of furnitnre are of the commonest 
description. But there is cleanliness 
arid comfort in the aspect of the humble 
chamber. The fire burns brightly ; the 
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tea-things are laid upon the little round 
table, which is covered with a cloth of 
snowy whiteness. A joint of cold roast 
beef, a pewter pot, and a bottle of 
pickles -also adorn this table, at which 
Mr. John Primmins, the Cheap Jack, is 
seated, with a large knife and fork in 
his hands. 

Aurora, the lovely show-girl, sits op- 
posite to him, dressed in a simple gown 
of some common brown stuff, and with 
her superb golden hair rolled in a coro- 
net of plaits round her exquisitely 
shaped head. 

" Now, father," she said, gayly, as 
Mr. Primmins laid down his knife and 
fork^in order to take a long draught 
from the pester pot ; " now, my dear 
father, let me see you eat a good dinner 
before I go away." 

" Or else you won't go away easy in 
your mind ! " exclaimed the Cheap Jack ; 
" that's about it, aint it, my little dear? 
Bless your tender heart, if you didn't 
see father stuff himself like hany hold 
halligator, you wouldn't go away happy 
in your mind to perform the Beautiful 
Princess in the great drammer at the 
Brunswick Theayter, and to captivate 
the hearts of heverybo^ as sees yer." 

"Yes, father, only think how lucky 
I was to get such an engagement I " ex- 
claimed Aurora, gayly. 

" Lucky, my dear ! I should think so. 
Five-and-twenty shillings a week, and 
to be rose in a twelvemonth ! Its won- 
derful ! No paradin' out o' doors in wet 
weather, and all your beautiful dresSs 
found for you ! It's magnificent ! " 

A change had taken place in the for- 
tunes of Cheap Jack and his adopted 
daughter. The manager of one of the 
theatres on the Surrey side of the water 
had seen Aurora at a country fair, and, 
struck by the beauty and intelligence 
of the young girl, had offered her a sal- 
ary of five-and-twenty shillings a week, 
which Mr. John Primmins thought a 
superb income. The Cheap Jack had 
therefore established himself in Monk 
Street, Blackfriars, where he had taken 
three rooms for himself and his favorite. 

The manager of the Brunswick The- 
atre had chosen the young actress chief- 
ly OB account of that marvellous and 
brilliant beauty which had made her 
the flower of Mrs, Flipson's travelling 



troupe. The Brunswick Theatre was 
much frequented. by the gay and dissi- 
pated members of the aristocracy and 
the wealthy classes ; and Mr. Harcourt 
Spalding, the manager, had won for 
himself considerable celebrity by the 
bevy of lovely girls whom he had col- 
lected together. 

The night of which we now write was 
the night selected for the manager's 
benefit ; and, as' the season had been a 
remarkably successful one, Mr. Spald- 
ing had announced his intention of giv- 
ing a champagne supper to his company 
and a few of the most aristocratic green- 
room loungers, after the performance. 

This sijpper was looked forward to 
as a most brilliant event by all the com- 
pany, but most especially by Aurora, 
the simple girl, who had seen no life 
beyond the rustic existence she had led 
with her adopted father. 

John Primmins had arranged with his 
j'-oung charge that he should come to 
the theatre when his evening's work 
was over and wait to escort her home. 

The house was crowded in honor of 
Mr. Harcourt Spalding, and the per- 
formances went off with unusual bril- 
liancy. The curtain fell at « late hour 
upon the last piece, and the company 
adjourned to the green-room, where the 
supper-table was arranged with great 
splendor. 

The actors and actresses wore the 
dresses in which they had performed. 
The loungers of the green-room wore 
simple evening costume. 

Among these loungers was one man 
who was almost unknown in the world 
of rank and fashion, although of a good 
old family, and possessed of a superb 
fortune. 

This man was Sir Marmaduke Os- 
wald. 

He had inherited his fortune from an 
elder brother, who had died many years 
before the period of which we write. 

Sir Marmaduke was a man of about 
forty years of age. He was silent and 
reserved ; his manners rather disagree- 
able from their extreme hauteur. His 
figure was commanding, and his face 
handsome. 

Among the stars of the Brunswick 
Theatre was a young girl called Laura 
SpagnoUetta. She sang and danced 
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with equal perfection; her acting was 
bewitching, her appearance captivating ; 
but her beauty was not to be compared 
to that of the modest and retiring Au- 
rora. 

But it was Laura Spagnolletta who 
was the queen of the supper-party ; and, 
when the toast of the evening — " The 
health of the ladies of the company " — 
was drunk, it was Laura who was called 
upon to respond to it. 

In answer to that general appeal the 
young girl sprang lightly upon the sup- 
per-table. 

" This is the platform from which T 
shall address you, ladies and gentle- 
men," she said. "I am so little, that 
in any other position I should be neither 
seen nor heard," she added, with a be- 
witching laugh. 

A loud burst of applause greeted this 
speech. 

The danseuse wore a debardeur cos- 
tume. Her hair was powdered, her 
neck and arms bare. Her loose panta- 
loons were of purple silk velvet, richly 
embroidered with gold. The scarf that 
encircled her slender waist was of rose- 
colored satin. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," she re- 
sumed, when the applause had subsided, 
" you have conferred a great honor upon' 
the female members of this company, 
and you call upon me to Acknowledge 
that honor. Allow me to express in 
the simplest terms, that you — do us 
proud." 

She descended gracefully fVom her 
elevation, and seated herself once more 
among her c6mpanions and the aristo- 
cratic admirers who crowded round her, 
eager to win a smile or a glance. 

"Mademoiselle Spagnolletta," said 
Sir Marmaduke Oswald, bending over 
the young actress, who was of French 
extraction, " can you tell me the name 
of that young girl, in the simple cos- 
tume, who is standing upon the opposite 
side of the table?" 

It was towards Aurora that the bar- 
onet looked as he asked this question. 

Laura Spagnolletta was surprised at 
this address from the haughty Sir Mar- 
maduke Oswald, who had rarely con- 
versed with her. 

" Do you mean the young girl with 
the brown eyes and the chestnut hair?" 
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she asked, rather disdainfully, for she 
by no means approved* of a rival upon 
the throne which had been awarded to 
her for her grace and beauty. 

" Yes ; she is very lovely," answered 
the baronet. "Can you tell me her 
name ? " 

" She is called Miss Fortescue in 
the play-bills," returned Mademoiselle 
Spagnolletta, " but I believe she calls 
herself Aurora. I understand that she 
has no proper surname." 

" No surname ! " exclaimed Sir Mar- 
maduke ; " what do you mean?" 

" I mean that she does not know who 
she is. She was adopted by some wan- 
dering peddler, and has passed her life 
amongst the rustic performers who 
travel from one fair to another, amus- 
ing the country people. Mr. Spalding 
saw her in some travelling booth, and 
picked her up because of her pretty 
face ; though, for my own part, I can- 
not say that I think her pretty," added 
Mademoiselle Spagnolletta, scornfully. 

" Pretty ! " cried the baronet ; " she 
is lovely, and her face — " 

He was silent for some moments, as 
if lost in thought. 

" Her face reminds me of the face of 
one who was once very dear to me," he 
said, slowly. "Will you introduce me 
to her?" 

He was very pale, and Mademoiselle 
Spagnolletta could see that he was much 
agitated. 

" If you please," she replied, indif- 
ferently. " Come here, child," she ad- 
ded, calling to Aurora. 

The young girl obeyed as submis- 
sively as if she had been indeed a child. 
She bowed gracefully in acknowledg- 
ment of the few words of compliment 
murmured by the baronet, when intro- 
duced to her by Laura Spagnolletta, 
but she was evidently embarrassed b}'' 
his admiration, and she would have 
withdrawn hastilj'^, when she was ar- 
rested by Sir Marmaduke. 

" Pardon me. Miss Fortescue," he 
said, with respectful politeness, " par- 
don me if I address j^ou upon a subject 
which may perhaps be painful ; but I 
have just heard from Mademoiselle 
Spagnolletta that you are an adopted 
child, and that you do not evea ks^-^ 
the names of 'joxa x^^^^>x^\5^.^r 
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*' It is true," murmured Aurora. 

" Have you no wish to discover the 
secret of your birth? " 

*' Oh, yes, yes ! " exclaimed the 
young girl, with suppressed fervor ; " it 
is the dearest wish of my heart. If I 
could see my mother and clasp her in 
my arms, I think I could die happy the 
next moment." 

" Strange ! " said the baronet ; " you 
much resemble one whom I once knew." 

" Indeed ! " returned Aurora, *' I was 
once before told this." 

"By whom?" 

" By an Italian gentleman, who had 
met a lady at Rome whom he said I re- 
sembled." * 

" At Rome ! " cried the baronet. 
"How long is it since he met the 
lady?" 

" Seventeen years." 

"It is the same time I" exclaimed 
Sir Marmaduke, " and I cannot there- 
fore be mistaken in the likeness. That 
lady's . name was Olivia Oswald, and 
she was the widow of my brother; but 
she never had a daughter. The likeness 
must therefore be an accident." 

" It must be so, sir," murmured Au- 
rora; " and yet T—" 

She paused, hesitatingly, timidly. 

"And yet what, child?" asked the 
baronet. 

"I would much like to see this lady 
whom I resemble." 

" That is impossible, my poor girl," 
answered Sir Marmaduke; "my sis- 
ter-in-law. Lady Oswald, resides in 
Naples." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE BESEMBLAKCE OKCE MORE. 

Amongst the lodgers in the house 
occupied by John Primmins and his 
adopted daughter in Monk Street, 
Blackfriars, there was one whp was 
considered of a good deal more impor- 
tance than the others. 

This man was called Captain Gor- 
don. He described himself as a Por- 
tuguese. His skin was of the darkest 
olive, almost approaching a copper 
color. His hair was as black as night. 



straight and silky. His eyes were also 
black, — of that intense black which has 
a peculiar, piercing brightness that 
seems to flash like the sharp point of a 
dagger. 

This Portuguese captain had occupied 
the parlor floor of the house in Monk 
Street for three years when John Prim- 
mins and his adopted child first entered 
into possession of the attics. 

He was respected and he was feared. 
He was respected for his wealth, which 
was reported to be of considerable ex- 
tent. People scarcely knew why they 
feared him; for his manner was mild 
and gentle, his voice soft and musical 
as that of a woman. 

The fear which was felt in a greater 
or less degree by all who knew him 
was an instinctive feeling for which 
they could not account. 

They only knew that, however softly 
he spoke, the sound of his voice caused 
a thrill of terror in those who heard it ; 
however gentle his manner, his pres- 
ence inspired dread. 

He-had furnished his new apartments, 
and he had adorned them with strange 
and costly articles of furniture that 
inspired considerable curiosity in all 
who entered the rooms. Indian cabi- 
nets of rare and exquisite workman- 
ship, caskets of oarved ivory, Persian 
carpets, Turkish pipes, Chinese lamps, — 
all adorned the small sitting-room and 
sleeping-chamber occupied by the Por- 
tuguese captain. 

He described himself as the com- 
mander of a vessel trading between 
Portugal and England ; yet during the 
three years which he had passed in 
Monk Street, Blackfriars, he had rarely 
been absent from home for more thai 
a day or two at a time. 

It was his custom to remain in-doors 
all day, sleeping upon his luxurious 
divan, or smoking one of his long 
Turkish pipes. Late in the evening he 
would leave the house, to which he 
never returned until the other lodgers 
had retired to rest. 

No one ever heard him re-enter. He 
admitted himself by means of a latch- 
key, and his step was soft and noise- 
less as that of a cat. 

Aurora shrank from this man with a 
feeling of terror which was quite unusual 
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to her. She had only met him once or 
twice in the passage into which his 
apartments opened, bat she had felt 
each time as if an evil spirit had 
crossed her pathway. 

She had mentioned this feeling to 
John Primmins, when speaking of the 
Portuguese captahi. 

*' Well, I must say, my precious 
beauty," answered the honest auction- 
eer, "that I quite agree with you 
there. The Portugee is an article I 
shouldn't like to put up for sale, though 
I aint generally particular as to what 
I disposes of, and though in the com- 
mon way of business Td as soon sell 
my customers as I would my goods. 
But now, I really shouldn't like to offer 
that chap cheap to anybod}^, for I fancy 
those as bought him would find they'd 
got hold of an ugly customer. He's a 
sleek, oily-looking, handsome chap 
enough in his way, but he looks to me 
for all the world like one of them slip- 
pery, slimy boa-constrictures that they 
carry about in the zoological vans. He 
looks as if he could curl himself about 
you and crush you up small, and keep 
his temper pleasant all the time. He 
looks as if it came natural to him to 
be a snake, and unnatural to be a man. 
But, Lord bless you, my little beauty, 
you mustn't go for to be frightened of 
him, for if it came to a stand-up fight, 
John Primmins would pound him up 
into apple-sauce before you could say 
Jack Robinson." 

Aurora had looked anxiously for- 
ward to another interview with Sir 
Marmaduke Oswald. She wished to 
question him once more about that 
lady who bore so marvellous a resem- 
blance to her, yet whose daughter it 
was impossible she could be. She had 
told John Primmins of the strange cir- 
cumstances which had occurred upon 
the night of Mr. Spalding's benefit; 
but her adopted father looked upon the 
matter in a very suspicious light. 

" Don't you have nothing to say to 
this here baronight, Aurora," he said. 
" I dare say this here likeness what he 
talks about is all gammon. He wants to 
get an excuse for speaking to you, m}' 
pretty, and don't you have nothing 
whatever to say to him." 

Aurora was very ready to obey her 



protector, for she loved him too dearly 
to dream of thwarting any wish ex- 
pressed by him ; yet she would gladly 
have once more spoken with Sir Mar- 
maduke Oswald upon that subject 
which was nearest and dearest tO/hep 
heart. 

She could not repress thiit most nat- 
ural yearning of a pure and innocent 
heart, — the yearning for a mother's 
love. 

" I don't want to find a father, you 
know, dear," she would say to John 
Primmins, " for you have been all that 
the fondest father could be*to me. I 
only want to find the mother, from 
whom I was torn in my infancy ; for I 
never, never can believe that any mother 
would willingly desert her child." 

John Primmins would make no reply 
to this enthusiastic speech of his 
adopted daughter. He had his own 
opinions upon the subject. He thought 
that Aurora had been abandoned by 
some wicked and heartless woman, who 
only looked upou'her child as a burden * ^ 
and a disgrace. 

Dearly as he loved bis young charge, 
he could not bear to think that she 
should ever be claimed by others who 
might, perhaps, rob him of her affection. 

" I should like to see you a rile 
duchess, my little darling," he would 
say, " if I thought as how you'd still re- 
member poor Jack Primmins ; but I'm 
afraid you wouldn't ; you'd order your 
powdered flunkeys to show poor old 
Jack the door, — that's what you'd do, 
my dear, I'm afraid." 

"Not if I was Queen of England, 
father dear," answered Aurora. " I'd 
love you as dearly as I do to-day if I 
wore a crown to-morrow. I could nev- 
er, never, never forget your goodness." 

Mr. Primmins sighed. The more 
beautiful, the more accomplished and 
bewitching the nameless girl grew, the 
more the honest-hearted fellow* feared 
the possibility of losing her. 

Aurora looked in vain for Sir Mar- 
maduke Oswald. Several evenings 
passed, and she did not see him in his 
accustomed box at the theatre. After ^ 
waiting patiently for more than a week, 
the young girl ventured to make some 
inquiry of the brilliant MademolgAVks5i 
SpagnoUetta, 
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" Sir Marmaduke Oswald ! " ex- 
claimed Laura, maliciously ; " you wish 
to know what has become of your ad- 
mirer, the haughty Sir Marmaduke. I 
am sorry to tell you that he has left 
London on his way to the Continent. 
He has gone to Italy, I believe. Pow- 
erful as was the impression made by 
your charms, it was not sufficiently pow- 
erful to keep the baronet in London." 

"You are very unkind, Mademoiselle 
SpagnoUetta," replied Aurora, with 
quiet dignity. " I had a very particular 
reason for making this inquiry about 
Sir Marmaduke Oswald." 

" Oh, no doubt," answered Laura ; 
" a ver)» particular reason, of course 1 " 
^ Upon the very night during which 
this conversation took place, an adven- 
ture almost more singular than the last 
occurred to the young girl. 

Aurora left the theatre earlier than 
usual, and on reaching the stage door, 
where it was John Primmins' custom 
to wait for her every evening, in order 
to conduct her home, she found that 
her protector had not yet arrived. He 
had started almost immediately after 
tea with his van, on an expedition to a 
patch of waste ground near King's 
Cross, where it was his habit to hold 
forth to his astonished listeners lipon 
the merits of cutlery and medicine, 
jewelry and hardware, musical in- 
struments and bears' grease, and all 
the other articles in which he was an 
experienced dealer. 

Aurora had expected that her adopted 
father would be late, and she had de- 
termined on trving to reach home be- 
fore him, in order to surprise him with 
a comfortable supper prepared by her 
own hands. 

She hurried away from the stage 
door, and walked rapidly homewards 
through the thoroughfare that led from 
the Brunswick Theatre to the Black- 
friars Road. 

Eleven o'clock had just struck, and 
the streets were growing empty, x Most 
of the shops were closed ; but here and 
there, through the open shutters of 
some windows whose owner kept later 
hours than his neighbors, the gas 
streamed out upon the dark pavement, 
and lighted the faces of the few passers- 



Aurora was unaccustomed to the 
London streets, and she felt some 
slight sentiment of fear upon findibg 
herself alone at that hour in the gloomy 
and dingy neighborhood which she had 
to traverse. 

Monk Street waa'^ifuated near the 
water's edge, npdPthat part of the 
river bank which lies between Black- 
friars and London Bridges. In order 
to reach this obscure neighborhood, 
Aurora had to pass through several 
narrow and lonely streets. In one of 
these streets, or alleys — a narrow lane 
of tall, dilapidated houses, that led 
straight down to the Thames — the 
young girl was arrested by a man who 
met her face to face, and who suddenly 
grasped her wrist as she was hurrying 
past him. 

Terrified beyond measure pi this sin- 
gular proceeding, Aurora uttered an 
exclamation of fear, and tried to 
wrench her slender wrist from the 
stranger's grasp. 

'^ Let me go ! " she cried ; "let me 
go, sir, immediately ! " 

" No," answered the man, quietly, 
"not till you have told me why you 
are hurrying down to the river's brink 
at this late hour." 

There was something in the grave 
and earnest tone of the speaker that 
convinced Aurora she had been mis- 
taken. He was no ruffian. It was not 
for the purpose of insulting her that 
he had thus arrested her footsteps. 

" What do you mean, sir ? " she asked, 
respectfully. 

" I ask you what you mean by being 
here at this hour?" returned the stran- 
ger. " Why do you hurry to the brink 
of that black and fatal river? Do you 
know how many have sought a rest- 
ing-place beneath its turbid waters? 
Do you know how many young as yoxi 
have pillowed their fair heads upon that 
cold and cruel breast ? " 

Aurora imagined for a moment that 
the stranger must be mad, but there 
was that in his manner which gave the 
lie to such a supposition. She looked 
at him wonderingly ; and, even in the 
dim light of that dark and narrow 
street, she could perceive that he was 
young and handsome ; that his face was 
as fair as a woman's ; his hair a pale 
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golden ; his eyes a soft, luminous blue. 
His costume was that of a member of 
the lowest grad.e of society, — a beggar 
or an adventurer, as tl^case might be. 
But, as he drew nearer%o hi m in the 
earnestness of his address, fshe^per- 
ceived a powerfbl odor of ottcfW^roses, 
which seemed to emanate from the folds 
of his loose and ragged .coatj| She 
would have been able to recogntro him 
anywhere by this subtle perfume. 

"Listen to me, my poor girl," he 
said, earnestly. " I trust that I was 
mistaken in the fear which you inspired 
in my breast a few moments since. As 
I saw your slender figure huiTying 
through the darkness in the direction 
of that fatal tide, I believed that you 
were one of those unhappy creatures, 
who, weary of the bitter desolation of 
a life of vice, seek to end it even yet 
more sinfully beneath that cruel river. 
I am well known to many of the 
wretched ones in this vast city. I am 
known as the friend of the friendless, 
the protector of the desolate. Those 
who meet me recognize me by a sign 
which the darkness cannot hide. They 
recognize me by the perfume which I 
wear about these ragged garments, — 
the perfume of otto of roses." 

" But," hesitated the 3'oung girl, 
" you, too, are poor, sir, — are you not? 
You need help as much as those you 
would befriend." 

The stranger smiled. 

" Do not ask that question, my poor 
child," he said ; " those who know me 
by the sign of which I have spoken 
know neither my name nor my station. 
They only know that they have a friend, 
— a friend who will not shudder when 
he hears of their sin, but who will do 
all in his power to restore them to 
peace, to lead them to repentance. 
When I was seventeen years of age, I 
was told a secret, the knowledge of 
whi«h has influenced every hour of my 
life, every thought of my mind, every 
impulse of my heart. That secret was 
the secret of my birth. In the hour of 
that discovery I made a vow, which I 
have never broken — which I never 
will break. I swore to become the 
friend of the friendless. You now 
know why it was that I intercepted 
your pathway Jast now. Fray forgive 



me. I am only too happy to have been 
mistaken." 

" Forgive you, sir ! " murmured Au- 
rora, **how can I do otherwise than 
reverence and admire you for your 
goodness to those who need your 
help?" 

She told him in a few words who she 
was, and how it had happened that she 
was alone upon that particular evening. 

The stranger appeared singularly im- 
pressed by her story. 

"A foundling ! " he said, thoughtfully, 
— ''a nameless, motherless, fatherless 
girl ! Ah, how deep a sympath}'- there 
should be between us ! " 

" A sympathy between us ! " repeat- 
ed Aurora, wonderingly* 

" Yes, child," answered the stranger, 
*' for I too am nameless. The story of 
my birth is a sorrowful story. The 
name which I bear is not my own ; the 
name which I should bear is Iiot even 
known to me." 

Aurora had walked towards Monk 
Street while conversing with the stran- 
ger. She had now reached the corner 
of the narrow thoroughfare which led 
to her destination. At this corner 
stood a large gin-palace, — the ruin and 
the temptation of the poor and misera- 
ble, the fatal shelter of the homeless. 

The brilliant lights of this gaudy 
palace streamed through the plate-glass 
windows, and illuminated the shabby 
street. Aurora's face was concealed 
by a thick black veil, which was impen- 
etrable to the stranger's gaze. 

" I will detain you no longer," he 
said, lingering for a moment at this 
lighted corner of the street, '' since, 
thank Heaven, you do not need my 
help. Return to your humble protector ; 
cling to the shelter which his afFectiou 
bestows upon you ; but if ever fortune 
should lavish her golden gifts upon 
you, remember the miserable ones iipou 
whom the world turns its darkest 
frown." 

" I will, I will," murmured the young 
girl. 

" For the sake of the mother whose 
name you know wo^., ^\i<:>'^^ 1;^.^^ n^^^"^ 
never sa\^ s — ^oy W^^ ^^v^^ <^'^ ^^^^ ^N^^w^^^'^^. 

those o! thci m\^e^o)e>\^ oxv^"^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 
would TeWexe ." 
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" Yes, yes, for my mother's sake. 

" Good-night, then," said the stran- 
ger, turning from her ; but he stopped 
suddenly, and once more addressed her. 

" Stay ! " he said ; " there is some- 
thing in your voice — a subtle and 
nameless music — that tells of youth 
and beauty. Let me see your face." 

He took Aurora's hand, and drew 
her towards the blazing window of the 
gin-palace. 

The young girl was entirely free from 
that affectation which is the very reverse 
of true modesty. 

She lifted her veil, and the stranger 
gazed earnestly upon her face. But at 
the first glance every vestige of color 
faded out of his cheeks, and the excla- 
mation which fell from his lips was al- 
most akin to terror. 

" Great Heaven ! " he exclaimed, 
" what a marvellous resemblance ! " 
He struck the very chord in Aurora's 
heart which had so lately been agitated. 

" A resemblance," she repeated ; '* to 
whom ? " 

'' To one whose name I know not," 
answered the stranger, mournfully; 
''to one who ma}'', perhaps, have 
ceased to live. Those who revealed to 
me .the secret of my birth gave me a 
picture. It was the miniature of my 
mother. I have worn it next my heart 
ever since that day. I know not her 
name. I do not know if she yet lives ; 
but I know that even her pictured face 
is more to me than all the other faces 
upon this earth ; and an insult offered 
to her memory provokes in me a senti- 
ment of hatred, a thirst for revenge 
which no injury to myself could inspire." 

" And I am like this picture?" mur- 
mured Aurora. 

"Yes, yes, the likeness is miraculous." 

" Strange ! " exclaimed the young 
girl. " I have twice before been told the 
same thing." 

" You have been told that you re- 
semble a picture ? " 

" No, not a picture ; a living being, 
— a lady who once lived in Rome, who 
now resides in Naples." 
^ " What is her name?" 
m " Lady Oswald." 
■p "Ladj Oa,wald!" repeated the 
P^ stranger, with a bitter laugh,. *' my 
bother can have been no titled lady, 



or her son would never have been torn 
from her arms, and sent nameless 
and homeless upon the cruel world. 
The likeness imist be accidental, and 
my Lady Oswald would indeed laugh 
with utter scorn, if she could be told 
that she resembled the wronged and 
suffering creature who gave birth to a 
nameless child." 

The clocks in the neighborhood had 
struck the midnight hour during this 
conversation, and Aurora suddenly re- 
membered the terror which her affec- 
tionate protector would feel at her un- 
usual absence. 

" I must leave you," she said to the 
stranger, " for my adopted father will 
be anxious for my return ; but may t 
ask of you," she added, hesitatingly, — 
" may I ask of you a favor? " 

" Most decidedly." 

"Will you let me see this miniature 
which you say resembles me ? " 

"I will. No one but myself has 
ever gazed upon it since it has been in 
my possession ; but if you will give me 
your address, I will call upon you and 
your adopted father to-morrow, and I 
will show you the miniature." 

*' Thank you, sir, yoii are very kind ; 
our address is Number Four, Monk 
Street. We shall expect you to-morrow. 
Good-night, sir." 

*''Good-night," answered the stranger. 

Aurora hurried homewards at a rapid 
pace. The stranger walked slowly to- 
wards one of the dark avenues leading 
to the water. 

" I will perform my nightly penance 
for my father's sin," he murmured, 
"iiad^^ Oswald ! Lady Oswald ! the name 
haunts me, but the idea is too absurd. 
The likeness must be accidental." 

He repeated the very words which Sir 
Marmaduke had uttered. 

" The likeness must be accidental ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE TERRORS OF CONSCIENCE: 

LuiGi Malatesta had been correct 
in his conjecture as to his brother's 
ftight. Giuseppe, or Joseph Maldon, 
as lie caWed VxviDaa^\^^ Y^^aVi^d London 
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unwatched and unsuspected, while the 
agents and emissaries of Victor Canlot, 
the chief of the Parisian police, were 
watching the railway stations of Paris 
for the appearance of the big, fair 
Frenchman described by the Floren- 
tine. 

Joseph Maldon reached England a 
free man. He had ridden himself of 
the burden which had become disagree- 
able to him. The cold-hearted and cal- 
culating villain had freed himself from 
the chains that bound him to a wife he 
no longer loved. He no longer loved, 
have I said? — he had never loved. 
Love is a holy and sacred sentiment, 
which cannot live in the heart of a bad 
man ; it is a pure flame, which cannot 
exist in that poisoned charnel-house, 
the breast of the guilty. 

Experienced as the young chemist 
had made himself in all those winding 
and intricate pathways which are famil- 
iar to the footsteps of crime; deeply 
skilled though he was in the power of 
reading the secrets of others, there was 
one man whose motives he could not 
understand, whose Inmost secrets he 
could not read. 

This man was his intended father-in- 
law, Andrew Burton. 

The quiet and reserved merchant 
was a living enigma^, for which Joseph 
Maldon could And no solution. 

Andrew Burton had discovered the 
secret of the existence of Mai^aret 
Maldoji, the wife of the man who came 
to North Villa as a suitor for the hand 
of the merchant's daughter. 

The reader remembers that scene in 
which the invalid wife appeared before 
Margaret's father, in the little chemist's 
shop. 

Joseph Maldon had expected to be 
forbidden the door^ of North Villa. 
He was fully prepared to encounter the 
scorn and anger of Mr. Burton ; he felt 
that his deeply planned game was lost, 
and that the young heiress would never 
be his. 

But, to his unmitigated surprise, Mr. 
Burton said but very little upon the 
subject of this strange scene in Kale 
Court. 

He asked no questions, he demanded 
no explanation?, he uttered no re- 
[proaches. He took Joseph Maldon 



aside before leaving the chemist's 
wretched home, and addressed him 
thus : — 

*'I have discovered your secret, 
as you see," he said. " Under such 
circumstances, most people would for- 
bid you ever again to cross their 
threshold. I am too tender-hearted to 
adopt such measures." 

Had Joseph Maldon seen the ex- 
pression of Andrew Burton's face as he 
uttered these words, he might, perhaps, 
have been rather inclined to doubt the 
extreme tenderness of the speaker's 
heart ; but the two men were standing 
upon the threshold of the little shop in 
Kale Court, and their faces were hid- 
den by the darkness of the November 
night. 

" I do not wish to be unkind," re- 
sumed Mr. Burton. " Lilian loves you ; 
the knowledge of this night's discovery 
would break her heart. Your wife is 
an invalid ; she does not appear likely 
to live long. Let all things go on 
quietly ; say nothing of to-night's busi- 
ness, and, when you become a widower, 
you can marry Lilian. She loves you, 
and she is rich." 

The reader knows the result of this 
interview. Margaret Maldon grew 
weaker every day, and none but the 
wretched girl herself evet suspected the 
cause of this slow illness which wasted 
her delicate frame. 

At the latter end of February busi- 
ness called Mr. Burton to Paris. He 
proposed that he should take Lilian 
with him, and that Joseph Maldon 
should accompany them. 

The chemist immediately assented 
to this proposal. He went, but he did 
not go alone. His dying wife went 
with him. 

There was a horrible, nay, almost 
hellish reason for this arrangement. 
In England, Margaret Maldon was not 
quite friendless. Her father lived in 
the neighborhood of Kale Court; he 
was a struggling tradesman, but he 
was respect^ by his neighbors, and 
he was devotedly attached to his 
daughter. 

If by any chance his suspicions 
should have been excited «.^ \k> \5Qa\a»x!tt- 
ner of Maxgax^XJ^ ^^a\Xi^\va ^w^^Vw^ 
moved Yieav^n axL^ ^ax>iXi. \». ^'a^'^^^^^^a. 
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the truth, and to obtain vengeance 
npon her destroyer. 

It was therefore necessary that the 
wretched wife should die far. away 
from that loving father. 

Andrew Burton had never alluded to 
the existence of the chemist's wife after 
that evening in Kale Court. 

Joseph had visited constantly at 
North Villa, and the marriage between 
him and Lilian was only delayed on 
the ground of Miss Burton's youth ; no 
mention of the neglected wife had been 
made when Mr. Burton and his daugh- 
ter met Joseph Maldon in Paris, nor had 
the merchant ever inquired as to the 
whereabouts of his future son-in-law. 
It seemed as if the merchant's most 
earnest wish was the union between 
this penniless chemist and his wealthy 
daughter. 

This was the mystery which baffled 
Joseph Maldon's powers of penetra- 
tion. 

Andrew Burton and his daughter re- 
turned from Paris upon the third day 
after the murder in the Rue Gueneville. 
Lilian had heard of this mj^sterious 
poisoning case, which was occupying 
the attention of the Parisian police, but 
she had not even listened to the de- 
tails of the horrible story. 

Upon the night after the return of 

the lather and daughter to North Villa, 

Joseph Maldon walked down to the 

» gloomy old house to visit his betrothed. 

The early April evening was cold 
and dark, an almost incessant rain 
drifted into the face of the pedestrian ; 
but the mind of the voung chemist was 
' darkened by an inward gloom ; he took 
little heed of the smaller miseries which 
harass the man whose conscience is 
free from sin. 

Lights were burning in two of the 
windows of North Villa as Joseph Mal- 
don approached the lonely house. He 
was admitted by the old woman, who 
led him into the gloomy sitting-room, in 
which he was in the habit of meeting 
Lilian Burton. But the young girl was 
not there. The room was empty. One 
candle burned upon a table near the 
fireless grate, but the corners of the 

L spacious apartment were in total dark- 
ness, 
Joseph Maldon seated himself near\ 



this one solitary candle. He looked 
around him with a shudder. The 
loneliness of the dark chamber op- 
pressed and disturbed him. He was 
guilty, — guilty of the most awful, the 
most horrible of crimes. Henceforth, 
sleeping or waking, he must ever be 
pursued by the haunting image of the 
past. He rose from his seat, and was 
about to leave the deserted room in 
order to seek the members of the house- 
hold, when the door was opened, and 
Andrew Burton entered the room. 

The merchant was very pale, and 
there was a fixed and rigid expression 
about his mouth that was strange to 
Joseph Maldon. 

"Where is Lilian?" exclaimed^ the 
young man, anxiously. 

" In her own room," answered An- 
drew Burton. " You cannot see her 
to-night." 

"Why not to-night?" asked Joseph 
Maldon. 

" Because she is fatigued by her 
journey, and because I wish to have an 
interview with you." 

The chemist uttered an exclamation 
of disappointment. 

"I am sorry to hear this," he said; 
" I wished to have seen Lilian to-night 
of all other nights." 

" Why so?" asked the merchant. 

"Because to-night I am free. The 
barrier which separated us has been re- 
moved. I am free to implore her to fix 
the day for our marriage." 

Mr. Burton uttered no word of sur- 
prise. 

"I was aware of this," he said, 
quietly. 

"Aware — of what?" exclaimed Jo- 
seph Maldon, with a rapid glance of 
alarm. 

" Of the death of your wife," replied 
the merchant, with a peculiar signifi- 
cance. 

" Indeed," returned the young man, 
carelessly, " I can scarcely understand 
how you should have heard of poor 
Margaret's death." 

The elder man gazed with a search- 
ing glance upon the face of the young- 
er. 

It was not difficult for a close ob- 
server to perceive that Joseph Maldon's 
Indiffeien^^ vias. owIy assumed. 
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"I heiard of it from public rumQr," 
said Andrew Burton, slowly; *V^ 
PoLti^ is talking of itJ*^ 

The chemist recoiled as if he hs^d 
been shot. His face becariae defidly 
pale, and a cold swe^t brojk^ put ufion 
his foreheads But he recoy^ed hiux- 
self by a powerful effort of his indomi- 
table will, and it was with the .^ame 
affected carelessness th^t he next spoke. 

" You heard of my wife's death in 
Paris ! " he said ; "surely ^you must he 
mistaken, my dear Mr. Burton. Mar- 
garet died ^t an ob^cqre village in 
Suffolk, where she w^s sftfiying with a 
relative of fier father's.** 

The iiierqhan$, Uugbed scornfully. 
There was soinetWng alujbst demoniac 
in that harsh and discordant laugh. It 
sounded like the laugh of some fiej^d 
who triumphs in the wickedness pf 
hutnanity. , ' 

"Come^*" he said, "cotti^ to my 
room. I wish* to talk to yoii, and I 
wish to talk without fear of being over- 
heard." 

He took the candlestick from the 
table, anql. ¥^]^ ^l^vfp \^ door, 
foUoyied by Joseph Maldon, whose 
face still wore the ghastly: hue which it 
had assumed a few minutes before. 

Mr. Burton Jb^d the w^y up the old- 
fasbioned staircase to that apartment 
in which the chem^dt h^ atte^ded him 
a ij^Y months before. - 

This chamber, like all tl^e. others in 
the disiaAi.1 old .hpuse, was; dark. ^flid 
gloomy; the walls pa^*pauelled, the 
furniture heavy in form and sombre in 
coloring. A large folding screen con- 
cealed one portion <^f X/hc aptartn^eiiit. 

Andrew Qurton plaq^d. the candle- 
stick ui^n the t^blevand,^ea(iug: him- 
self ne^r it, motioned ,tp J^osop^ MalciPU 
to take a chair opposite to bii^ ^ 

" My wife sleeps in the nft?:t ropi»," 
. he si^id* ^^ She will not hear nis; apd 
if siie hjsaris she ,iviU not understand. 
Her wits are gone/' 

He w{^s sUent for some moments, 
evidently tl^inking deeply, and watch-' 
ing Joseph Maldon furtively from junder 
the shadow of bis shaggy eyebrows. 

*' I heard of your wife's death in 
Pari9," Jbie said, fdfber this brief pause, 
*^ ^d I hurried over here immediately, 
for. J knew that you would not reosi^in 
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in that pity. I knew th^^t you could 
not remfiin there safely. You could 
not venture abroad in those splendid 
streets without; running the risk of 
falling into the ^pm of some of Victor 
Canlpt's agept^,. A dark vision haunt- 
ed you in that barilliant capital. The 
i^adpw pf a ghastly form came between 
you and the lights and splendor. 
The sb^do^w pf the yittjtoime was before 
ypu wherever you turned your aching 
eyes. The knife of the avepger haunted 
you ^ejung; au4 ^p,king." 

""W^b^t inean you?"^ exclaimed Jp- 
seph Jkjfaldpn, iu tones .pf suppressed 
fury- 

"What ^Q I juean?" echoed the 
mefcblant, ;^jith ^ sardonic laugh ; " 6,0 
you pretend to nui^understand me, 
Joseph Mftldon? Bfib! I thought 
tb^t at least you ^ere ^ sensible man. 
Do you think tbat you haye dep^ive^ 
ine? Dp ^you think that I have npt 
seen througb ypu from the first? X9^ ? 
frpui tlie fifst ! When ftrst you became 
a visitor ^t this house, I saw that you 
had a secret. A gloomy shadow fell 
between you and the wealthy bride 
ypu might b?iye won. I watched you 
closely, and it was not long before I 
discovered the nature of this mystery. 
That secret w^ the existence of a. 
wife. You were noj; free to wed the 
heiress, Lilian. I watched you yet 
mpr^ clpseiy, and I read you to the 
heart. Yes, Joseph Maldon, I looked 
into that dark and hidden page, in 
which were written your most secret 
thoughts ; and what did X read there?' 
Ambition, avarice, falsehood, daring ! — 
alfl the attributes that make a criminal.. 
I saw these, and I said to myself,. 
' Me p}iU kill his wife !' '' . 

Andrew Burton uttered these wordsi 
with op. icy deliberation that made 
them seem evqn yet more horrible than 
they really were. 

Joseph Maldon stared at the speaker 
with a stony glare of unutterable ter- 
ror. 

This man's deliberate wickedness 
went so far beyond his own, that even 
his dark ^loul recoiled from the stilL 
blocker guilt pf this fiend in human 
form. , 

" ' He will kill his wife in order that 
he may marry the heiress,* I said/' re- 
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peated the merchant, " and I waited 
quietly for the consummation of the 
deed which I knew would be done. 
When I heard, a few days since, of 
that mysterious murder which had 
thrown all Paris into a state of ex- 
citement, I recognized the hand whicTi 
had accomplished the fatal deed, and I 
knew that you would immediately fly 
to London, in the hope that you might 
sink your identity amongst a free popu- 
lace. I was right." 

Joseph Maldon clapped his hands 
convulsively over his distorted . face. 
Every word which this man uttered 
seemed like the thrust of a dagger 
whose point was plunged into the 
lacerated heart of the poispner. 

"Why ;do you agitate yourself 

thus ? '* exclaimed the merchant, coldly. 

•^' Think you that I seek to betray you? 

If I did so, I would not admit you 

TtD this house to-night, — you, who are 

:a younger and stronger man than 

myself, and who might think it a small 

thing to commit a second murder, in 

order to screen yourself from the effects 

of the first." 

" You Will not betray me? " gasped 
the murderer. 

** I will be as silent as death," an- 
swered Andrew Burton, " upon one 
condition." « ' 

"And that is — " 

*^hat when you marry Lilian you 
Will let me share the advantages of that 
union." 

" How do you mean? " 

"Beftween this, and your wedding- 
day you will sign a . deed transferring 
to me two-thirds of the fortune which 
you will receive with your wife." 

"What!" exclaimed Joseph Mal- 
«doji; " two-thirds of the fortune? " 

** Yes ; or you will take the conse- 
'quenccs of your crime. I do not think 
that Lilian will consent to marry a 
man suspected of jJhe murder of his firfet 
rwife." 

"Ten^pter, fi.end, .cool and calculat- 
ring demon 1" cried the chemist, in the 
siirill accents of despair. " I am in 
the toils. The net which you have 
woven for my destruction encompasses 
me upon every side. I am powerless 
to escape jou." 

^' You consent f then? 
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" Consent I " echoed Joseph, bitterly ; 
" can I dare to refuse?" 

"jAnd you will sign the deed of 
transfer?" , 

" I will." 

The merchant laughed aloud. He 
arose with an air of triumph, but, as he 
lifted his head, a strange apparition 
met his eyes, and he sank back upon 
the chair from which he had risen with 
a cry of terror. 

His mad wife had heard the voices of 
himself and the chemist, and had risen 
from her bed in the adjoining room. 
She was robed in loose white gardients, 
and her face was pale and wan. She 
looked like a visitant from the world of 
spirits, rather than a being of flesh and 
blood. 

"Woe, woe," — sne exclaimed, in 
strange and hollow accents, — "woe 
upon the guilty creatures in this ac- 
cursed house I " . 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE MYSTERY OP PERCIVAL HOLMWOOD. 

Aurora found poor Jack Primmins 
in a state of extreme terror at the de- 
lay that had occurred in her return to 
Monk Street. The Cheapi JackliJad 
been twice to the Brunswick Theatre, 
and twice back to his humble lodgings, 
in hopes each time of finding his adopted 
daughter either at the tj^eatre or at 
home. But each time he had been 
disappointed, for Aurora and the stran- 
ger had gone through a narrow back 
lane, l^ti^een the water-side and Monk 
Street j8nd had thus missed John Prim- 
mins, whb ^jsad gone by the straighter 
and more frequented route. 

The Cheap Jack was almost wild with 
joy when he* clasped his daughter once 
more in his sturdy arms. 

"You have a-riigh broke poor old 
Jack Primmins' heart, my pretty," he 
said, half laughing and half crying, 
" though he allers thought that there 
horgin was rayther a tough atrticle afore 
to-night. Don't you com^ for t6 go for 
to try this herp' gatne on any more, ray 
ptecious love, unless you want to see 
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poor Jack regular out of his mind; 
that's all Fve got to say. What ever 
have you been a-doin', my little 
beauty?" 

Aurora described her adventures, 
dwelling very much upon her descrip- 
tion of the stranger in the ragged 
clothes. 

" I know he*s a gentleman, father 
dear," she said, "though his clothes 
were just like those of some poor pen- 
niless creature who hasn't a roof to 
cover him. He spoke just like the 
aristocratic gentlemen who come to the 
green-room at the theatre." 

Mr. John Prinunins shook his head 
very gravely. 

" Did he now, my little beauty?" he 
said ; " then I'll lay anythink he's a 
bad 'un. Whenever you meet with 
anybody what don't look like what he 
is, or don't talk like what he looks, you 
always make certain they aint up to no 
good. There's something underhand 
about him, my dear; he aint all fair 
and aboveboard. He's like my painted 
tin tea-trays, what looks like paper 
smashy, my pet ; he's pretty to look at, 
but he won't wash. Th^ color and the 
warnish '11 come off in hot water, my 
dear ; he's a cheap harticle, and don't 
you have nothing to do with him." 

" But, father dear," exclaimed Au- 
rora, laughing at the Cheap Jack's 
warning, " why should this gentleman 
want to deceive ine? He can expect 
to gain nothing from a poor girl like 
me. Ah, dearest father, I know how 
wise you are, but you must let me be 
the best judge here. I would lay my 
life that this gentleman is a good man. 
Think how kind and compassionate he 
is to have pity upon the poor homeless 
and friendless girls, who have no living 
creature to turn to in their hour of 
wretchedness." 

The Cheap Jack shook his head once 
more. 

"Oh, yes, my dear," he said, " very 
good and very compassionate, I des- 
say ; but. Lord love your precious 
heart ! you don't know no more of the 
wicked ways of this blessed city of 
London, than a new-bom babe what's 
bom blind and deaf, and never heerd 
nor see nothink in its life. How do I 
know but what this rose-colored gent's 



Qompassion and goodness may be all 
sham ? " 

" Sham, father ! " exclaimed Aurora. 

" Yes, my dear, there's a good deal 
of sham in this world ; there's a pre- 
cious deal more bmmmagem than genu- 
ine metal passes current nowadays. 
There's sham sovereigns, my love, and 
there's sham bank-notes, and sham dia- 
monds, and sham silver; and there's 
sham goodness^ and sham virtue, and 
sham generosity, and sham compassion 
likewise. Lord *a m^cy on us, my 
dear, it don't do to believe heverythink ! 
You hear me tell the country folks as 
how the Universal Regenerator of Man- 
kind Pills will cure hevery disease as 
hever was invented, since Adam took 
the measles of a sickly pig in the gar- 
den of Eden ; but you do not believe ini 
that 'ere pill, — do you, my dear? " 

" Well, father," answered Aurora, 
laughing, " not very much." 

** And y6u don't see me take the 
Universal Regenerator when I'm ill ? '' 

" No, father." 

" Of course not, my love," said Mr. 
Primmins, triumphantly. " Its one 
thing to sell niedicines, and it's another 
thing to take 'em. Lor,o|lm only like 
the rest of the world, ray^dear. Yon 
don't find your tip-top physicians feelin' 
their own pulses, and soundin' their 
own chesteses, when they find them- 
selves rayther queer ; they go to some 
other medical cove, and let him pummel 
'em a bit. Shall I tell you why that is, 
my dear? It's because they don't 
believe in themselves, — they know it's 
all sham." 

" Well, father dear." murmured Au- 
rora, in that sweet, winning voice, which 
always had power to charm her honest- 
hearted protector, " I won't dispute this 
matter any further with you to-night, 
though I still cling to my own opinion 
about this eccentric stranger ; but to- 
morrow you will have an opportunity 
of judging for yourself, as he is coming 
here to see us." 

" Coming here ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Primmins ; " why, dsjitp^his imperence ! 
I'm blest if he aint cheeki4)r than that 
'ere furriner we met down in Kent. 
What's he comin' here for, my prectoua 
pet?'' 
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— *the picture of a lady wboiii he aajft 
I closely resemble." 

" Well, Fm bothered ! " cried tbe , 
Cheap Jack, staring at hi9 adapted 
daughter with an expression of com- 
plete bewilderment k^^ why, that's the 
third time as you've t>een told you was 
like some strange lady or t'other : first 
it's the furriner in Kent ad tellB you 
you're the livin' ima^e of a lady be 
knowed ; and next it's a real live baro- 
night as tells you you'rfe th^ very pic* 
tur' of a lady as he knows ; and now 
here'a thiB here ragged stranger, what 
smells of hotter of roses, and ^a^'S you're 
exactly like a pictur' what he knows. 
Strike me stupid, my pretty, if this 
aint the rummiest go Joha Primmins 
ever know'd of, in business or out of 
business." 

"O father dear," murmured Auro- 
ra, in a voice that faltered J^om the 
intensity of the young girl's agitation, 
" if this lady whom I so resemble should 
prove to be my mother ! " 

"But it's three ladies as you resem- 
ble, my precious beauty," answered the 
Cheap Jack ; " you can't have three 
mothers ; that aint possible, you 
know, my.iit^ar; at least not nowa- 
days. I don't know what mightn't be 
in the olden times, before railroads and 
gas was invented." 

Aurora sighed ; the tangled skein of 
the nameless girl's history was not ea- 
sily to be unwound. 

She sighed as she thought of the 
raggedly dressed stranger, who had 
said, " I, too, am nameless. The name 
which I bear is not my own ; the name 
which I should bear is not even known 
to me." 

She retired to rest in one of the lit- 
tle sleeping-chambers adjoining the 
humble sitting-room. She could hear 
the nasal sound of Mr. John Primmins' 
steady snore through the fr^ile parti- 
tion which divided her own room from 
that of her protector, and she knew 
that the Cheap Jack slept soundly after 
the fatigues of the day. But she her- 
self could not sleep; the image of 
the mysterious stranger haunted her 
through the long hours of the silent 
night. She could not dismiss him from 
her thoughts ; she could only look for- 
ward with eager impatience to the hour 



in whkb he had promised to come, — to 
t^ moment at whjch she might h(^ 
to see the portrait of this nameless 
woman whom she resembled. 

The yonmg gh*l snatched an hour's 
sleep after daybreak, by which time 
she had becopiie thoroughly exhausted 
by the mental fatigues of the previous 
night; but slpye ro^e early, for the 
thought which was the ruling power of 
her innocent heart was with her even 
in her slumbers, and she rose eager for 
the hoiH* at which the str$^^r was 
likely to come. 

She prepared a oomibrtable break- 
fast for Mr. John P^ipainliis, and, after 
having taken a very slight and hasty 
meal, seated herself at the window, 
with her needlework in her hand. 

It was only a little ^tftep* eight o'clock, 
yet she was alref|dy on the watch for 
the coming of the stranger. Mr. Jobn 
Primmins ate as ipuch bread and butter 
and drank as much coffee as would have 
provided about three moderate persons 
with an ample breakfast, and then 
walked over to the window against 
which his adopted daughter w^s seated 
working busily, and 'only raising her 
eyes now and then to glance through 
the open window into the narrow street 
below, 

" So this here ragged swell is a-com- 
in' here to-day, my dear?" said Mr. 
Primmins, interrogatively. 

v Y^s, father dear." 

" Then I shall stop at home to re- 
ceive him,'' said the Cheap Jack, plant- 
ing his chair upon the ground with a 
loud bump, an^ seating himself oppo- 
site to his lovely charge. 

" Of course you will, dear father," 
replied Aurora, smiling at her protec- 
tor's determined manner. " The gen- 
tleman said he was coming to see you 
as well as me ; and 3''ou know how much 
I wish you to see Mm^ in order that you 
may confess that you were mistaken 
about him." 

Mr. Primmins shook his head dubi- 
ously. 

'' I don't know aJ)out Jhat, my dear," 
he answered ; "I aint quite certain 
about that. It don't do to judge by 
appearances. Them as judges by the 
appearance of ray first-class Sheiffield 
cutlery thinks the knives'll cut, and 
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the forks irotk^i bend daaHe the fiist 
time you go t9 stick 'em int6 anythink. 
Hdwsomdever, if the gent oomes to seie 
me, that'll be all fair ami aboveboard, 
and J can't mikQ no objections." 

Mr. Primmins foitnd plenty of em* 
ploynient for his morning in sorting 
his patent medicines, polling his cat- 
lery, and attending to the general in- 
terests of bis stock in trade; while 
Aurora sat at the window working in* 
dtistarionsly at the plain needlework 
with which she was in t\k^ habit of 
eking out of the (Redder earnings of her 
protector and herself. 

The young girl was very thonghtM ; 
the hours seemed to wear themselves 
slowly to an end, and she looked up 
every now and then almost Wonderingly 
at the Dutch clocks thinking that the 
fafmds must have stopped. 

Ten, eleven, twelve, one o'clock 
strack, and Mr. John Primmins began 
to get rather fidgety about his dinner, 
which he was in tb^ habit of eating at 
a very early hour. Aurora grew very 
silent and melancholy, for she thought 
the stranger had forgotten his promise 
of the previous night. The simple 
girl knew nothing of fashionable hours, 
and she imagined Uiat after one o'clock 
the morning was over. 

" He will not come to-day," she 
thought ; ^^ 1^ has forgotten his prom- 
ise, — perhaps forgotten even my ex- 
istence. How foolish of me to think 
so much of him ! I shall never see the 
picture. It will be the same in this 
case as with the Italian gentleman, and 
Sir Marmaduke Oswald. I shall nev^r 
get any further clue to this mysterious 
lady whom I resemble," 

She was about to leave the window 
in order to prepare the Cheap Jack's 
dinner, when she was startled by the 
sound of carriage-wheels in the street 
below. 

A ^'ivid flush of mingled hope and 
agitation arose to her cheeks a^ she 
heard that unfamiliar sound. 

It was very rarely that any vehicle 
of higher grade than a baker's barrow 
wad seen in Monk Street, Blackfriars. 

Aurora looked out of the window, 
her eyes glittering with excitemeht, her 
heart beating rapidly with impatience. 

An elegant cab, drawn by a superb 



chestnut horse, and attended by the 
Efmallest and most dashing cf tigers, 
was standing before the door. The 
pale <iream*Ksol6red gloves of the dfiver 
of this aristocratic vehicle were only 
visible from Aurora's post of observa- 
tion. 

Her heart sank as she beheld this 
equipage^ It was impossible that the 
ragged stranger of the preceding nighty 
gentleman though he might be, could 
be the owner of this cab fand tiger. 

^' It mti^t> be a niifitake, father dear," 
8ii£l murmured, in accents of undis^ 
goised disapp^ntment. *' It cannot 
be the gentleman w^ expect." 

But in another moment she uttered 
an^xolamatiOn of Joy. The driver of 
the cab had alighted. He was an ele- 
gant yoiing^ man, dressed with that 
perfection of taste, which, although in 
th6 highest fashion, is never gaudy or 
outrageous ; bat^ aristocratic and dash- 
ing as he was, Aurora recognized, in 
the waving golden hair, which fell low 
upon his n^ck, after the style of a Grer- 
man student, and the large luminous 
eyes, which were lifted inquiringly to 
the house, the eyes and hair which she 
had observed by the light of the gas 
lamps, upon the previous night. 

^* If is he, father dear ! " cried Auro- 
ra. ^^ It is he I I told yon that he was 
a gentleman." 

''^ Y^s, my beauty ; and I told you 
that he was a swell," answered Mil. 
Primmins, in a discontented growl. " I 
don't like swells ; swells aint na good, 
especially when they comes across 
Blackfriars Bridge, makin' mornin' 
calls upon pretty girls. Why, I'll lay 
a wager as that young swell wouldn't 
come across Blackftriars Bridge to save 
his father's life, in a hordinary way. 
Why, his very '6ss would be agen it; 
the hanimal would shy when he come 
to Temple Bar. You don't know the 
airs and graces of them haristocratic 
'ossea, wot's fed upon gilded oats, out 
of inother-o'-pearl mangers, — as yoa 
may read in English history." 

There is no knowing how much 
longer Mr. Pdmmins might have lield 
forth npon this subject, had he not been 
interrupted by the entrance of the slat- 
ternly little maid-of-all-work belonging 
to the establishment, who btou^^t* %. 
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gentleman's visiting-card in her grimy 
band, and presented it to the Cheap 
Jack with considerable ceremony. 

Mr. Frimmins turned the card over 
and over in his great homy hand, and 
stared at the name engraved upon it, 
as if it had been written in Hebrew 
characters. Aurora looked over the 
shoulder of her adopted father, in her 
ei^emess to see this card. 

The name engraved upon it was 
*' Mr. Percival Holmwood." 

" Mr. Percival Holmwood 1 " repeated 
Aurora ; " what a pretty name I " But 
in the next moment she remembered 
what the stranger had told her, 

" The name which I bear is not my 
own. The name which I should bear 
is not even known to me." 

" Is he to come up ? " asked the little 
maid-of-all-work of Mr. Frimmins, who 
was still staring at Percival Holm- 
wood's card, in a state of utter bewil- 
derment. 

"He! Which?" said the Cheap 
Jack. 

"The gentleman what left that," 
answered the servant, pointing to the 
card in Mr. Frimmins' hand. 

" Is he to come up ? Well, yes, I sup- 
pose so." 

" Yes, yes ; to be sure ! " exclaimed 
Aurora. " Ask Mr. Holmwood to walk 
upstairs." 

Two minutes afterwards, Percival 
Holmwood entered the humble garret- 
chamber. 

The raggedly dressed loiterer of 
midnight streets, — the man who, in 
.outward resemblance, was one of those 
homeless and shelterless wanderers who 
know not where to lay their wretched 
heads, who are looked at with suspicion 
by every well-dressed and well-fed pas- 
ser-by ; this man who disguised himself 
in the garb of a beggar and an out- 
cast, was no other than Percival Holm- 
wood, the 5'oung millionnaire, whose 
history was an enigma to the members 
of the fashionable world in which he 
lived. 

This mystery was only one secret in 

the life of this man. His whole life 

was a mystery. He was in his own 

person the most powerful argument in 

Jkror of the old saying, that trath is 

o/^en stranger than Action. 



Let not the reader disb^ieve in the 
story which we tell, because its inci- 
dents are strange and romantic The 
romances of real life are more extraor- 
dinary than 'any tale invented br^ the 
fancy of the novelist. 

Percival Holmwood greeted Aurora 
with the friendly, yet respectful man- 
ner with which a true gentteman always 
addresses a woman, however exalted or 
however lowly her position in life. 

"You see I have not forgotten my 
promise^" he said. "I have brought 
the miniature which you were so anx- 
ious to see. But you must first present 
me to your generousrhearted protector," 
he added, turning to the Cheap Jack. 

Mr. Frimmins stood rubbing his 
thick, shori hair With his broad palm, 
and standing first on one leg and then 
on the other in his coafosion. He 
found his suspicions melting away like 
snow in the sunshiijie of Mr. . Holm- 
wood's winning smile. There is some- 
thing in ihe manner of a true gentle- 
man which always inspires confidence, 
even in the most prejudiced. 

"I'm sure I'm oncommon flattered 
by your wishing the honor of my ac- 
quaintance, sir," he said, reddening to 
the roots of his hair, as he addressed 
the young millionnaire ; " and all as I 
can say is, the same to you, and many 
on 'em," he added, rubbing his hands, 
and looking rather triumphantly at 
Aurora, as if, in spite of hfs embarrass- 
ment, he thought he had said a good 
thing. 

" This is John Frimmins, sir," said 
Aurora, shyly, — " my noble adopted 
father, who has brought me up and 
taken care of me ever since I was a 
bab3% and whose goodness I can never 
repay ; no, not even if I were a 
queen," added the youn^ girl, enthusi- 
astically ; " for all the diamonds in my 
crown wouldn't be worth as much as 
such disinterested goodness as his." 

" Lord love your dear little heart ! 
exclaimed Mr. Frimmins, rubbiqg his 
knuckles in his eyes, which had filled 
with honest tears as he listened to 
Aurora's words ; " don't you go on so, 
my dear, as if there was anythimk in 
wat I done more than any other cove 
would ha' done, and glad, on such, a 
; precVovxa daiVvcL «»& 's^^ " 
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PercivalHolmwood looked from one 
to the other, with a strange, wandering 
glance in his large blue eyes. 

" Is this real?" he thought, " or is it 
acting? The girl is an actress, and she 
may wish to touch my heart by this dis- 
play of simple goodness. She may wish 
to touch my heart, in order that she may 
find her way to iny pocket. She would 
be only like the rest of the world if she 
did. What have I ever found but false- 
hood, even in the youngest and fairest? 
Can I ever again be beguiled and delu- 
ded by beauty, when I have seen the 
mask fall from one of the loveliest 
faces that ever glowed upon an artist's 
canvas, — when I have discovered the 
horrible secret of Blanche, Duchess of 
Arlington?" 

While Percival Holmwood was mus- 
ing thus, Aurora was waiting with al- 
most painful eagerness for the moment 
in whioh he would show her the pic- 
ture. 

" The miniature, sir," she murmured, 
presently ; " will you let me see it?" 

" Yes, yes," answered the young 
man^ rather abstractedlj'-, " I had for- 
gotten ; you shall see it immediately." 

He took a small oval morocco case 
from his pocket, and opened it. 

He looked at it before handing to 
the eager girl. 

"Merciful Heaven I " be exclaimed ; 
*' it is' almost miraculous ; every line, 
every tint, every feature is the same ! 
Whoever this woman may have been, 
there is one thing certain, whether she 
was my mother or not, and that is — " 

''Oh! what, sir? tell me!" gasped 
Aurora, trembFrng with emotion. 

" That you are her daughter," an- 
swered Percival Holmwood, solemnly. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

SEBASTIAN CONTES AND THE DUCHESS. 

All the oldest and most aristo- 
cratic families in the neigtiborhood 
floicked to Arlington Woods, in order to 
do h(Jnor to the beautiful bride whom 
tfafe duke had brought home to his 
.entish mansion. 

The duchess received her visitors 



with tliat exquisite grace which had 
been even more powerful than her love- 
liness in winning for her admirers dur- 
ing her brief reign as belle of the sea- 
son. 

She was alike to all, — pld andyoung, 
rich and poor; and all were equally 
charmed with her, — ^equally ready to 
declare the Duchess of Arlington to be 
the most delightful and fascinating of 
women. 

Many dinner-parties were given by 
the surrounding nobility and gentry, 
who were only too glad to have the 
duke once more a resident in the neigh- 
borhood. 

At one of these parties a guest ap- 
peared, who was a stranger to Arling- 
ton Woods and also to Blanche Mor- 
timer. 

The guest was Sebastian Contes, the 
Spanish sculptor. 

The young man had become known 
to the Duke of Arlington upon his first 
visit to England ; and had executed a 
group in marble, at the order of Gerald . 
ilortimer, who was a liberal and ex- 
perienced patron of the arts, — always 
ready to encourage the genius of the 
young, always ready to gain name and 
fame to those who had before been com- 
paratively unknown. 

A few days after the duke's arrival 
in England, he was much surprised by 
meeting the young Spaniard in one of 
the avenues of the park. 

The sculptor accosted the kind- 
hearted nobleman, who was pleased to 
recognize the young man whose evident 
genius had much interested him a few 
years before. 

"I was about to call upon your 
Grace," said Sebastian Contes, "in 
order that I might ask a favor, which it 
will be in your pleasure either to grant 
or to refuse. There is a marble group 
in your entrance-hall of Perseus and 
Andromeda, which is the work of 
Canova, and of which no copy has ever 
reached Madrid. The favor which 1 
would ask — " 

" I understand," interrupted the 
duke, with hearty cordiality ; " say no 
more about it, Senor Contes ; you want 
to execute a copy of the ^ovs.^ 1<3^ 
some Spam^Yi Tio\S^axa»sv. ^^>^. ^^^i^ 
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mbre, you must ^afe6 up youi* 4^afters 
in my noti86 ui^til you hd,v6 coiiipleted 
your work. Send over yodr bortmatt- 
te'au at once. Lady Augusta Mottliner, 
who is the real mistress of the house, — 
my wife and l! a,re only visitors here, — 
will, I know, be very happy to recfeive 
you." 

"But, your Grace,** tourmui^ed the 
y6ung Spaniard, Wh6 Was evidently 
much embarrassed by the kindness of 
the duke, "I cannot so encroach upon 
your hospitality." 

" Nonsenise, my dear Contes, i insist 
upon your coming. Allow me to have 
a royal privilege in this matter, — I do 
not invite, but I command yotir pires- 
ence." 

The generous-hearted nobleman shook 
hands with the young man and hurried 
away, leaving Sebastian no time for re- 
monstrance. 

"How good he is^ ! *V murmured the 
Spaniard, as he looked with a 
thoughtful gaze at the receding figure 
of the duke. " How Can I inflict pain 
upon so generous a heart? And yet,** 
he a.dded, with a sterner accent, " is it 
not a solemn duty to unmask the guilty 
hypocrite who dares to seek a inciter 
on that noble breast? " 

He sighed as he walked slowly awa^ 
through the stately avenue. 

That evening he entered the duke's 
mansion as an invited guest of its 
noble master ; that evening he was in- 
troduced for the first time to Blanche, 
Duchess of Arlington. 

We do not say he 6aw her that night 
for the first time, but he Was first for- 
mally introduced to her. 

There was a diuner-party at Arling- 
ton Woods, and it was amid the mur- 
naur of cheerful voices, aiid the soft, 
ringing sound of aristocl'atic laughter, 
that Sebastian Cohted spoke to the 
duchess. 

He bent over heri murmuring a ffew 
pf the well-bred comtnonplaces which 
pass current in eve^y drawing-room. 

But presently he, sank his voidQ fp a 
lower key, though he still spoke with 
the careless indifference fashionable in 
our modern day. 

"iMd an especial reason for wish- 
in£^ to be presented to your Grace," he 
said. 



" Ibdeed," said the duchcsis, Care- 
lessly ; " may 1 ask what reason ? " 

'^You Were, I believe, acq[uainted 
With a particular friend of* tnine," an- 
swered Sebastian Contes. 

The duchess raised her delicately 
pencilled eyebrows, with a half scorn- 
ful expression. **^May 1 ask the name 
of this friend?^ she said, somewhat 
disdainfully ; "my visiting list itf rath- 
er a long one, bilt 1 will do my best 
to recall Mm to my recollection." 

"He may be scarcely worthy of one 
passing thought,*^ replied Sebastian; 
" to me he Was one of the dearest and 
most familiar of comrades; to your 
Gi:*ace, he may, perhaps, have appeared 
a very insignificant person. He Was 
an artist, — gifted, but unknown to 
fam^. His name wits Hubert Monk- 
ton." 

The black eyes oi the Spanidh sculp- 
tor met the radiant ones or the duchess 
in a prolonged and steady gaze. 

It seemea as if each would have pene- 
trated the hidden depths of the other's 

S0()1. 

The lady's beautiful face paled be- 
neath the Spaniard's long and search- 
ing glanc6. 
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CHAPTER XXTCTX, 

T&£ BISTORT OF A NAMELESS CHILD. 

Let us return to the liumble garret- 
chamber in which Percival Holnawood 
visited the Cheap Jack and his aidopted 
daughter. 

Th6 miniature Which, hfe displayed to 
the wondering eyes of Aurora and her 
protector was indeed marvellous in its 
resemblance to the nameless girl. 

Had the greatest portrait-painter in 
Europe sttteinptcfd a mini^ttiire of Auro- 
ra, he could not have produced a more 
perfect likeness. 

It wai^ impossible .for any one to gaze 
upon this .picture Without arriving^ at 
the same conclusion as that which Fer- 
cival Holmiwood expressed, when he, 
for the first time, compared the face bf 
the friendless girl with the pictured i^ 
sembXaiiCe pavuted upon ivory. 

T\ie -woTciaxi ^\io^^ t^^toa^^ -^^t^ x^- 
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resented in that miniature conld be h^ 
other thaJn the mother of Aurora, — 
the Cheap Jack's tmkiiown charge. 

" It must be so/' said Percital Holm- 
wobd. "I hav6 no especial claim to 
declai^e myself the son of this woman, 
save the brief revfelation which was 
iii^e to me upon my one-and-twentieth 
birthday. But here is an evidence 
which none can gainsay. You can 
point to this miniature, and (iay, 'Sere 
is the likeness of my mother.' " 

Aurora gazed at the ihillionnaire with 
an expression of bewilderment. The 
delicate and sensitive nature of the 

Sung girl could scarcely endure this 
'rible excitement. 

''O merciM tteavett!" she ex- 
claimed^ ^' can it be that I lobfc upon 
the face of thd^t taother Whose teriderr 
iless I never kneW? Can it be that 1 
gaze upon her iraiage, and yet am igno- 
rant of her name, — ignorant even of 
Mether she is living or dead? S'or 

Elty's sake, sir," she added, clasping 
er hands in thte eherigy of her apjieal 
to the young i6an, " tell me all yon 
know respecting this jiortMt. Yon can, 
at lea6t, tell me how it canie into your 
hands.** 

*' I can do sb,** answered tfercival 
Jlolmwood ; " but in revealing ^o mudh 
I must make other relvelatibiis. In tell- 
ing you this, I must also tell much of 
my own history. 1 ean oxHf do SO upon 
one condition." 

" Oh, name it. Sit] ''' murmured Auro- 
ra. " Whatever it m^y be, I iiWlll cheer- 
fully accede to it." 

*'If it's rati' Igh^bld (fdtlery, war- 
ranted fust-class, as you wants,. $, bar- 
gain," growled Cheap iiOk, ^^i^ouVe 
only to sa^ th^ ^ord-^ *' ' \ 

''Hush! deai- father, htsti!*' whis- 
pered Aurora, laying her flngeifs tipon 
Mr. Primmins' lip^. *• lYdy nanre your 
doridittort, sir,** 6he added to Fercival 
Holmwood. ' ' ■ 

"It. is simplv tiils^," Murtied the 
ybung man; " bc^ftril reveal the se- 
6rifts of the past. y6\i and "yoat adoj^d 
fiither must Swear neVer' to betray 
those jsecrets, — never to repeat one 
Word of that which 1 shall tell you this 
flay." [ignorant* a.^ '\>ate 

"I swear," said Aurora, gravely. \p\ayed; atiai \s\ox^ tt\^^^^^'*A^^^^^^ 
^l Bweax\hy all that I hold nabst sa-\of Xihetcl Yi^di \Ck».'9X»^^^^^ 
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ered, to lye forever silent upon the sub- 
ject of that which you may tell me." 

"And so do V* added the Cheap 
Jack. " The same here ; and if I ever 
splits upon it, bngt me ! " 

Pereival Holriiv^ood smiled as Mr. 
Prlmmins made this declaration. 
' " You put it in rather a singular man- 
ner, taf good friend,'^ he said ; " but, 
much as I have seen of the darker side 
of human nature, I feel inclined to be- 
lieve ill your honesty." 

*'Then don't you buy none of my 
ShefiBeld knives," returned Mr. Prlm- 
mins ; "for fbar you should go for to 
change your opinions; and don't you 
look at the darker side of my tin tea- 
trays, or p'r'aps you'll find out that they 
aint paper smiashy. Lord love you, sir, 
we're ail on us honest out of businesSy 
members of parliament, and all sorts 
of swindlers." 

'^ Hdsh, father ! "murmured Aurora, 
reproachfully ; " Mr. Holmwood is go- 
ing to tell us about the picture." 

"Yes," replied the young million- 
naire, " I am going to do so, because I 
believe vou have a right to know all 
that I can tell abont that subject, and 
because I Venture to hope that you will 
never betray me." 

"Indeed Vve never will, sir," said 
Anroi'a. 

"I told you last night," continued 
Fercival Holm Wood, gravely, "that I 
am, like yourself, one of those father- 
less and nameless children who" float 
along the fide of life, — mere bubbles 
upon the surfice of the sWifb-fiowing 
river. My first memories are of the city 
of P^rts. t was a ragamuffin child, 
shitting fi)f myself amidst that vast 
popuiatldn, tossed upon the tumultuous 
oOean df that busy metropolis, I was 
anybody*^ child, dtid it was to anybody 
or nobpdy I owed the scanty food, the 
chancfe and eomfbrtless lodging, which 
enkbifed me to' Ifv^, — only to live. I 
bad no thpught, no hope, no dream, 
no ambition beyohd that miserable ex- 
Ist^de, — thtit wretched vegetation in 
which itnimal life was held together by 
strAy mouthfiiTs, miti as those that are 
thrown to a bottiele^s dog. I^^^^^ 
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Aurora looked compassionately at 
the exquisitely dressed and elegant 
young man, from whom this piteous 
confession seemed so strange. She 
stood leaning gently upon the sturdy 
shoulder of her warm-hearted protector ; 
and, as, Percival Holmwood described 
his miserable infancy, the young girl 
raised the horny hand of the Cheap Jack 
to her lips, and kissed it tenderly. 

She was thinking of the loving eyes 
that had watched over her babyhood, 
and the strong arms which had sup- 
ported her infant footsteps. 

" Dear father," she whispered, bend- 
ing her rosy mouth over her protector's 
ear, " what should I have been but for 
your goodness ? " 

'^ I think I w«s a brat six years 
old," continued Percival Holmwood, 
" when the current of my life turned, — 
when the whole tenor of my existenpe 
was changed, by an incident as roman- 
tic as anything which we read of in a 
fairy story. I was playing in the gut- 
ters of one of the narrow back streets 
of Paris, when I was startled by the 
sudden approach of a carriage and pair. 
The carriage was an open one, and up- 
on the cushions of purple damask re- 
posed a ivoman of imperious beauty, 
whose gorgeous dress and splendid ap- 
pearance arrested even my childish gaze. 
I was lost in wonder at the aspect of 
this superb creature. The elegance of 
the equipage, the gaudy liveries of the 
servants, — all these splendid things to 
which I was unaccustomed, dazzled and 
bewildered me. I heard, but I did not 
heed, the warning cry of the postilions, 
and, before I had recovered from ray 
astonishment, I was thrown down by a 
kick from one of the hoofs of the horse 
which passed nearest to me. The ani- 
mal's hoof struck my head, and I fell, 
stunned by the blow." 

"Poor child!" murmured Aurora; 
" this was indeed an unnecess^y mis- 
fortune." 

"It was no misfortune," exclaimed 
Percival Holmwood. "If wealth and 
luxury are desirable things, it was a 
very great blessing, for it waj3 this 
chance alone from a horse's hoof which 
won for me all that I have ever since 
possessed. When I awoke from my 
swoon, I found myself lying upon the 



purple-covered cushions of the elegant 
vehicle which I had so admired, and 
half lost amid the voluminous folds of 
the oostly silk dress worn by the woman 
whpse beauty had bewildered and daz- 
zled my childish senses^ As I opened 
my heavy eyelids, I beheld her bending 
over me, her large black eyes fixed in- 
quiringly and even anxiously upon my 
face. The horses were going at a tre- 
mendous pace through one of the long 
boulevards of Paris, but the motion of 
l^e carriage was so easy that I scarcely 
felt its progress. 

" ' You are not very much hurt, I 
hope ? ' the strange woman said, softly, 
in French, which was the only language 
to which I was then accustomed. 

"'No, madam, not much,' I an- 
swered, even more bewildered by her 
kindness than \ had been by her beau- 
ty, for it was perhaps Qiore strange to 
me. 

" ' I trust that your parents will not 
be alarmed,' she said. ' I am taking 
you to my doctor, who is a very clever 
man ; and, as soon as he has strapped 
up that nasty cut upon your head, I 
will take you back to the place in which 
you live, and I will give you a hand- 
some present to console your parents 
for this accident.' 

" 'But I have no parents, madam,' 
I said, with the stupid indifference of 
one who scarcely knew the value of t.hat 
which he had lost. 

" 'What ! ' exolaimed the lady, ' no 
father, no mother?' 

'" No, madam.' 

".'You are quite alone in the world, 
then?' 

" ' Yes, madam, quite alone.' 

" ' But where do you liy-e, child? * 

'"Anywhere, madam.' 

" I might, perhaps, better have an- 
swered, nowhere, for it was often under 
the shelter of some stone .porch, or in 
the nooks and corners of the quays, 
that I found my shelter. 

" ThCi lady remained silent ; but she 
aai^^azing at ime earnestly, with her 
big black eyes fixed intentiy uppn my 
face. 

" ' I have done a great deal otf evil in 

this world,' she said, at last, afpeaking 

very sVovfV^^ w\<i speaking toh herself 

I rather ^uau \^ iaft\ ''^\i»X.\t^\^<ix^Vi 
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do one good action? What if I were to 
take pity upou this miserable child? ' 

*' She aaid uo more until we reached 
the house of the doctor. 

'^ He was a bejuevolent-looking man, 
with gmy hair, but he looked like a man 
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by the rigid pertbrmance of hard du- 
ties^ ratJier than a man who was old in 
• actual years. He esamined my. head, 
laughed at the lady's alarm, and told 
her that her new horses had done no 
harm as yet, though she had received a 
warning that would teach her to be 
careful for the future. He dressed the 
cut which had been made by the ani- 
mal's hoof, ^id c^ried me back to the 
carriage. 

'^ As he was lifting me into the vehi- 
cle, he turned round and addressed the 
lady. 

'*'You will take this little ragged 
urchin home now, I suppose?' he said. 

" ' Yes,' answered the lady ; ' I shall 
take him to my own house.' 

" ' To your house?' 

"'Most decidedly. The poor child 
has no home of his own. He is a pret- 
ty little fellow in spite of his rags and 
dirt. I shall adopt him.' 

'' I was so steeped in ignorance that 
I did not even know the meaning of 
this wwd adopt. 

" 'Adopt that child ! ' exclaimed the 
doetor ; ' why, mademoiselle, you are 
surely mad.' 

" ' Perhaps never more sane,*, repliied 
the lady, with a strange, proud bitter- 
ness in her tone, which I learned afber^ 
wards to understand. 'I wish to do 
one good action.' 

" The doctor shrugged bis shoulders. 

'"As you please, Mademoiselle Zoe/ 
he said ; 'beautiful women, and women 
of genius^ like you, are allowed all 
kinds of caprices ; but promise me this,' 
he added, very seriously ; ' if jnou take 
this child now, you must alsa take upon 
yourself the sacred charge of his future 
fate. It would be an ^i of cruelty to 
keep him in your luxurious home £c>^ 
time, and then to fling him back upon 
tlie world when you grow tired of his! 
blue eyes and yellow hair.' 

" A dark frown contracted the hand- 
some eyebrows of the lady. 



exclaimed. M tell you that I wish to 
do one; good action. Do you think me 
90 vile a wnetch that I am incapable 
even of that ? ' 

" ^ I think yoii are capable of a grea^ 
deal that is good. Mademoiselle Zo6, 
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who had made. himself presfiaaturely old the dfoctor answered, gravely, 'if you 



wouli only give your better nature fair 
play, i It is agreed, fiien, you take this 
boy forever, if you take him to-day ? ' 

" ' Yes,' she answered ; ' I will take 
charge of him as long as I live ; that 
m*y not be very long, perhaps,' she 
added, with a weary sigh. 

" I wondered that any one who was 
so beautiful, and who rode in an elegant 
carriage, attended by richly dressed 
servants, could seem so unhappy as this 
lady appeared. In my brief experience 
of life, I had learned to associate pov- 
erty with unhappiness. I had seen the 
gaunt sorrows of want, the hideous sor- 
rows of starvation, — I knew not that 
the rich were ever sorrowful. 

" Mademoiselle Zoe ordered her 
coachman to drive home, and in about 
a quarter of an hour we passed through 
an avenue of trees which had often shel- 
tered my slumbei's, and under a marble 
archway which I had sometimes stared 
at in my ignorant idleness. 

" This was the triumphal arch in the 
Champs Elysees^ and we passed under 
this arch into the Bois de Boulogne. 

"It was aummer-time, and the ti'ees 
in this wood were in all their verdant 
beauty ; the grass was soft and emer- 
ald^tinted ; and here and there in shady 
nooks, amidst the lu:icuriant foliage, tiny 
pools of clear water glittered like jewela 
in the b):ight June sunshine. 

" The carriage stopped at a villa, a 
magical and fairy-like building in the 
very heart of the wood. It seemed like 
an enchanted palace, which some wizard 
had dropped amid the trees, and which 
might vanish at any moment, like those 
biuldings we see in our dreams. 
: '* Yet it was into this house that I, 
the friendless vagrant, the half-starved 
boggar-boy^ was taken by Mademoiselle 
Zoi. 

" I was given into the charge of a 
waiting-maid, who appeared to me «^q.- 
ond only vti e\^%^\i'c^ \» V<et xs^saNx^'ai^ 
T\i\% xosaOl ^a.^ ^*dX\^^ ^Q^^Nfe^ ^^ 
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tnd cmrlid tny hair, "which hud before 
fallen \ti long, tanked masses apon my 
shoulde^Sj and then ootidticted me to 

her mistressu 

*'*' Mademoiselle Zoe uttered a cry of 
delight when she beheld me. 

*' ' I knew it would be so I * she ex- 
claimed. ' He is as pretty as a little 
prince in a fairy tale. Do you think 
yoQ can love tae, my dear ? ' she added, 
taking me upon her knee. 

'^ 1 wound my arms round her neck, 
and rested my head upon tier shoulder. 
That subtile instinct which teaches a 
child that there is nothing on earth so 
precious as a mother's love taught me 
to cling to this woman, — the first who 
had ever spoken tenderly to me. 

'* * I shall love you very, very dearly,' 
I said. ' But am I really to live in this 
beautiful place ? ' 

" ' Yes, my darling.' 

<'* Always?' 

"'Yes, always; or, at least,^ she 
added, with a sigh, ^ as long as 1 live.' 

"I looked in a childish rapture 
around that elegant apartment, -^ a 
boudoir which art and wealth had alike 
combined to render elegant. Svery 
object in that falry^like chamber be- 
spoke the opulence of a queen, the taste 
of a* poetess. I tras intoxicated with 
delights I had indeed entered upon a 
new existenoe. 

" Time passed ; I know not how rap- 
idly, for in my childish ignorance I 
kept no count of the progress of the 
days and weeks. At first the new life 
seemed like a bright dream, but by de- 
grees it became more familiar to me ; 
and, by and by, it was the old life-*^ 
the life of poverty and starvation — 
whlc^ seemed like some daiis vision, 
some nightmare of my (Midhood, which 
could not be real. 

" I learned in time that my bene^Etc- 
tress was a Jewess, -^a Jewess and an 
opera-singer, — the most gifted and ad- 
mired woman irho had ever appeared 
upon the stage of the Parisian opera- 
house, but not the mostinneoent. There 
were dark clouds upon her past history. 
There were stories told of sacrifices of 
womanly dignity that had been made at 
the shrine of ambition. There were 
some who called my protectress merce- 



too yetfng to know the real meaning of 
these Words, bat I knew that they cast 
some species^reproaeh ap«n 2k>e Mon- 
telori, and, child as I was, my blood 
bcnled as i heard them. 

^^ These were but diaaee observa- 
tions let fail in my hearing by the vis- 
itors at Woodland Villa, as Mademoi- 
selle Montelori's house w«s cidled. 

'^ The gifted sonestress had many ad- 
mirers^ but among fiiese there were only 
two who were ready to make any seri- 
ous sacrifices to the beautiful singer, — 
there w^e only two who sought her 
hand. 

" One of these two men was Sir Jacob 
lAoni, the Jewish millionnaire ; tiie man 
to whom crowned kings looked for as- 
sistance in their pecuniary difficulties ; 
the capitalist to whom nations appealed 
in their commercial dilemmas. 

"The other suiter was an Italian, 
Antonio Sforza^ an opera-singer like 
Zo4 herself,-^ a reckless, extravagant 
fellow, whp spent his splendid salary as 
fast as he earned it. 

" ZoS Montelori was cme of those 
women to whom wealthf and splendor 
are necessary. Exposed to poverty, she 
would have pined and died. It maybe 
that she luid no power to love ; be it as 
it mav, it was towards the old million- 
naire, Sir Jacob Lioni, that her choice 
leaned. 

" Young as I was, I opuld perceive 
the fury of the Italian singer as he 
beheld that his wealthy rival was pre- 
ferred. I had an instinctive horror of 
Sforza^ but I loved Sir Jacob, whose 
open-hearted generosity had won my 
childish heart. I told Mademoiselle 
2iOe of my boyish hatred for the Italian ; 
but she laughed at my fftncies*;. Would 
to Heaven that she had listened to the 
Warning which nature had knplanted 
in the unguided iostincts of a child! 
Would to Heaven she had dreaded An- 
tonio Sforza OS I dreaded him I 

^^Upon the day on which matters 
came to a crisis Sir Jacob dined with 
mf mistress. The dinner was to have 
been tke*i4itej but the Italian. intruded 
himself upon Mademoiselle Montelori, 
making a duet which they were to sing 
on the following evening an excuse for 
his visit.. 
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tune, -*f(Hr I rnji about tibe oostfy yilla, 
goJuQg where I pleaded, and always xpeet- 
ing with kindnesa and indulgeacet -*-l 
hc^ left the drawiog-^oom, and was re* 
entering it, Wiben I waa ^rr^ted upon 
the threshold by % aceoe wihioh 1 ahadl 
never forget* * 

'^The Jewifih baroQiet wa^ kneeli)^ 
at the fe^ of the beaatifnl opera-singcffi 
while Antonia Sfbrsa stood at m Uttte 
distance wltii his arm^ folded oonvul^ 
lively on his bresust, and htehrow con- 
tracted in a frown, Whieib glivid him the 
appearance of a Mephistofiheles, — a 
fiend whose evil glasM^e aloae would 
have power to blight tjie Jew^a $^ 
her wealthy lover, 

^'^ Mademoiselle Montelori,' said the 
miUiiQunaire, ^ I do ik^ ask you to give 
me that which the world comtionlyiGalla 
love. I am an old man, and I sJAOuld be 
more than foolish it I could, expect any 
sudi sentiment from onje as young and 
beautiful as yourself. But if you can 
think well of me, — if you can look upon 
me as a friend, who, in offering! y/Ou hia 
name and fortune, feels that he gives 
very little, when he would almost as 
freely give his last drop of blood, if the 
sheddiJig of that blood could do you 
service, — if you can do this, and if you 
will promise to be true to me, I efhall 
be more than blest. I have spoken be- 
fore Signor Sforza, because I know that 
we are rivals, and I wish that our ri- 
valry should be an open one. Zoe, my 
beloved, I wait for your answer.* 

" ' And I will give It freely,' replied 
the beautiful opera-singer. ^ I have 
been harshly spoken of. Sir Jacob; I 
have been called oae of the marble- 
hearted sirens of Paris; and I will 
confess to you that wealth and luxury 
are dear to me, and that I could not 
willingly unite m^'self to an extrava- 
gant and dissipated man, who might 
squander my fortune upon that gam- 
ing-table on which he had lost his 
own.' 

'^ Mademoiselle Montelori glanced at 
the Italian as she uttered these words* 
I Qoukl see that Antonio Sforza's sharp 
white teeth ground themselves into his 
lower lip with suppressed fury. He 
was a gambler and a profligate, and he 
bitterly felt the sting hidden in the 
words of the Jewess. 



" * You accept me, then ? * exclaimed 
Sir Jacob. ' You will be mine ? ' 

'* 'J will," answered Zoe, ' and I will 
do my best to make a good wife.' 

'* ' ^eavea bless you fg^ that prom- 
isei' murmured the Jewish baronet. 

^^ ^ I, too, have to thank you, mad- 
emoisc^e,' hissed the Italian in the ear 
of the fioi^stress; ^I, too, have had 
my answer. 1 ^tu^\ not forget your 
words of to-night. You have chosen 
well and wisely, no doubt, mademoi* 
selle, yet I scarcely thijcik that you will 
ever be Lady Lioni.' 

^'Zoi^ headed not those bitter and 
significant words. She looked upon 
them /as only the empty threat of an 
angi::y man. 

'^ She did not know Antonio Sforza. 

^^ That night the beautiful Jewess was 
nmrdered iiji her bed. 

^'She-wa^ found the next mprning 
stabbed to the heart. Her sleeping 
apai^tment was situated upon the ground- 
floor ; the window^ opened into an Ital- 
ian garden, ornamented with fountains 
in bf^ins of sculptured marble, 

" One or other of these windows was 
always left partly open, for the high- 
spirit^ singer had no thought of dan- 
ger. 

"Sir JaQob Lioni was wild with grief 
and rage at the loss of the woman whom 
he h^d %K> tenderly loved. He l^ft no 
means untried for the discovery of tha 
assassin. He oflered an enormous re- 
ward. He neither slept night nor day. 
The police officers never left his house, 
and it was entirely owing to his relent- 
less search after the murderer that the 
crime was at last traced home to its in- 
famous i^uthor, Antonio Sforza. 

**The Italian was at last discovered, 
sev^al months after the murder, hiding 
in an obscure oofiee-house,^ in one of 
the most wretched quarters of Paris. 

"The people who harbored him 
knew nothing of his guilt, or they 
would have refused to give shelter to 
the treacherous assassin of Zoe Monte- 
lori. 

"The murderer was seized, but he 
was never brought to trial; for, in 
spite of eveiy precaution taken by 
those who captured him, he contrived 
to poison hlmaftVt V\XX3^\i a.l^e^N^'s^sx'^ ^"^ 
\i\a aitea\i. 
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*' Deprived of 6ne friend, I found an- 
other in the noble Jewish baronet. I 
was a sacried charge to him, for I had 
been dear to the one whose unhappy 
fate had cast so black a shadow upon 
his life. • 

" He adopted me, acknowledged tne 
as his heir, and gave me the name of a 
nephew who had died in infancy. 

" Upon my twenty-fii*st birthday, 
and only a few months before the death 
of this princely benefactor, Sir Jacob 
Lioni told me that the sole i-elic of my 
infant life was still in his possession, 
and that it was only right I should re- 
ceive it from his hand. 

" This relic was the miniature which 
I have shown you. It had been sewed 
in the folds of my coarse woollen waist- 
coat, and had been discovered by the 
lady's-maid who changed my clothes 
when I was admitted into Mademoiselle 
Montelori's household. 

"This miniature is the only clue 
which I have ever possessed to my 
birth and parentage. 

" I am a millionnaire, but the fortune 
which I possess was bequeathed to tne 
by a stranger. 

" I atn rich in all things but in kin- 
dred ; and wealth is powerless to win 
me happiness while I can share it 
with none that I love." 

The young man paused. He had re- 
lated the story of his life, and he sat 
with his head bent, his brow overshad- 
owed with melancholy thought, wait- 
ing for Aurora to speak. 

" It is indeed a strange story," mur- 
mured the young girl, softly ; '* but it 
is not altogether an unhappy one. This 
Sir Jacob was a very noble friend to 
you, Mr. Holmwood." 

" He was indeed," answered Percival, 
gravely. "Had he lived, I should 
never have known sorrow ; for my ex- 
istence would have been devoted to 
making him happy. But he is dead, 
and since his death I have felt the Ml 
bitterness of being ajone in the world. 
My wealth has seemed a burden to me, 
fori have no kindred with whom to 
spend it. One purpose alone has re- 
deemed my life ; one solemn purpose 
"""^s preserved me from the worst sin 
wbfch man can commit, the sin of being 
useless to his felloTP-creatures. In tho 



dead of the night, when my servants 
suppose that I am sleeping in my lux- 
urious chamber, I leave the house in 
the disguise which I wore last night, 
and wander alone in the sordid and 
miserable streets in which the children 
of hunger and of sin, of poverty and of 
crime, hide themselves and their sor- 
rows. I am the friend of the friendless, 
the protector of the homeless, the con- 
soler and adviser of those lost, solitary 
creatures who have none to turn to in 
their dark hour of temptation and de- 
spair. Very often I fail in winning 
these wretched ones to turn from their 
evii ways, and to repent ; but sometimes 
I succeed. Ah ! you who know not the 
full misery of sin can never know the 
deep joy which swells the heart of him 
who feels that he has rescued a fellow- 
creature, — that he has snatched a 
priceless human soul from the black 
gulf of infamy. Then, ah \ then, the 
blessed words of the gospel seem to 
shine out of earth's darkness in letters 
of holy light. Then, indeed, I believe 
that there is boundless Joy in heaven 
over the one sinner that repenteth." 

Mr. John Primmins hid his face in his 
broad, brawny hands and sobbed aloud. 
We know that the Cheap Jack was as 
tender-hearted and compassionate as 
a woman, and the earnest words of 
Percival Holmwood.touched him to the 
quick. 

" I wear rags," continued the young 
man, " in order that the ragged and 
houseless may think me poor and friend- 
less as themselves, and may not, there- 
fore fear to approach me. But I carry 
about me an unfailing token by which 
those who have once i^een me, and even 
those who have only heard of me from 
their companions, can never fail to rec- 
ognize me, in whatever costume or 
under whatever circumstances they may 
meet me. That token is a handker- 
chief powerfully scented with otto of 
roses." 

'' Well, I'm blest if your conversa- 
tion aint got the i^etrj same effect upon 
my eyes as peelin' inyuns I " exclaimed 
Mr. Primmins, as he rubbed his rough 
hands into those optics until they were 
terribly red and inflamed. " You 
wouldn't like to shake hands with a 
h\gnotaii\i co\ft wot sells Sheffield 
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knives and paper smashy tea-trays, 
would yon, sir?" be asked, burably, 
looking doubtfully from bis own ratber 
dingy band to the delicately gloved 
one of the young millionnaire. 

" Yes, I would like to shake bands 
with you, Mr. Primmins ! ** cried Perci- 
val Holm wood, heartily grasping the 
band of the Cheap Jack as be spoke ; 
"fbr I do not think I could shake 
bands with a better man. What Sir 
Jacob Lioni was to me, you have been 
to your beautiAil adopted daughter." 

*'No, I haven't," exclaimed Mr. 
Primmins, with considerable surprise ; 
*' I haven't left her a million of money." 

"But you would have done so, if 
you possessed that money," replied 
Percival Holmwood. 

" I'm blest if I wouldn't," answered 
John ; '' I'd have left her enough money 
to pay the national debt if I'd had it, 
and then not ha' thought I'd done 
enough for her, bless her precious 
heart ! " 

" And she thanks you as much, and 
loves you as dearly, for the intention, 
as if you bad been ablje to fulfil it, 
father dear," said Aurora, in a low 
voice, for she had shed tears during the 
conversation, and now spoke in tremu- 
lous tones, whose music bad a shade 
of melancholy. " She could never be 
more grateful to you, if you bad made 
her a princess," 

*' But from this day you must aban- 
don the Brurts>vick Theatre, Aurora." 
said Percival Holmwood, "and you 
must give up your trade, Mr. Prim- 
mins." 

"Why? "exclaimed John and bis 
charge simultaneously. 

" Because the likeness to the minia- 
ture is to my mind a conclusive proof," 
answered the young man ; " I feel all 
but certain that Aurora is iny sister." 

The lovely girl started and turned 
very pale. It was strange that, name- 
less and alone as she was, she uttered 
no exclamation of joy, no word of glad 
surprise or joyous hope. Her eyelids 
fell over her downcast ej^es, her beauti- 
ftil lips quivered. 

She scarcely knew herself why it was 
that she felt no happiness in the 
thought that Percival Holmwood might 
be indeed her brother. 



" Stop a bit ! " exclaimed the Cheap 
Jack, suddenly laying his strong hand 
upon the slender wrist of his adopted 
child, — " stop a bit, master ; you're a 
right-down good chap, I heartily be- 
lieve, though in general I'm rayther a 
suspicious customer. Perhaps the best 
Sheffield knives have opened my eyes 
a bit to the vicked vays of this ere 
vorld. Howsomedever, listen to me: 
this young voman, as I've brought up 
and done for ever since six months be- 
fore she cut her first tooth, may be 
your sister, but then on the other hand 
she mayn't ; so I shall take the liberty 
of accepting nothing from you, and 
of keepin' a precious tight hokl of her, 
until yoM prove as how she is, and then 
it'll be your turn to keep hold of her, 
bless her precious heart." 

Percival Holmwood sighed. 

" The question may be a very diffi- 
cult one to prove," he said. " I see no 
hope of ever obtaining any clue to the 
secret. But surely you will suffer her 
to share my wealth ? " 

" No," answered the Cheap Jack, al- 
most sternly. " I've brought her up 
upon Sheffield cutlery, and she's never 
known the want of nothink, and I'll 
contrive so to do until you can prove a 
better claim to her than the man who 
nursed her ven she vas -a babby." 



CHAPTER XL. 



THE TRACES OF THE DEAD. 



A DABK and melancholy shadow 
overspread the face of Percival Holm- 
wood, and for some moments he re- 
mained silent. Aurora was also silent. 
She thought that her adopted father 
bad been cruel and unjust to this noble- 
hearted young stranger, who was ready 
to claim a nameless and penniless girl 
as bis sister. She felt this, but she 
felt also a strange thrill of joy at the 
thought that, in spite of the likeness 
which she bore to the miniature of the 
woman Percival Holmwood believed to 
be bis mother, she might not really bo 
the sister of the young man. 

" Be it so^" said ^^xw^^^^^^'^^^^^isics. 
> " Since yo\x m\\\i^\\«s^ vo^ xvsi\Xsv^%^s^ 
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legal and positive proof, that proof 
shall be found. Sooner or later it 
shall be produced. The mystery ot 
my birth shall be unravelled, if it lies 
within the power of man to find the 
clue to the secret. The worldly-wise 
.declare that money caij effect almost 
any miracle. It is hard if I, a million- 
naire, cannot discover the name of my 
parents." 

The Cheap Jack shrugged his 
shoulders. 

" There's some things not very easily 
found when you once lose 'em/* he said, 
" and a man's identity is one of them 
very things. I may be the Duke o* 
Northumberland, or the Bishop o'' 
London, for all I know ; but if I can't 
prove it, nobody won't believe me." 

Mr. John Primmins was a very good 
man, but he was mortal ; and he could 
not help a feeling of jealousy which 
inteimingled itself with his love for 
hxB yoxxng protegee. He could not bear 
to think that this aristocratia and el- 
egant young man might claim Aurora 
as his sister, and elevate her to a rank 
in which she might perhaps forget her 
foster-father. 

"I will ask nothing of you, Mr. 
Primmins," said Percival Jlolmwood, 
after a pause, " until I can produce the 
proof wirich you demand, except that 
you will let me have a friend in her 
whom you refuse me as a sister. Ah, 
do not shrink from me ! " he pleaded, 
as the Cheap Jack shook his head 
doubtfully ; ** do not refuse me this one 
boon, which will shed a ray of sunshine 
upon a joyless life. Let me have your 
friendship, as well as that of your 
adopted child. You see me rich, and 
you think, perhaps, that I am proud, 
and that I know not bow to estimate 
simple and honest worth like yours. 
You forget, then, what I am. You 
forget that I am the nameless child 
whose first memory is of the gutters of 
a foreign city, — whose first sorrows 
were cold and hunger. Accept me as 
your friend." 

The young millionnaire stretched out 
his small and exquisitely gloved hand. 
Mr. Primmins paused for a moment, 
and shook his head irresolutely; then 
he suddenly grasped Percival JEIolm- 
wood's hand between both his own, 



and sbool^ it so Jxe^rtily as to endai^ier 
the dislocation of the young ma^'s 
wrist. 

" I'm darned if 1 jdon't think you are 
a reguWr good 'un pf thp right sort ! " 
exclaimed the Cheivp Jacki "though 
you are a swell. I aint o5'«r-fond of 
swells in a general way, especially 
whenther^ is a beautifal girl like my 
pretty one here in the case^ But I'm 
darned if I don't think ^'ou're to be 
trusted, Mr. Pussival Hplqawood." 

"You shall never have reason to 
repent your confidence in me, Mr. 
Priraniins," I'cplied the young man, 
with enthusiasm ; " apd since it is 
agreed that we are to be friends, you 
will surely accept the aid of my purse, 
and remove your beautiful charge to a 
place better gdapted tp her loveliness, 
— a place in which she will be no 
logger exposed to admiration that is 
near akin to insult!, and a place in 
which her education, which has perhaps 
been neglected — ^ ' 

" No, it aint ! " exdajttned the Cheap 
Jack, indignantly; "nobody shall pay 
as how jny little beauty's larnin' has 
beeiji neglected by her poor adopted 
father, ignorant as he is. \Vby, there's 
not a book in my stock, sir, that toy 
pretty can't read right off, whether it's 
French or English ; and I'm blest if I 
don't believe she'd read 'em if they was 
in half a dozen. other languages. And 
whether it's music, or whether it's 
singin', or whether it's dancin', she's 
as clever at it as the richest lady in the 
land. I'll tell you what it is, sir ; the 
fairies was all at my beauty's christ- 
enin*, and one of *em gave her this gift, 
and one of 'em gave her t'other, and 
what's niore, I believe there wan't po 
malicious hold fairy what came too late 
for a plate, and knife and fork, to spile 
the game ; I don't believe there wan't." 

Percival gazed with a look of evident 
adiniration .at the young girl, whose 
radiant eyes were shrouded by their 
drooping lids. 

" if beauty be a fairy gift,** he said, 
earnestly, "your adopted child is' in- 
deed richly dowered, and I am proud 
to think she is also so accomplished. 
But, as you have so' long been her 
only friend^ you will surely not reftise 
to accept from me some portion of tha 
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-wealth which is so powerless to buy 
happioess, or to purchase regard." 

*' Hold hard, sir ! " cried John Prim- 
mins ; " you're a generous young gen- 
tleman, I make no doubt, and you're 
altogether in the givin' line; but you 
forget that all the money as you could 
give us wouldn't make up for what 
you'd rob us of." 

*'And what is that?*' asked Perci- 
val. 

"Our independence," answered the 
Cheap Jack ; " we'll keep that, and you 
shall keep your money.. We'll be as 
good friends as ever you like, thot^h 
you are a millipnuaire and a swell ; but 
we'll live as we've lived before, — upon 
our own humble earnings." , 

" I , cannot dispute your decision, 
Mr. Primmins," eaid Percival, ^' and I 
will do nothing to forfeit your friend- 
ship. I must leave you now," he 
added, ^.fber consulting his watch ; "it 
is growing late, and the duties of — " 

He hesitated for a moment, wonder- 
ing by what name he should address 
the young girl, who was in reality 
nameless like himself. But Aurora 
came to his assistance. 

"You will call me, Aurora, will you 
not?" she pleaded. "All who know 
me best call me by that name." 

" Yes — yes ! " exclaimed Percival, 
" I will call you Aurora ; but I must 
leave you now ; it is growing late." 

The , young millionnaire spoke the 
truth. Some hours had passed since 
he had entered the Cheap Jack'p humble 
lodging. The ]\Iarch afternoon was 
drawing in, and dusky shadows were 
already gathering in the garret-chamr 
her. 

John Primmins and Aurora rose to 
accompany their guest downstairs to 
the door of the house. Percival would 
have declined this attention, but the 
Cheap Jack insisted. 

As they were descending the stair- 
case, Mr. Holmwood paused to address 
John Primmins. 

'^sThis neighborhood in which you 
live is rather a strapge one, — is it not ? " 
he asked. 

" Well, I believe there are some 
lonpomipon , rum coves about here," 
janswered Mr. Primmins ; " and, for the 
fiQatter of that, I think ou^ of the rum- 
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miest customers as ever I see hangs 
out in this very house." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Percival ; 
"who is this strange person?" 

"Why, that's a'most more than I 
can tell you, sir," replied John ; " he 
calls himself a Portugee, and he aint 
by any means a illrlookin' chap; but, 
somehow or other, I never comes across 
him sudden-like, that I don't feel a^ if 
cold vater was a-runnin* down my back 
and into my boots." 

" You don't like his appearance, 
^en?" 

" Well, not particular. I aint par- 
ticular fond of boa-constrictures, • if 
it comes to that ; and if this here Por- 
tugee aint fust cousin to a boa-con- 
stricture, Pm a Dutchman." 

Percival Holmwood made no reply^. 
to this speech. His thoughts had 
wandered while the Cheap Jack had. 
been talking. He walked down the 
narrow staircase in silence, followed 
by Aurora and her adopted father. 

But within a few paces of the door 
which opened into the parlor occupied 
by the Pprtuguese captain, PercivaL 
Holmwood paused suddenly, and 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, — 
a suppressed exclamation, it is true, 
but sufficiently loud to reach the ears> 
of Aurora. 

"What is the matter?" the young: 
girl asked, eagerly. 

" Hush ! " whispered Percival, laying 
his finger on his lip. 

A man was standing upon the thresh^ 
old of the door of the Portuguese 
captain's apartment. He was wrapped 
in a loose great-coat, which concealed, 
his figure. The lower part of his face 
Was hidden by a woollen handkerchief 
muffled about his chin ; but he had just 
removed his hat, and the upper part of 
his face was distinctly visible by the- 
dim light of an oil lamp which had 
been newly lighted in the dark and 
narrow passage. 

That face once seen was not easily 
to be forgotten. The eyes alone dis- 
tinguished it from a}l other faces. 
These eyes had the blank, expression- 
less gaze rarely seen except in the eyes 
of the blind. 

The readct \j\W x^c.o^\'i.^ ^^ \a»s^ 
by tbiB pecwWaxNfc^ • 
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He was thilip Howland^ the con- 
fidential footman of the Dadiess of 
Arlington. 

, Percival Holmwood*8 positibn Enabled 
Hini to see this man Without befng him- 
self observed. He Was (Jbnipl^tfely 
hidden by the dai^ess of the narrow 
passage, at the exti*^n!le end of Which 
he stood. 

The fbbtittan #as sjpeakfng to Sdine 
one Within the chainber. 

"I must have half an hour^'CotiVer- 
satioii with you/' he said. 

*'What about?" asked a sonorous 
voice from within. 

^' About the business at ihe Raven.'' 

"What can you have to say about 
that?" 

" No matter,'* answered Philip How- 
land; "I tell you I must talk to you 
about it; that's enough. When can you 
.see me?" 

" As soon as you like, if I must see 
you," returned the voice ; *' now, if you 
like." 

" Let it be so, then," said the foot- 
man, pushing open the door, which had 
been ajar all this time. 
. Htj entered the chamber occupied by 
the Portuguese captain. *He closed the 
•door behind him, and Percival Holm- 
wood heard a key turned in the lock. 

*' Listen to me, Mr. Primmins," said 
the young millionnaire, in an earnest 
whisper ; " you know very little of me, 
but you have generously promised to 
trust me. Will j^ou help me in a 
matter of life and death?" 

"I'll help you in anything as an 
honest man ought to help in," answered 
the Cheap Jack ; " what's your game ? " 

"I want to h^ar the conversation 
which has just begun in that room." 

Mr. Primmins shook his head. 

" I don't like listening in a general 
way," he said ; "it aint what your 
classical scholars call the cheese ; but 
if it's a matter of life and death— " 

"It is a matter of vital mdment," 
lanswered Percival, eagerly. "I have 
treason to believe that the man who has 
just entered that room was the Instru- 
ment in a dreadful crime, and I have 
reason to believe also that he has come 
to this house to-night to discuss the 
concealment of that crime." 
** Then, in that case," said Mr. Prim- 



mins,*^I should think ttie soonet' you 
wa? on the liisten the bdtter. Let's see 
how if s to be done. The Porttigee 
aTlus keeps his bedroom doior locked 
precious tight, so you won't g:et in that 
way ; but there's thebick ^ard find the 
back Winder. Do you ifeel yourself 
equal to cltonberin' up the back winder 
and pushin' youi* head in ? " 

"I Will do khything," exclaimed 
Percival. " Come, . Mr. . Primmins, 
come; the moments we are losing are 
precious ; show ine how I am to act, 
and leave the rest to me." 

The Cheap Jadk opened a door, which 
led into a little stdne-paved yard, 
surrounded by high walls that shut it 
in like a vault. This back yard was 
overlookcid by the Window of one of the 
rooms occupied by the Portuguese 
sailor. 

The window Was at a considerable 
height from the ground, but midway 
betweeh the yard and the window there 
was a wooden cistern. 

Percival Holmwood sprang lightly, 
on to the edge of the cistern, and slid 
along it until he found himself beneath 
the window. He then noiselessly and 
cautiously vaulted oh to the window 
ledge, which was broad enough to sup- 
port him as he clung to it with his 
knees, balahcing himself by the wooden 
shutter outside the window. 

The window was closed and fkstehcd 
with a bolt ; but the young man wore a 
ring containing a brilliant of the first 
water. With this gem he rapidly cut 
away a square 6f glass, forming an 
aperture large enough for the insertion 
of his hand; 

Having done this, he unbolted the 
window, raised it softly, and looked 
into the room. 

The bedchamber of the Portuguese 
captain wa^ dark and empty, but the 
door communicating with the sitting- 
rootn had been lefb ajat*, and a streak 
of brilliant light streamed through the 
aperture. 

After cautiously examining his 
ground, Percival Holmwood crept 
through the open window, and stepped 
on to the soft carpet which covered 
the apartment of the niysterious 
foreigner. 
\ An o^oT ot o'\)\Tvm ^led the small' 
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Ci^ber, but fh>m tlie a4)oit^ing apart- 
ment there fk>ated a more pleasant 
odor, — the perfume of delicately 
fragt^nt Turkish tobao69, --* tobacco 
rarely obtained in England save by 
the wealthiest. 

Percival Holm wood crept stealthily 
to the door between the two apart- 
ments, and knelt down, with his ear 
close to the (^>ening. In this position 
he could hear every word that was 
spoken within. 

It was the footman who wad speak- 
ing. 

" I tell yoU that she won't listien to 
reason," he said. " She declares that 
I have deceived her, or that you de- 
ceive me, or that thisre has been some 
deception somewhere ; she deidaxes that 
Hubert Monkton is not dead, and that 
she saw him iti Paris the other day." 

"Then. she saw the dead," returned 
the deep and sonorous voice of the man 
who caU6d himself a Portuguese ; *' she 
saw the dead. If she saw Hubert 
Monkton, she saw a ghost front the 
grave." 

For some moments the footman made 
no r^ply to this speech, bilt, presently, 
he said, thoughtfully : — 

"Strange mistakes have sometimes 
been made in such cases as this, Gam- 
bia. What if there should have been 
a mistake here, — ^ a strange ahd a fa- 
tal one ? • What if the man who met 
you at the hotel should not have been 
Hubert Monkton, the artist? " 

" Bah ! " excli^med the ; Indian, — 
for it was he who had represented him- 
self as a Portuguese sailor to the ig- 
norant people of the neighborhood, — 
" do you take me for an idiot, EngHshr 
man? Do you think the worshippers 
of Bowaknee, the goddess of murder, 
are fools, and know not what they do? 
The man who met me at the hotel near 
i Blackfriars Bridge was Hubert Monk- 
ton; the man who went with me from 
tiiat hotel U> thi^ Raven was Hubert 
Monkton. If yoU' want a proof, w'ai.t, 
and I will; give you one*" 

At this point Pei'dval Holmwood 
ventured to push the door a few inches 
further open, i He was by thisr means 
enabled to watch what was taking j^laoe 
in the next apartnledt. 
. Gambia, the Indian, had arisen from 



the diva^ upon whidh he generally re* 
posed, and was standing before a Ghv* 
nese €a;binet of ex^isite workmanship. 

From one of the tiny drawers of thi$ 
cabinet he took a card, which he hand- 
ed to Philip Howland. 

•' You see that card ? " he said. 

" Yed," answered the footman; "it 
bears the name and address of Hubert 
Monkton." 

"An(T it was taken fi^om his w^ist- 
- coat-Docket " 

" When?" asked Philip Howland. » 

"When he had no longer need: of 
name and address," answered the Ii>- 
dian, with horrible significance. 

As:he said these words he approached 
the door, behind which Percival Holmr 
wood had concealed himself. r] 

Heaven knows what might have been 
the fate of the young millionnaire had 
he been'discov^ed by that bloo^thttsty 
and unscrupulous man ; but, at the Very 
moment in which he would have beett 
caught in the trap which he had ^o 
rashly entered, he was saved by a 
providential accident. 

** Then I may tell , the person 

who employed and paid us, that Hu- 
bert Monkton never left the Raven 
alive?" Philip Howland said, interrogw 
atively. 

Gambia, the Indian, paused to an- 
swer this question, and while he lin- 
gered with his hand upon the lock of 
5ie door, Percival Holmwood crept with 
a light footstep to the door opening 
from the bed-chamber into the pas- 
sage. He felt for the key of this door, 
turned it softly, opened the door with 
consummate caution and rapidity, and 
slipped out into the passage. 

Here he found Mr. Primmins sitting 
at the bottom of the stairs, waiting pa- 
tiently for him. 

There were many lodgers in the 
house, and the establishment was al- 
together rather a noisy one. It was 
for this reai^on that Percival's move- 
ments had failigd to attract the subtle 
ear of the Indian. 

He spoke arfew words to Mr. John 
Primmins, and promised to return in a 
day or two; then he hurried from the 
house with the sanle cautious footstep 
with which he had eT«^\* fesvsv *^5w^ ^^^^ 
dian?B apatV.m«ii\.* 
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He did not wish that his departure 
should attract attention. For this rea- 
son he signalled to his tiger to lead the 
V horse and cab to the further end of the 
street, where he sprang lightly into the 
vehicle. 

It was by this time nearly dark. But 
Percival Holm wood did not drive back 
to his apartments in the Albany. He 
«* drove westward, but turned aside when 
he reached Sloane Street, and drove to 
the dismal-looking comer house in 
Cheyne Walk. 

Tliis house seemed utterly unoccu- 
pied upon the side which fronted the 
street, but, on Percival Holmwood's 
knocking at the low oaken door, a light 
appeared through the dingy fanlight, 
and, in another moment, the withdraw- 
al of bolts and the unfastening of a 
chain were heard within. 

The person who opened the door was 
Isadora Monkton, the girl whose life 
had been so strange and lonely since 
the disappearance of her Cousin Hu- 
bert. 

She admitted Percival Holmwood to 
the ill-furnished and gloomy sitting- 
room, in which candles were burning. 

*^ I am alone," she said ; " Sebastian 
Contes is in Kent." 

*' In Kent I " exclaimed Percival. 

" Yea ; he is at Arlington Woods. 
He is beneath the roof that shelters 
her. But your pale face tells me that 
you have news, — strange news, terri- 
ble news. Do not trifle with me ; let 
me know at once what has happened." 

" Isadora Monkton," said the young 
man, earnestl}^, '^ you have told me you 
have the gift of second sight. You 
have told me that you are ceHain of 
your cousin's murder." 

"Yes, yes, I tell you," answered 
Isadora, with the gloomy accent of 
despair. " I have told you more than 
this, — I have told you that I saw him 
murdered." 

" Tell me once again the particulars 
of that dreadful vision." 

" I will do so," replied Isadora. " It 
had struck twelve upon the night of 
his disappearance, and I sat alone, — 
alone in the dismal chamber which had 
been dear to me when he was present. 
J had grown weary with my long 
watching, hat I bad not once closed my 



eyes ; I felt iio iQclination to sle^lpl 
sat with my eyes fixed upon the blank . 
wall before, when, suddenly, as the 
clocks of ^e neighboring choft^hes 
chimed the quarter after twelve, the 
dark wall faded away, and through a 
strange grayish vapor I saw« h(»*rible 
scene enacted before my bewildered 
gaze. Standing with his back towards 
me, was a man who leaned carelessly 
forward on the back of a chair, engaged 
in conversation with another man, 
whose face was turned towards n^, but 
whom I had never seen before." 

" Tell me," exclaitoed Percival Holm- 
wood, eagerly, "what was this man 
like?" 

" He was tall," answered Isadora, 
"tall and dark, very dark, with the 
deep olive complexion of a native of 
some Eastern clime. His eyes were 
small, but brilliantly black ; his hair 
was straight and silky." 

"Yes, yes," cried Percival; "it is 
the same ! " 

" What ! you have seen this man ? " 

" Yes, I have seen him to-night for 
the first time, and then only for a mo- 
ment. But I believe that it is the &ame 
man, and for the first time in my life I 
recognize this marvellous gift of second 
sight. But continue your story." 

"Alas! I have little more to tell," 
returned Isadora ; " for a few minutes 
these men remained in conversation ; 
then the candle which lighted the 
wretched apartment in which I beheld 
them was suddei^y extinguished. 
There was a rapid struggle, a strange 
gurgling noise, which sounded like the 
death-gasp of a man who had been 
strangled, and then a heavy fall. Then 
the man with the dark face relighted 
the candle. I saw his featuries once 
more as he bent over the blue glare of 
the lucifer match. The body of the 
young man lay prostrate upon the » 
floor ; I could not see his face, but I 
saw the other man kneel beside him 
and ransack his pockets, and then I, 
for the first time, heard him speak. He 
murmured, in a low, sonorous voice, 
' No one will ever be troubled again 
by the obstinacy of Hubert Monk- 
ton.'" 

Isadora covered her face with her 
hands aa ah^ cea^i^d speaking, as if the 
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JR&ory of this vision were almost too 
*" painfal for endurance. 
V ' S|^t is strange ! " exclaimed Percival 
Holn)wood; ''and this occurred upon 
tha 16th of October?" 

'^^es^ at a quarter after midnight/' 

" And it was between two and three 
that I 'saw Lady Blanche Vavasour 
pacing up and down her apartment, and 
saw also the return of the man whom I 
have again seen this night." 

'' But you have discovered something 
of importance to-night," said Isadora ; 
"your manner tells me that you have 
done so." 

" I have discovwed the name of the 
place in which Hubert Monkton was 
assassinated," answered Percival Holm- 
wood ; " that place is called the Raven, 
and is doubtless some obscure tavern 
in the neighborhood of Black&iars. 
My next business must be tOi discover 
the place itself." 

" And you have no clue ? " 

''None, except its name, and the 
assumed name of the murderer." 
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CHAPTER XLL 

« 

THB DETECTFVB'S BOG. 

Within a week of the night upon 
which Percival Holmwood visited Isa- 
dora Monkton at the house in Cheyne 
Walk, the young millionnaire ^lad kept 
his word. 

He had discovered the obscure and 
disreputable little tavern, hidden away 
in one of those alleys whose ' existence 
is scarcely known to any one except 
the unhappy wretches who find a shel* 
ter in their tumble-down habitations. 

Percival Holmwood was the friend 
of the homeless and of the helpless, 
and from one of the lost creatures whom 
he had befriended, he discovered the 
neighborhood of the place he so much 
wanted to find. 

" The Raven is a tavern in Black 

4rfLlle3%" said his informer, — " a desper- 

lite place, sir, and, for Heaven's sake, 

don't think of going inside the doors of 

it alone. They do say that there's 
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it aint true, sir, but I've heard it, asid 
I'd have you take warning." 

Percival thanked the man for his in- 
formation ; but ev^n in spite of this he 
would have had no fear of entering the 
tavern alone, but he had a purpose to 
perform which could not be effected 
without the assistance of those who 
were allied with him in his vow of ven- 
geance. Early in the forenoon of the 
seventh day after his interview with 
Isadora Monkton, the millionnaire and 
Sebastian Contes, the Spanish sculptor, 
met at a respectable hotel near Black- 
friars Bridge. It was that very hotel 
from which Hubert Monkton had been 
decoyed away to his death. 

They were shortly joined by the Jes- 
uit, Luigi Malatesta, the fourth member 
oF that avenging league. 

The Italian brought with Mm a ^og, , 

" The dog belongs to one of 
greatest detective police-officers," 
said, in answer to an inquiring look 
from Percival Holmwood. " He will as- 
sist us in the task which lies before us." 

The task of which Luigi Malatesta( 
spoke was the search for the body of 
the murdered man. 

The three allies had chosen this ea^y 
hour in the day as the time for^^ilir 
visit to Elizabeth Hepwell's h^rible 
abode ; for at this time they were less 
likely to be refused admittance than 
after dark, when the house was filled 
with thieves and ruffians. 

They had not miscalculated in arr? 
ing at tllfs conclusion. They strolled 
into the miserable tavern, seated them- 
selves at one of the wooden tables in 
the low, cellar^like tap-room, and called 
for a bottle of wine. 

It was brought to them, and proved to 
h# of a far better quality than is to be 
met with in many respectable hotels. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hepwell's customers 
knew good wine, and paid enormously 
for what they drank. The tavern was 
quite empty at this early hour of the 
day, and Mrs. Hepwell was alone in the 
low bar where the liquors ^re kept. 

Ten minutes after entering the tap- 
room, Percival . Holmwood summoned 
the old woman, and exhibited to her a 
magistrate's warranty autk^ytvi^xa^ \s>css^ 




some been seen to go into that place. x nx 

that have never come out alive. I hope\ woman!«» mXXv^t^^l's^^^^^^'^'^'^'^'^'^^^ 
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grayish-white. Never was terror more 
plainly visible in any human counte- 
nance. 

But Percival Holmwood was immov* 
able. The three men left the wetched 
mistress of the house shivering and 
moaning in the baor^ and entered the 
different miserable chambers upon the 
basement* 

In one of these chambers j the third 
which they had entered, the^ found a 
miserable-looking bed, hung Mth dingy 
curtains which had onee be^^ wMtew 

They approached this bed,i and, as 
they did so, the detective'isd^g flew 
suddenly under it with a loiir growl of 
suppressed fiiry, and began scratching 
violently at the boards. 

'^I was told so," said Luigi Mala- 
testa, pale and horror-stricken, point- 
ing to the dc^, as he spoke, — " I was 
^Bld that if any deed of violence had 
Ven done, that animal woiM discover 
the scene of it." 

He knelt down and examined the 
spot, over which the doig was still 
^s(»:atching. 

Two of the boards were loose. 

Five minutes afterwards, the three 
nbn had pushed asiae the bedstead, 
aaMhad removed these two loose 
boart^. 

Tliere was nothing beneath them but 
a horrible pit, large enough to contain 
the body of a man, and filled with 
|MRcklimc. 

'^^fwlt was thus that the murderer had 
hidden his victim. It was t^^fH that the 
oold-blooded assassin, the treacherous, 
paid instrument of an- infamous woman's 
guilty had concealed and done away 
with all the traces of his crime. 

"' This is too dreadful i" exclaimed 
Percival Holmwood; "we are %d 
nearer justice than we were before. 
This beautiful fiend, this lovely duchess, 
whose hand is red with the blood of the 
man whose only crime was to love her, 
will defy our vengeance. She will 
laugh at the laws of her country, so 
long as sh^can bribe her two^iujcom- 
plices to silence." ' 

" But she may not always be able to 
do that," said Luigi Malatesta,; witJa: a 
sardonic smile. 
''No/' replied Percival. " I am 
richer than she is ; I will contrive to 
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see tbi8ibotmaa,ithiB: agent ofher 
and, if wealth can bribe him to become 
the instrtimeat of justice and retfl^bu- 
tion, he shall be bribed." 

Ten minutes after this the three men 
left the wretched tavern, defeated and 
humiliated. 

Each ^f them felt coavineed that the 
Raven had been the scene of a crime ; 
but they were powerless to act, for 
they could prove nothing, and the law 
demsmds positive proof. 



CBAPTEB XLII. 

, -r ' 

CHANGES. 

Ln US pass over a period of a year, 
and let uis once more enter the stately 
ducal mansion of Arlington . iWoods. 

Strange and numerous changes have 
come to pass within this one circle upon 
the diaUplate of Time. 

The Ihike and Duchess cxf Arlington 
are spending the early spring-time at 
their Kentish mansion ; but they are 
not alone. 

Lady Augusta Mortlikier still acts as 
the practical mistress of thsft superb 
establishment, for the lovely duchess 
cares little for domestic duties. A con- 
sultation with a house-keeper, or a 
visit from her French oook, is a terrible 
infiictidUi upon her ; so all is left to the 
widowe4 sister-in-law of the duke. 

Adela Mortimer has been m»*ried to 
her Cousin Theobald for nearly a twelve- 
month, and a . scm has been bom to the 
young couple. 

But no heir has blessed the union 
of the duke and doehess, and Gerald 
Mortimer sighs as he watches his 
nephew!s child. The generous heart 
of the nobleman yearns towards this 
helpless infant \ but he yet hopes that 
a day may <x>me upon which childish 
lips may call him ''father." 

In the mean time, the. tiny baby nes- 
tling in* his cradle — disturbed by no 
dreams of future greatness, or vision^ 
of boundless health — is heir presump- 
tive to the Arlii^flk>n dukedom. 

Nothing can exceed the happineas of 

Adela Mortimer, — ' the loving wife, the 

\ proud youii% xaoXJaKt* ^\ife «^wda the 
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besti part of her life iu %hc pretty i^part- 
ment devoted to the tiny heir. She 
lingers hour after hour, bending fondly 
over bis cradle. She is never tired of 
gazing upon that infant face, never 
liveary of listening to the. ixadiatinot 
murmurs of those baby Ups^ 

She is v^ry happy i fpr Theolwild 
Mortimer faasb acted with a noble cour- 
age{ a subliipe fortitude. He l^»s never 
allowed his young and simple-hearted 
wife to discover that his marriage 
was one of duty and not of love. 

Yet the fatal madness of his ternble 
infatiiation still possesses hii% hidden, 
as it n^ay be» beneath the changeless 
outward calns. The tempest still rages 
fiercely in the lowermost depths of his 
soul, however smooth may be the sur- 
face of the waters* He still loves his 
uncle's wife. 

In spite of every 8i^r^ggle, ^ainat 
reason, against hope, he still loves 
this woman, whose wondrous beauty 
bad bewitched him in the first moment 
ia which he giuped upoiii her face. 

But pity him, eve^ while you. blame 
him, for this mad folly. . He iiever 
betrayed himself by word or look. In 
alt outward seeming-'^ in every duty 
that the most tender abaction could 
piXHupt — h^ seemed devoted to his 
wife; but one who watched him more 
closely, and koew him b^tter than any 
other, ^ — one whose eager eye was never 
Idle, whose glance never faltered,— read 
the dark secret of the young man's 
breast, '!^his watcher was Luigi Mala- 
testa, the Florentine. He still held his 
place in the household, but he was no 
longer the companion of Theobald 
Mortimer. He had assumed more im- 
portant and graver duties. He had 
accepted the post of private secretary 
to the Duke of Arlingtoo;!. 

In this position he had ample oppor- 
tunities for observing the di^rent 
inoo(^ of the master of the house. In 
this position he could bie fprever upoii 
the watch ; fbrever n^ar tp work 
onwai*d towards th^ 81q<w isK^oniplish* 
ment of his hidden purpose. 
•* That purpose was to sepa^i^. the 
enormous fortune of the 'Dulqe /of Ar- 
lington to himself, mil^ through the 
possession of that fortune to ascend 
to o^e of tlie proudest elevations the 



Church of Borne can bestow upon her 
chosen children. 

He knew that the twin roots of power 
are knowledge and wealth. He was 
possessed of one, and he looked to 
that to w'm him the other. 

Other changes ^ad occurred within 
the twelve montl^ that had passed 
since the marriage of Theobald and 
Adela. 

Jodeph Maldon hM luajrried the mer- 
chaut's daughter, .Lilian Burton. He 
had signed the document by which 
he surrendered to Andrew Burton the 
half of that fortune which had been 
so : mysteriously bequeathed to the 
young girl by a man whom she had 
never seen. Joseph Maldon, the arch- 
traitor, the cold-blqoded murderer of 
his innocent wife, had wedded the 
simple and trusting Lilian while his 
soul was newly darkened by the horri- 
ble crime which he had committed in 
the Rue Gueneville. 

He had married her for the fortune 
which she possessed. He knew not 
what love was j his cold and avaricious 
nature was utterly incapable of any 
generous or tender feeling. His first 
marriage had been a marriage of con- 
venience. His second was a marriage 
of interest. The fortune which had 
been left to Lilian Burton was twenty 
thousand pounds. Joseph Maldon was 
compelled to surrender the half of this 
to the designing and thrice-guilty man 
who had calculated upon the chemist's 
crime. The other half passed into the 
bridegroom's possession upon his wed- 
ding day. 

Ten thousand pounds was a very 
comfortable »^um, but it was not enough 
to secure a* life of luxury and indepen- 
dence. Joseph Maldon had still to 
fight the battle of life in spite of the 
prize which he had secured by such 
guilty n^ai^. He applied to the Duke 
of Arlington, the wealthy nobleman 
who had offered to become his patron. 
Geirald Mortimer readily listened to the 
young man's brief statement of his 
prospects. He saw. that he was clever, 
and he believed that he was honorable 
and deserving. 

The practi|;ioner of a small town 
callcid Mildripgton was about to €.^\L 
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cise of his profession. The duke rec- 
ommended Joseph Maldon to pur- 
chase this practice, which was to be 
had for a few hundreds ; and he further 
promised to employ the young surgeon 
in such minor cases as might safely be 
trusted to his brief experience. After 
some unavoidable delay, during which 
Joseph Maldon contrived to obtain his 
diploma, — he had walked the hospitals 
while living in the obscure alley called 
Kale Court, — the practice was pur- 
chased, and the young man took his 
wife to Mildrington, where he was to 
occupy the house of his predecessor, 
Lilian Burton had not yet learned to 
repent of her girlish choice. The hypo- 
crite was too deeply skilled in the art 
of dissimulation to throw off his mask 
directly he had secured the hand of his 
victim. The young bride was gentle 
and submissive; she obeyed her hus- 
band in everything; she admired him 
and trusted him; she was 9 slave to 
his every caprice, always eager to 
please, always amply rewarded by a 
smile or a hollow word of kindness. 

He had no reason, therefore, to be 
otherwise than kind to her. He was 
not a bad-tempered man. His cold 
and selfish disposition only evinced 
itself to those who thwarted hini, 
and his wife never had yet opposed him 
by word or look. 

A twelvemonth had passed, and a 
son had also been born to the surgeon 
and his wife, — a beautiful little fellow, 
with eyes as bright as those of the baby 
heir to the dukedom of Arlington, — as 
bright, but not of as deep or as dark a 
blue. 

Lilian Maldon had been introduced 
to Adela Mortimer, and she had been 
charmed by the amiable condescension, 
the frank good-nature of Theobald's 
young wife. 

Joseph Maldon was often in attend- 
ance at Arlington Woods. In so large 
a household there was generally some 
who wanted, or fancied they wanted, 
medical advice, and the surgeon was 
generally invited to dine when he drove 
over from Mildrington to the ducal 
mansion. Upon these occasions Luigi 
and Giuseppe, the two brothers, met ; 
hut they met as strangers. Each had 
preserved his secret, Luigi Malatesta 



had no wish to identify himself with 
the prisoner whose crime might one 
day come to light. Yet he would not 
betray his brother. But he shrank 
from him with an inward shudder of 
horror when he remembered the mid- 
night scene in the Rue Gueneville. 

No allusion had ever been made to 
that horrible scene ; indeed, it had so 
happened that the brothers had never 
met except in the jwresence of others. 
It may be that this was the result 
of accident, or it may be that both 
avoided a solitary meeting. 

The shadowy likeness between the 
brothers had only been noticed by the 
Duchess of Arlington. She watched 
them often long and earnestly, waiting 
for some word or look which would 
betray a i*elationship between the two ; 
but no such token ever came, and she 
began to think that she must have been 
mistaken. 

Philip Howland still held his place in 
the household of the duchess. Had any 
one seen the account kept at a Lcmdon 
banking-house by tho footman, tbey 
would have wondered that so rich a 
gentleman could consent to wear pow- 
der and livery, and perform the menial 
offices of a lackey. 

But there was a new servant in the 
household at Arlington Woods, — a man 
who had entered the service of the duke 
at the recommendation of Philip How- 
land, whose influence with his beautiful' 
mistress was, as we know, very great. 

This man was a foreigner and Italian, 
called Signor Baptisto. 

There were some pec^le wtio said 
that the complexion of Signor Baptisto 
was darker than that of any Italian 
they had ever before beheld ; but, of 
course, Signor Baptisto was answer- 
able to no one for the color of his 
skin. He was a very good servant, 
and had acted as courier to the duke 
and duchess during a Continental tour 
which they had taken in the autumn and 
winter which had just elapsed. He had 
been with them in Hungary, in Greece, 
and in Turkey, and had seemed equally 
at home in eadi country. 

At Arlington Woods, Signor Baptisto 
had nothing to do but lounge away bis 
time exactly as he pleased. He spent 
the day in idling and smoking ; and he 
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consumed an enormous quantity of a 
very expensive kind of tobacco, which 
he rolled up into tiny paper cigarettes. 
He was not much liked by the other 
servants, for, although to his superiors 
he was polite, almost to servility, he 
was treacherous and reserved in his 
manner to his inferiors. 

Philip Howland was the only person 
with whom he associated, and even with 
him he was rarely seen in conversation. 

In his bed-chamber there were several 
cunously carved wooden ooiTers, secured 
with iron locks, and it was reported in 
the household that Signor Baptisto was 
a miser, and immensely rich, and that 
he kept his money in these coffers. So 
Philip Howland, the confidential foot- 
man, and Signor Giovaiini Baptisto, 
the Italian couri^, were the favorite 
servants of her Grace, the Duchess 
of Arlington; and wherever Blanche 
Mortimer went, the shadow of one or 
other of these men fell darkly across 
her pathway. 



CHAPTER XLHL 



THE ACCUSATIOK. 



Physicians and surgeons of .high 
standing had. been summoned from 
London to assist at the dccouchement 
of Adela Mortimer, but when all danger 
was past, and the young mother was 
entirely restored to health and strength, 
Mr. Joseph Maldon, the Mildrington 
surgeon-, was allowed to attend to the 
infant heir, who was a healthy and 
powerful child, and who promised to 
give very little trouble to those who 
reared him. 

It was at this Juncturb that the two 
brothers met alone for the first time 
since the night of the murder in the 
Riie Gueneville. 

But this time the meeting did not 
occur accidentally. It was brought 
about in the following manner. 

The '-^'ild^, who had been christened 

Theobald Gerald, was now exactly 

three montus old, within a week the 

same age as the infant son of Mrs. 

I^aldon. The young surgeon had been 

dummoned to prescribe for some very 

20 



trifling . infantine ailment. He had 
visited €he baby's room, had talked 
to Adela Mortimer and to the two 
nurses who had been engaged to attend 
upon the infant heir, and had reassured 
them as to the trifling nature of the 
malady. 

Having done this, he descended to 
the hall, that magnificent marble-paved 
entrance-hall, which was adorned with 
costly works of art collected in the 
cities 'where art is most highly culti- 
vated. 

As he was crossing this hall on his 
way to his horse, which was waiting 
for him before the marble portico, 
he was stopped by . a servant, who 
handed him a card. 

It was his brother's card, and upon 
the back of it a few words were 
written in pencil. 

These words were written in Italian, 
and ran thus : — 

" I want to speak to you. Walt for me 
beside the Black Fond, as you ride home- 
wards. I will meet you there. — L. M." 

" I was to wait for an answer, sir, if 
you please," the footman said. 

"Tell Signor Malatesta that the an- 
swer is Yes," replied Joseph Maldon. 

He mounted his horse, and rode 
slowly away in the cold March sun- 
light. 

The nearest way from the duke*s 
mansion to the town of Mildrington 
lay through the most unfrequented 
part of the park. 

A narrow bridle-path led underneath 
the dark shadow of overarching trees to 
a lonely lodge, and a pair of iron gates 
whidi had grown rusty with disuse, and 
creaked with an ominous and horrible 
noise when they were opened. 

This lonely lodge was inhabited by 
one of the duke's gamekeepers, and this 
unfrequented part of the park swarmed 
with game of all kinds. 

Midway between the mansioh and 
this lodge, there lay a sullen and 
stagnant pool of water, completely 
overshadowed by the trees which 
spread their branches above it, and 
commonly known as the Black Pond. 

This water was re^^ovtsA \.<^ >2k^ ^*^ 

of the \«ca\. ^v\\l^' % — ^ «ciN\ft^ ^x^s^ ^>a»^ 
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greeable man, who had qaanrelled with 
bis wife ^ — had drowned himself in thi^ 
pond, and the place, which was gloomy 
enough in itself, had a bad name among 
the superstitious countjry p^ple in con- 
sequence of this event. 

Joseph Maldon stopped his hprs^ on 
the brink of this pool, and dismounted. 
He then tied the anliOial to the ii^im^q^ 
tree, and, wfiited pati^nt^liy for tUe 
coming pf his brother. . , 

He had not long to wait; not* more 
than ten minutes had passed when hQ 
heard the craiCKH^g of the iind^rw/KKi 
beneath the ffaet of jbhe ItalL^^ 

Luigl Malatesta had apprpa^d tho 
^pot by Sv different pathway frqii^.that 
which the surgeon b^ take^. 

"Well, my d^ar brother," ^^^d Jo- 
seph, with an uqdi^gubed sneer v ^^ SO9 
to-day, for the first ti;ne after th^ lapse 
of a y^ar, yon condescend to acknowl- 
edge relationship between u^. X think 
I can understand the motive of this 
condescension. You want we, Luigi 
Malatesta!** 

" It may be so,'' answered the Flor- 
entine, coldly, — "it may be ads Oiu- 
seppe. But you have no i>eed tp re- 
proach me. But for me you irould 
never have escaped from Uie city of 
Paris. You would have, never left 
France, alive or dead," 

" I do not understand you," said the 
surgeon, with aftected indifference. But 
the sickly wluteness which ovei^pread 
his face gave the lie to his word9 
even while he spoke, them. 

" Yes, Giuseppe, youf understand me 
well enough," answered tibte Italian, 
quietly ; " but for me you would have 
been arrested and tried fbr the murder 
in the Rue GueneviUe. I perjured 
myself to save my brother. It was 
I who tfirew the agents of Viotor 
Canlot off the scent. It was I who 
gave an entirely false description of 
you, and thus bafSed the cleverest 
police officer in Europe." 

" If you did this," exclaimed Joseph, 
after a pause, " I thank you for it. I 
make no acknowledgments qf guilt, 
remember ; that which you ai'e pleased 
to call a murder may have been no 
murder. But, in any case, I thank you 
for the service you did me. And now 



j .4i(i>se|)h pbey^dB .an4 tJ^ two v^^n 
i^aitecjl themselveps side by side upon 
the fallen trunk* 

" Giu^eppi^iMal^te^t^" Luigi beg^, 
in a low voice, " if t ^ejre to talk to you 
of mercy and pity^ of better feelings 
which ^uggie ag^in^t the demon of 
relentless ambition, I;¥^y mu(^ doubt 
whether you would understand me." 

'*Tb? ftji^atW ?Mty be doubtful," 
i^nswered Jpsepl^ with the sneer whiq^ 
wa^. opmrpoft to hiui when he dropp^ 
the mask which he usually wo^e; 
" suppose you talk to me of my own 
interests; I shall Jbe sure to under- 
stand you then." 

" Be it sq/' i^eti^rp^ the Florentine ; 
" it shall be to your interest that I ap- 
peal. I suppose you kuow that the pur- 
pose of my life is a mighty one ? " 

"I have Jheard, you say so." 
, ^^ And t^at the sqheme of my ambition 
is interwoven with yoijder hpuse? " He 
pointed to the proud battlements of the 
ducal mansipi^ wh^^h looked down from 
a^ emipeivie upon the spot where the two 
brother 9 ^inere seated. 

^' I h^ve always imagined as much," 
Joseph answered, coldly. 

" What, then*, if J teU you that au 
obstacle has arisen, in ^he pathway 
of my proud ambition, — a^ pbatacle 

which must Ji^ removeiJ at auy cost, 

at any hazard?" 

^'What is t^^t obstacle?" asked 
Joseph Maldon, answering one ques* 
tipu by another* 
'' A life, -r a jiuman life." 
" And J suppose. I am to remove that 
obstacle," returned Joseph, with a dia- 
bolical smile. ^^J must say that thp 
proposal cpmes well from the gentle* 
xsmi whp , prea^iod morality a year 
^o in the Rue GueneviUe." 
tell me why do you remind me of tbis\ \^ Eia!CAx%\\:iG!\>^%^^^ft^" exclaimed Ia4- 



afber the laj^se of ;#, year? £1 it not 
because you hs^ve now to demaud a 
service at ifxj ha|\^?" 

"It is," ; : ; . 

^^ I thought a? much," said Joseph 
Maldon; "let. UA b««! the nature of 
that sei^vio^." 

Luigi Malates^ii ppi^t^ to a faU^u 
tree, thaiJ^r befi4d9 the black and* 
stagn^t pPic^.. 

'^ Sit dpw%" ^ aaidi " and listen tp 
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gi Malotestiis ^'ypu haTd told im to 
f^ppeal only to jour interest, and I will 
do so. The life which stands b^ween 
me and a great inheritaooe Is the lift of 
aujnfa^." 

*^ And that infant is the child X was 
called to see thia day?; ^ 

"It is/' - 

"I thought so," answered Joseph 
Mald<H;i, with a strange, aqole. 

" That child must die,'' said I^igi ; 
" I can give ypvi nothing now, for X am 
poor. But when I ^ai^p the inherit«fnce 
which shall be mine, — ^hich ^il^ll be 
mine, mark you, Giusepp^^ -^ yp^ sltall 
claim from me. a mc^le rew%n) for 
your service." 

"If the child dies?" 

" YesB if tjie child die? under your 
medical treatment." Joseph Maldon 
was sjilent for some moments. 

" The promised reward is rather un- 
certain," he said. " How do I know that 
you will ever succeed to this va0t inheri- 
tance? How do I know thatithis wild 
talk is not the raving of a monomaniac? " 

" I tell yoUy Giuseppe, that it shall be 
mine," returned Luigip " The duke is 
a childless maa wedd^ to a wicked 
woman, who is in my power ; the young 
heir is a convert to the Roman Catholic 
faith, and is wedded to a woman whom 
he does not love. He is in my power ! 
This ihfant, this baby heir, is the only 
obstacle in my path. He must be re* 
moved!" 

" He shall be removed ; but only on 
one condition." 

f'Nameit." 

" Tour signature of a bond, by which 
you promise to give me ten thousand 
pounds upon the day in which you suc-^ 
(peed to the Arlington fortune." 

" I agree to that condition." 

"So be it, then," exclaimed Joseph 
Maldon; ^^it is, after all, (Hily a 
spiBOulation* The life of an ii^ant 
against your clever brains, my revered 
brother." 

^'Hdsh, mocker, not another word. 
When do you ^ee the x^hild again?" 

** To-morrow." 

^^ Then to-moiTQw the bood shall be 
rea^y^oryou." 

^he two brothers parted by the brink 
of the still, Uaek water. They parted 



themselves, loathing each other ; each 

with guilt and treachery in his heart. 

. . f, • • • 

Three days afterwards, a terrible 
scene occurred at Arlington Woods. 

The baby heir presumptive wa? dying. 
The mother knelt in a paroxysm of grief 
by thie. side of the couch upon which the 
infant lay. Theobald Mortimer paced 
up and down the elegant apartment, 
waitipg for the comiog of the medical 

That m^ical man was the young 
surgeon of Mildrington, Joseph Mal- 
don. « 

Telegraphic messages had been de- 
spatched to London for physicians of the 
highest repute ; but this had only just 
been done, for the danger of the child 
h^ only lately been diseovered by the 
nurses in attendonee upon it. 

In thi3 crisis, Theobald Mortimer's 
breast was filled with ungovernable 
fliry againdt the young surgeon, who 
had kept him in the dark as to the 
child's danger. 

The sui^eon was announced by one 
of the footmen, ai>d in another moment 
the two young men, Theobald Mortimer 
and Joseph Maldon, stood face to face. 

The father turned pale with fury 
upon the man whom he looked upon as 
the destroyer of his child. 

" Why did you not tell me that the 
infant was i[n danger, Mr. Maldon?" 
he exclaimed. ^^ You have trifled with 
the life oS this beloved child. You 
have tampered with his safety. You> 
have deceived those who love him ; and, 
if anything happens to my infaut son, 
I shall accuse you as his murderer." 

Joseph Maldon's face grew ghastly 
pale, but he controlled himself by a 
powerful effort, and it was with perfect 
calmness, and with an air of offended 
pride, that he answered the angry 
father. 

"You are hasty, Mr. Mortimer," 
he said ; " when I left the child, I did 
not believe him to be in any danger, 
and I will venture to stand by my 
opinion in the presence of any physi- 
cians you may please to call in. I was 
very much grieved to hear downstairs 
that there had be^w «^ 0£!k»xv%^ \Q?t Sksa 



beneath the darkening sky, loathing 1 your feas^^iSbN^Xist^ic^^^'^'^^^^^ 
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There was Bom^thing in the quiet 

. dignity of his manner that disarmed 

the anger of Theobald Mortimer. He 

drew aside, and suffered the young 

sui^eon to appn)ach the bed. 

Joseph Maldon stood by the side of 
the little couch, and gazed long and 
earnestly upon the sleeping infant. 

As he gazed, a strange thought came 
into his head. 

He was thinking that, but for a 
difference in the color of the eyes, his 
child and the baby heir exactly 
resembled each other. 

This thought was succeeded by 
another, — a strange thought, — which 
brought a sinister smile to his thin lips. 

" What if I were to prove even more 
clever than my ambitious brother?" 
he thought. " What if I were to secure 
this vast inheritance for myself ? " 

" Send for my medicine-chest," he 
cried, presently, turning to one of the 
nurses ; ^Het a groom gallop to Mil- 
drington as fast as his horse can go, and 
bring back my medicine-chest. The 
baby shall be cured before the London 
physicians can arrive." 

It was so. Before ni^tfall the in- 
fant lay in a calm and peaceful sleep. 
Joseph Maldon had administered its 
medicines with his own hand, and he 
himself watched by the bedside while 
. the baby slept. 

Theobald Mortimer had apologized 
most earnestly for his violence, and 
had heartily thanked the young doctor 
^or the attention that had restored his 
child. 

Joseph Maldon smiled as he accepted 
. those grateful thanks. 

Luigi Malatesta inquired anxiously 
every hour as to the progress of the 
infant's illness. Nothing could be more 
natural than that the Florentine should 
seem concerned in a matter which had 
so great an influence upon the happi- 
ness of his late pupil. Theobald Mor- 
timer and the young man thanked the 
Jesuit for his sympathy. Joseph Mal- 
don did not once leave the infant during 
the long night of anxious watchfulness. 
The baby slept a healthy and peaceful 
sleep, very different from the fitful slum- 
ber in which he had lain upon the pre- 
vioas night, and the young doctor 
watched by the iuf&nVa couch. 



It was in the dead of the night that 
the two brothers met, in the room occu- 
pied by the sick child. 

Theobald and Adela had retired to 
rest, worn out with fatigue and anx- 
iety. 

The nurses also j^lept, and the clock 
over the chimney-piece had just chimed 
the quarter after three. 

At this moment Luigi Malatesta stole 
softly into the toom. 

" Giuseppe," he said, in a low voice, 
as he approached the couch upon which 
the child lay, " the^ tell me that the 
infant is recovering." 

"They speak the truth, then," an- 
swered Joseph, quietly ; " he is recover- 



ing. 
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Luigi Malatesta looked earnestly at 
his brother's face, but Joseph met that 
earnest glance with a steady and dog- 
ged gaze. 

" You have betrayed me, Giuseppe," 
said the Florentine. 

" Not so," answered his brother, " feut 
I have changed my mind, perhaps. It 
may be that the father's sorrow and the 
mother's anguish have moved iny com- 
passion, and that I have been unable to 
carry out the dark deed planned by your 
scheming brain." 

Once more Luigi Malatesta looked at 
his brother, but this time an expression 
of unmitigated contempt curled liis thin 
lip. 

" I understand you, Giuseppe Mala- 
testa," he said ; *' arch hypocrite and 
pretender, I understand you. You have i 
some scheme of your own to accom- i 
plish, and you Would sacrifice me to 
your own advancement. ' Do so, Giu- 
seppe, but do it at your peril, for any 
battle between you and me shall be a 
despeyate and a deadly one." 

" I do not fear you," answered Joseph 
Maldon, coolly ; " since the fortune of 
the Duke of Arlington is to be played 
for and won by the cleverest player, I 
choose to begin the game upon my own 
account. You would sacrifioe the life 
of this child; but beware how you 
attempt to do so. You have shown 
me your cards, but I have kept mine 
dark. This infant's lifc,^' he added, 
pointing to the couch, with a sinster 
sm\k) " ia my trump card I " 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 

THB MIDNIGHT OPERATION. 

Nothing could exceed the attention 
which Joseph Maldon paid to his infant 
patient. The London physicians ar- 
rived at Arlington Woods, but they 
agreed that all had been done for the 
baby that skill and foresight could 
suggest. 

They confessed that they were quite 
unable to discover the nature of the 
malady from which the child had suf- 
fered ; but they declared that they could 
not leave him in better hands than in 
those of the young surgeon of Mil- 
drington. 

The effect of this decision may be 
easily imagined. Theobald Mortimer 
most heartily expressed his gratitude 
towards Joseph Maldon, and promised 
that he would never again doubt the 
young surgeon's skill. 

The London physicians departed 
within a few hours of their arrival, 
leaving the field clear for the young 
plotter. 

The two nurses who attended the 
baby heir had the reputation of being 
the most respectable and trustworthy 
of women. The head nurse was a 
prim dame of fifty years of age, who 
took upon her the authority of a queen 
in her realm, — the nursery. The 
second, or under nurse, was a pale- 
faced, weak-looking woman, of about 
forty, who seemed terribly afraid of 
her superior. 

The elder was called Mrs. Palsome ; 
the younger was tisually address^ as 
Martha Dork. 

In his attendance upon the infant, 
Joseph Maltlon was thrbwn very much 
in contact with these two women. 

He found Mrs. Palsome inclined to 
disj^ute his authority, and to set up her 
own medical knowledge against that of 
the doctor. Martha JDork, on the con- 
trary, was submissive and obedient, 
and seemed to fear him almost as much 
as she did the head nurse. 

The young surgeon almost lived at 
Arlington Woods during the illness of 
the baby, only going backwards and 
forwards once or twice a day to Mil- 



drlngton to attend to his other patients, 
and to see his gentle young wife, who was 
wrapped up in her love of her infant son. 

She sympathized with the young 
mother at Arlington Woods, and she 
readily resigned herself to the absence 
of the husband she loved, when she 
remembered that his presence was of 
use to the anxious watchers by the baby 
couch. 

Upon the night after that in which 
the interview described in our last 
chapter took place between Joseph and 
his brother, Luigi Malatesta, the young 
surgeon sat once more by the side of the 
pretty couch upon which the infant slept. 

It was a little after eleven o'clock. 
Theobald and Adela had retired to rest, 
and Mrs. Palsome had gone downstairs 
to take her supper in the house-keeper's 
room. She was generally rather in- 
clined for a doze after this meal, which 
she always wound up with a stiff glass 
of brandy and water. Martha Dork 
sat near the foot of the bed, with hef 
hands crossed meekly upon her lap, and 
her eyelids cast down. 

The young surgeon watched this 
woman's face. She was not asleep ; 
and he could see that every now and 
then her pale gray eyes glanced fur- 
tively towards hiin. 

He sat for some minutes watching 
her earnestly in silence, and then he 
spoke. 

" Have you been long a nurse, Mrs. 
Dork?" he asked. 

The woman lifted her gray eyes, and 
looked at him half fearfUlly. 

" There is something strange about 
this woman," Joseph thought, — " some 
mystery connected with the past, which 
makes her frightened. The woman has 
a secret," 

He repeated his question in a friendly 
and familiar touQ. 

*•' How long have you been employed 
as a nurse, Mrs. Dork ? " he said. 

" A great many years, sir," she an- 
swered,-^ " eVer since my poor husband 
died." 

" And how many years ago did that 
happen ? " . 

*' Upwards of twenty, sir. I was 
married when I was only eighteen^ oxjA 
my husband dv^^ o^ <iWk^\SL\a.^NXQrcv 'ix*. 

monl\ia o.^etN^sxx^r 
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" Humph ! " muttered Josieph Mal- 
don, thonghtfblly ; "and what Was 
yottt first place, Mrs. Dork?" 

*' My first place was as nurse to a 
lady who was travelling, sir. We 
started from London and went. straight 
to Paris, and from Paris to Italy." 

" Indeed ! and what was the name of 
this lady?" 

** She was the wife of a baronet, sir. 
Her name was Oswald." 

Joseph Maldon had not once relaxed 
his watchfulness of the woman's face 
while he had asked these questions. 
He had seen her turn pale as she an- 
swered these inquiries. 

" The mystery of this woman's life 
is connected with her first place," he 
thought. "Lady Oswald, — Lady Os- 
wald, — surely I have heard that name 
before!" 

He was silent for some moments be- 
fore he addressed his companion again. 

" I suppose you are pretty well paid 
for your services," he said, carelessly. 
" I dare say, now, you have managed 
to put away a tidy sum in some savings 
bank." 

Martha Dork sighed as she shook her 
head. 

" No, indeed, sir, I have saved noth- 
ing. I have a daughter to keep out 
of my wages, — a child who was born 
some months after my husband's death. 
She's not quite right in her mind, poor 
thing; and though she's close upon 
two-and-twenty 3''ears of age, she has 
to be looked after like a baby. It's as 
much as I can do to keep her, sir, con- 
' sidering that I'm sometimes out of a 
situation." 

" To be sure, to be sure, Mrs. 
Dork," returned Joseph Maldon, kind- 
ly. " Life is hard enough for most of 
us ; we've almost all our trials." 

The woman sighed heavily. Joseph 
had quite expected the kind of answer 
which he had received to his last ques- 
tion, for he had observed that while 
Mrs. Palsome wore a rustling black 
silk gown, and an old-fashioned watch 
and seals at her side, Mrs. Dork* was 
dressed in shabby and almost thread- 
bare stuff, which was made the most of 
hy the neatness of her plain linen col- 
Jnr and the exqvAsite purity of her 
small, Quaker-like cap. 



*' I was certain that she was poor," 
Joseph thou^hl;, " <ft ^se a miser. 
Either would have answered my pur- 
pose ; but perhaps it is even better that 
it should be as it is." 

The h^nds of the timepiece opposite 
to the bed pointed to half-past eleven. 
There was little more time left to the 
young surgeon for the accomplishment 
of the purpose which was in his mind. 

** How long does Mrs. Palsome gen- 
erally remain at supper?" he asked. 

Martha Dork shrugged her shoulders. 

*' Mrs. Palsome takes her own time," 
she said ; " she stays as long as she 
pleased, sometimes an hour, sometimes 
more." 

"Good! " thought Joseph Maldon. 
*' I shall have plenty of time." 

After a few minutes he again ad- 
dressed the under -nurse. 

" You tell me that you are not rich, 
Mrs. Dork," he said, " and that you 
have need of money for the support of 
your daughter. If that be the case, 
you would, perhaps, be willing to do 
me a service, provided I paid you well 
for your trouble." 

Martha Dork shook her head. 

" That depends upon what kind of 
service you wanted, sir," she said, 
cautiously. "There are some things 
that are dangerous to do." 

"Yes," answered Joseph Maldon, 
slowly ; " such things as you did when 
you were in the service of Lady Os- 
wald" 

The woman's pale complexion be- 
came of almost a livid hue as' Joseph 
said this. He had but fired a random 
shot, but it had struck home. 

"r thought so," he said to himself; 
"and I was right. I thought there 
was some guilty secret in this woman's 
life, and that it was connected with her 
first service." 4^ 

Martha Dork looked at the surgeon, 
with unmitigated terror depicted in ket 
face, 

" is it possible, sir," she said, " that 
you know anything about — " 

She paused, as if almost afraid to 
utter the words that rose to her lips. 

" I may, perhaps, know more than I 
may choose to repeat," Joseph said, 
carelessly. *'No matter, Mrs. Dork, 
let tVift feectet^ ot ^i)aa ^^"at teat, and lot 
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us talk of the {vreBent and of the Aiture. 
iTie favor which I wish you to do fotr 
me is a very small one, althotigh I am 
prepai'ed to offer yon a tolerably large 
price for doing it/' 

'' What is it, sir?" asked thei nurse, 
Whi3 had somewhat rebdVered ft'btn the 
state of agitation into ^hich she had 
been driven. .. ' 

"I will tell you,"' ansiirered Joseph 
MaVdoh. " I am very mtiich interested 
in the state of this child ; but I do not 
ffeel myself in a pol^itipn here to do him 
justice. There is something wrong in 
his throat, which I have not yet ven- 
tured to mention t6 his parents,— 
who, between you and ipe, Mrs. Dork, 
are silly people, ready to t^ke fright at 
the slightest alarm. Mrs. Palsome 
seems astupid old woman, of 1 might 
confide in her ; and, in «hort, you, Mrs, 
Dork, appear to be the only sensible 
person to whom I can appeal." 

" I'm sure you're very kind, sir," 
said Martha, ^ith a feeble smile. 

" And I do not think you will refhse 
to assist nje," continued Joseph. *' The 
disease in the throat is as yet veiy 
slight, but it may by and by become 
alarming. The only chance of a cure 
is by the performance of an operation. 
This operation I am determined to per- 
form ; but I wish it to be done without 
the knowledge of Mr. and Mrs. Morti- 
mer, who would be needlessly alarmed 
if the subject were mentioned to them. 
Do you understand me, Mrs. Dork?" 

'* Not quite, sir," answered the wo- 
man, looking at him anxiously. 

" I wish to take the child home, in 
order that 1 may perform the operation 
in my own surgery, where I shall have 
the help of my assistant ; and 1 Want 
you to aid me in carrying him away, 
and bring him back without the knowl- 
edge of any creature but yourself." 

"It can't be done, sir," cried the 
terrified woman. "Take the little 
blessed dear away? Not foi* the wide 
world I " 

• " Not fbr fifty pounds, Mrs. Dork? " 
asked Joseph. 

Martha Dork openied her pale gniy 
eyes to their widest extent. Fifty 
pounds was a sum that in a life of 
labor and patience shfe had never been 
able -to scirape together. Can it be\ 



wondered that the wretched woman 
was ready to yield to the temptation ? 

"But it would be found out, sir," 
she cried ; " it Wonid be found out, and 
I (Should lose my place and my charac- 
ter too. My place here will be worth 
fifty pounds a year to me." 

"It will not be found out, Mrs. 
Dork, if you do as I tell you," the 
young surgeon answered, quietly. 
" Mrs. Palsome is a heavy sleeper, I 
suppose ? " 
" Yes, sir, ver^' heavy." 
" I thought as much ; nurses of her 
age are generally rather fotid of a glass 
of port, or a tumbler of brandy and 
water," said Joseph. " Good ! Mrs. 
Palsome sleeps heavily, and you and 
she have the nursery between you of a 
night. In the next room to this there 
is a half-glass door, which opens on a 
flight of steps leading down into the 
garden. It is now close upon twelve 
o'clock, it is therefore too late to act 
to-night ; but think over what I have 
said to you, and if you choose to earn 
fifty pounds, manage so that Mrs. Pal- 
some shall be in a comfortable slumber 
at twelve o'clock to-morrow night, and 
an hour later take the baby to the glass 
door in the next room. I will be out- 
side at the top of the steps ready ta 
receive him." 

" But will you promise to bring him 
back safe and sound, sir?" asked 
Martha Dork ; " aiid will you give me 
your word of honor that the operation 
3^ou arc going to perform is not a dan- 
gerous one ? " 

" I will giv^ you my word of honor,' 
answered Joseph Mal^on ; " and as 
you may wish for some security for the 
safety <>f your reward, if you do me 
this service, I will give five-and-twenty 
pounds to-night as an earnest of the 
Other five-and-twent}^, which I shall be 
read3' to give » you to-morrow night. 
Think over the matter, and, if you 
change your mind between this and to- 
morrow, you will only have to return 
me the money." 

He took a morocco purse from his 
pocket, and handed a little packet of 
notes and gbtd to Martha Dork. Three 
crisp bank-notes for fiye pounds eack^ 
and teti ^oVdctL ^css^xcsv^'a*^ 
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ied the meaner attributes of human 
nature. 

He felt sure that this woman, who 
had felt the sting of poverty, would 
never give up money which had once 
passed into her possession. 

" She will keep the money," he 
thought, '^ and she will let me have the 
child." 

Mrs, Palsome entered the room as 
he was thinking this. He gave her a 
few directions as to the treatment of 
the infant, and then left her. He saw 
her yawn wearily as he quitted the 
room, and he felt sure that the child 
would be left every night to the sole 
care of Martha Dork. 

He called early the next day, and 
found that the infant was still pro- 
gressing favorably. Mrs. Dork con- 
trived to open the door for him as he 
left the child's apartments. 

" Well, Mrs. Dork," he whispered, 
" which is it to be? Are you to return 
me the money, or am I to give you the 
other five-and-twenty ? " 

" I will bring the child to the half- 
glass door to-night, sir," answered 
Martha Dork, glancing fearfully behind 
her as she spoke. 

"At one o'clock?" 

*' Yes, sir." 

*' Good ! I will be ready to receive 
him. Be sure you wrap him up well, 
aud get him sound asleep, if you can, 
before I come for him." . 

" ril try, sir." 

Joseph Maldon left the house. He 
had not seen his brother since the night 
of their interview. There was war 
between them, — deadly hate and deter- 
mined warfare ; and Joseph felt that, 
base and unscrupulous as he was, he 
had to struggle with an intellect that 
was stronger than his own. He gal- 
loped home to Mildrington. The sur- 
geon's house was one of the prettiest 
in the little country town, and Lilian 
was fitting, with her baby in her arms, 
at oiie of the plate-glass windows that 
looked towards the street. She was 
watching for the approach of the hus- 
band she loved, •^— the man whose pres- 
ence always brought sunshine to her 
Quiet home. 
Could she have fathomed the dark 
recesses of this man's soul, what would 



have been her anguish at beholding the 
wretch whom she so dearly loved ! 
Would she have ]t)een able tp wean her 
heart from h^m ? or would a woman's 
devotion have been proof even against 
that dreadful knowledge ? 

She rose to greet him, dancing the 
baby in her arn^, He took the child 
from her,. and looked long and earnest- 
ly into the ii^fant face. There was lit- 
tle of a father's loying gaze in that 
anxious scrutiny, but Lilian did not 
see the cold, hard look with which her 
husband regarded his child. 

But he looked so ^ong that she grew 
alarmed, and looked at him with a 
glance of terror. 

"Is anything the matter, Joseph ? " 
she said. < 

" Yea, Lilian," he fiqswered, gravely ; 
" this child is ill, and must have change 
of air. Don't you scjb how dull and 
languid he looks? " 

" No, indeed, dearest. I was think- 
ing just before you came in that he was 
as lively as a little bird. Surely he 
can't be ill." 

" He ^ ill, Lilian," returned Joseph 
Maldon, decisively ; " what should you 
know about it? The baby is ill, and 
nothing but change of air will bring 
him round. I know some people who 
live at a place called Pringham, in 
North Wales, a village situated upon 
the coast. The air of the .place is 
celebrated for its purity ; you shall 
take the baby there for a few months." 

" So far, Joseph ! " exclaimed Lilian. 
*' I could never go so far away from 
you." 

" Bah, child 1 " muttered the 3'oung 
surgeon; "you would surely do as 
much to save the infant's life." 

'* To save his life, dear ? Yes, in- 
deed, I would do an3'thing for that." 

The gentle wife submitted to her 
husband's wish, and it was agreed that 
she should start €arly the next morn- 
ing, with the child and ,nurse, on her 
way to North Wales. 

Lilian spent the rest of the day in 
making her preparation^ for this sud- 
den journey, but in the evening she and 
Joseph supped comfortably tpgether in 
their pleasant little sitting-room. /The 
baby laj- asleep in a pretty bassinet at 
lita motVier'a^e^X.. Jo^^^k Maldon in- 
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fiisted on his wife's drinking some wine 
with him upon this occasion. He was 
peculiarly attentive and kind to her. 
He himself decanted the wine and filled 
her glass. 

"The servants have gone to bed, 
Lilian, — have they not? " he asked. 

" Yes, dear," answered the young 
wife ; *' there is n^ one up but our- 
selves. We are very late, you know, 
to-night; it is getting on for twelve 
o'clock.'* 

*' You must be tired, Lilian," said 
the surgeon ; " you are not accustomed 
to such late hours." 

" I am very tired, dear," she replied, 
*' and this wine seems to make me 
drowsy." 

Joseph Maldon smiled. He insisted 
on filling his wife's glass a second 
time, but he went to the little sideboard 
to fill it. She drank according to his 
wish, and three minutes afterwards her 
head fell back upoii the cushions of her 
chair. 

She slept the heavy sleep which is 
the result of a powerful opiate. 

He took her in his arms, and carried 
her to a sofa near the fire. Then, lift- 
ing the baby from its cradle, he poured 
a few drops out of a small vial into the 
infant's mouth. 

He kept the key of his little stable 
himself. He entered this stable, and 
led out his horse, which had been 
standing saddled and bridled. He 
sprang lightly upon the animal's back, 
and started at a walking pace along 
the quiet street. 

But he soon increased his pace as 
he approachecl the open c6untrj|, and 
started off at a gallop towards Arling- 
ton Woods. 

He reached the park before one 
o'clock, and stopped at about a hun- 
dred yards from the house. 

Here he dismounted, and tied his 
horse to a tree. Then with a cautious 
footfall he approached the flight of 
steps at the top of which he was to 
meet Martha DorK. 

He tapped lightly at the half-glass 
door, and in two minutes it was opened 
by the nurse, who held the baby heir in 
her arms. 

" Is he well wrapped up? " the sur- 
geon asked 
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"Yes, he will take no. cold,' 
swered Martha. 

"Good I " exclaimed Joseph Maldon ; 
" you have managed the business well, 
Mrs. Dork. In a couple of hours you 
may expept me back." 

" The operation will not take long, 
then?" 

" No, it is a very brief one.** 

The surgeon descended* the steps, 
carrying ^e child carefully in his 
arms. 

Mrs. Dork had locked the door of the 
nursery, and she had also turned the 
key of that apartment in which Mrs. 
Palsome slept, though she had very 
little fear of the head nurse awaking 
after her heavy supper and comfortable 
glass. 

But, in spite of this, Martha Dork 
could not help feeling terribly uneasy 
during the absence of the child. She 
sat by the empty couch counting the 
moments, and watching eagerly for 
Joseph's return. 

She knew that she had done wrong 
in trusting the baby heir — the cher- 
ished hope of a doting mother and 
father — into the hands of a stranger, 
and she was oppressed with vague 
and strange fears that she could haiDdlj 
understand. 

But Joseph Maldon kept his promise* 
The clock upon the chimney-piece had 
not long struck three when Martha . 
Dork heard the signal once more. She 
flew to the adjoining chamber, opened 
the half-glass door, and received the 
child in her arms. 

" Thank Heaven ! " she exclaim^, — 
" thank Heaven, he is safe ! " 

" Safe ! " echoed Joseph Maldon, aa "" 
he followed her into the room ; " did 
you think, then, that any harm would 
happ^ to him ? " 

" No, sir, — no," murmured Mrs. 
Dork, humbly ; "I knew you'd take 
care of him, of course, sir; but I 
couldn't help feeling uncomfortable 
while he was away." 

Joseph Maldon took a small packet 
of notes from his purse, and handed it 
to the nurse. 

, " There is the recompense for your 
anxiety," he said^ qavetV^ \ ^^^ ^>3^ '^^ 
chM back \Tv\iO \i\^ \i^^^ ^\3^^ ^^"^ NisiSJ^X^^ 
^is YreW cared tot,^^ 
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He descended the steps, and disap- 
peared amongst the shrubberied path- 
ways of the garden. 
^ Adela Mortimer was a tender and a 
Loving mother, and she had insisted 
upon nursing her own child. Early the 
next morning the baby was taken to 
her, and she sat in an easy-chair in her 
luxurious dressing-room, wrapped in a 
morning robe of muslin and lace, and 
with the baby's face nestled lovingly 
upon her bosom. 

Her husband stood near her, watch- 
ing his infant son. Suddenly she lifted 
her head, which had been bent over the 
child's face, and uttered an exclamation 
of alarm. 

"What is the matter, dearest?" 

; asked Theobald. 

^ "The baby is not so well, Theo," 

!fihe exclaimed. " I'm sure that he has 

• changed since last night. His face 

.seems thinner, and his eyes are not so 

bright and dark a blue. Send for Mr. 

'Maldon, directly, Theo; I'm sure the 

'darling is worse." 

Theobald rang the bell immediate- 

" I will send for Maldon, if you like, 
m3t.dear," he said ; " but the little fel- 
low seems to me to be bright and lively 
enough." 

"Yes, to you, Theo, perhaps," an- 
rswered Adela, " but not to me. A fa- 
ther's eyes may be deceived, but not a 
.mother's. My pet has changed since 
ilast night." 

Joseph Maldon came ; but^ie smiled 
:at the fears of the anxious mother, and 
•declared that the child was going on as 
„ well as ever. 

" My own little fellow is not very 
well, Mrs. Mortimer," he said, after at- 
ttendingto the infant heir. "I Aave 
^sent him off to the sea-side ,with his 
another this morning." 

liUigi Malatesta was present when 
ithe surgeon said this. 

IHe looked up with a singular ex- 
ipteseion, and the eyes of the two 
brpthers met. 

The glance of the younger expressed 
nothing but defiance, but that of the 
elder seemed to say : — 
*'Z understand you now, Giuseppe 
Malpteata. " 






CHAPTER XLV. 

THE gipsy's prophecy. 

Nearly two months after this scene 
at Arlington Woods, the duke and duch- 
ess were established for the season In 
their superb mansion in Cavendish 
Square. 

Once more Blanche Mortimer was 
one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
fashion, one of the beauties most ad- 
mired at every ball and fete. Her 
wealth, her rank, her loveliness, — all 
contributed to her power. She was 
one of the queens of that gay world In 
which she lived. There were few who 
had not cause to envy her. There were 
only two or three people who ever 
doubted that the Duchess of Arlington 
was the happiest as well as the loveliest 
of women. 

The duke had almost forgotten that 
strange and shadowy form which had 
appeared to him in St. George's Church 
upon the eve of his marriage. He was 
happy in the society of the woman he 
loved ; he was proud of her ; he was 
blest in the fond belief that she returned 
his devoted affection. 

What would have been his feelings 
had he known that this woman was ut- 
terly incapable of loving any human 
being ; that she was cold, calculating, 
and pitiless ; and that the purest senti- 
ment she had ever felt had been the love 
which she had coldly sacrificed upon 
the shrine of her ambition ! 

In the world of fasliion Blanche 
Mortimer often met with one whose 
presen<fe always struck a thrill of terror 
to her inmost soul. She often met with 
Percival Holmwood, the elegant young 
millionnaire, whose boundless wealth 
had obtained for him admission to all 
those aristocratic' mansions at which 
the duke and duchess visited. 

They met, but they met as strangers. 
No one could have guessed the strange 
link which bound them, — a link of ter- 
ror upon her side ; upon his the Iron 
chain of vengeance. 

Let us watch the beautiful duchess 
at one of the most brilliant amusements 
of the London season. 

It \a \ate m "NLsj^ ^ «Aid half England 
seems to \>^ co^i^^ga.^fc^vv^^oti'Oafe ^^<£^ 
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turf of Epsom Downs, to witness the 
favorite sport of the Englishman. It 
is the Derby day, and the great race 
has not yet been run. 

It is impossible to see the color of 
the grass, so dense is the crowd which 
covers the high ground about the race- 
course, stretching even down into the 
hollow by Tatterham Corner. 

The air is noisy with the sounds o£ 
wild merriment and reckless jollity. 
Ethiopian serenaders, Punch and Judy, 
children on stilts, tumblers, conjurers, 
dancers, gipsies, — all crowd about the 
carriages, eager to get some of the 
money, which, upon this day, is so 
freely and bountifully scattered. 

Champagne corks are flying in every 
direction, and hampers are being un- 
packed ; busy servants are moving here 
and there with raised pies, lobster sal- 
ads, soda-water, knives and forks, and 
all the other requisites for a picnic 
luncheon. 

But suddenly there is a pause ; a bell 
rings, and in a moment every creature 
^s^on the alert ; opera glasses are lifted 
Ko'^vely eyes, and every head is turned 
rapidly in one direction. 
The §reat race has begun. 
From that moment every unit of 
that mighty mass is breathless with ex- 
pectancy. Then shouts arise, louder 
and louder until they swell into one 
deep, tumultuous roar as of a million 
voices^ 

The horses fly past the stand, the 
gay colors of the jockies' satin jackets 
glittering in the l^unshine. 

Then all is over. The numbers fly 
up, the great event of the day is de- 
cided, and many an unhappy wretch 
creeps off, white and terror-stricken, to 
regret the money he has lost, — money 
Which, perhaps, was not his own, — 
^oney which may have been stolen 
from his master's till, — borrowed^ as the 
Unhappy dupe thought when he took it ; 
stolen, as he know^now. 

But to the Duchess of Arlington it 
^ould be of very little consequence 
iMrhat horse was a winner in the great 
J'ace. She had watched it , eagerly 
.through her glass, and she still held 
^^r glass to her eyes and looked to- 
wards the .stand, though the race* was 
Over. 



A group of gay admirers were clus- 
tered round her carriage, delighted to 
have the opportunity of saying a few 
words to her, delighted more to get a 
random glance from her lovely eyes. 

The duke was not among them, for 
he had strolled away to the noblemen's 
stand, to talk to some old acquaint- 
ance. 

But amongst that group was one 
whose presence was always hateful to 
Blanche Mortimer. Percival Holm- 
wood leaned with his elbow upon the 
door of the elegant landau, while a 
couple of aristocratic Frenchmen, 
whom the duchess had known in Paris, 
lingered near the carnage. 

Blanche Mortimer had, as we know, 
the most wonderful control over her 
own motives. It was very , rarely that 
she betrayed herself, and it was only 
under the influence of some most terri- 
ble excitement. 

To-day she was perfectly at her ease. 
She talked gayly to the young million- 
naire, and, as he watched her beauti- 
ful face, he wondered at the effrontery 
of the mask which concealed the black 
and guilty heart beneath it. 

"How different to Aurora!" he 
thoug&t, — " how different to my lovely 
and innocent Aurora, whose every 
glance betrays some kind feeling; 
whose lips have never uttered an un- 
truth ! " 

As he was talking to the duchess, a 
couple of gipsies approached the car- 
riage, and one, the younger and hand- ^ 
somer of the two, begged to be allowed ' 
to tell her fortune. 

"No, no," exclaimed Blanche, laugh- 
ing ; " my fortune has been known to 
me a long time, — has it not, Mr. Holm- 
wood ? " 

" Not all of it, perhaps, your Grace," 
Percivajl answered, with a strange 
smile. 

" You hear, pretty lady ! " cried the 
gipsy ; " the gentleman says your for- 
tune's not all told. Let me tell vou 
the rest. Do, pretty lady ; do let the 
poor gipsy tell you the rest." ^ 

" As you please," answered the duch- 
ess, with a silvery laugh '^ " Idc» \\c»\»^^Niis* 
much conMeiiC.^ m ^oxxt ^^^^^ ^^ 'iRft'^ 
1 telling t\i^^wt\xxe,\iw\. low ^^z^i^V^^^ 
1 what you. can " 
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She drew off her glove, and held out | 
her white and jewelted hand, which the 
gipsy took in her own brown palm. 

At this moment the duke returned to 
fhe carriage, but he stopped a little 
way behind the gipsy to watch this 
scene. 

He watched it with a smile, fearful 
to interrupt the woman by speaking. 

The gipsy uttered a few of the com- 
monplace and meaningless prophecies 
usual to her race. 

" You have wealth as well as beauty, 
my lady," she said, as she examined the 
small, rosy-tinted palm; *^but that's 
easy to see. You've those that love 
yoa true and dear, lady, and worship' 
the ground you walk on; but you've 
those that hate you, too, lady, and that 
you've need to beware of, for they wish 
you ill. It's a pretty hand, my lady, 
almost as small as a child's, but there's 
a many lides on it, a many lines, — 
there's one here that I can't quite make 
oat—" 

The woman stopped abruptly, and, 
bending over the hand of the duchess, 
fixed a scrutinizing gaze upon that rosy 
palm. 

But suddenly she dropped it as if 
she had been stung, and uttered a 
suppressed cry. ^ ^ 

"What is the matter?" exclaimed 
the duchess, turning pale. 

"Nothing, lady, nothing," answered 
the woman, in evident confusion ; — 
** nothing, only I must be going. I 
mustn't stay here, or my companions 
will be seeking for me." 

The fortune-teller did not even re- 
main to get the golden reward the 
duchess had offered her. She dropped 
a courtesy, and hurried away into the 
thick of the crowd beyond the treble 
rank of carriages. 

But she was followed by the duke, 
who i>ursued her through that motley 
crowd, and caught her by the arm at 
some distance from the carriage. 

"What was that which frightened 
you upon that lady's hand?" he asked, 
\ breathlessly. 

._ ^, "A mark, sir, — a line I didn't like." 
^ "What was it?" 

^'J can't tell you, sir I I can't, 



answered, almost fiercely. " See ! here 
is a ten-pound note: I will give you 
that if you will answer my question." I 
The woman's eyes lit up «^ **^'» ' 



at the 



sight of the money. She snatched it 
from the duke's hand. 

" The line upon the lady's hand was 
the line of murder," she whispered, 
close in his ear; and, before he could 
ask another question, she had disap- 
peared amongst the crowd. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Lilian's new home. 
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Early upon the morning after the 
night upon which Joseph Maldon had 
secretly visited Arlington Woods, with 
the connivance of the nurse, Martha ji 
Dork, Lilian and her baby, with its 
young attendant, — a nurse-girl who had 
been hired in the town of Mildringtoii, 
— left home upon a hurried journey. 

But they did not go to North Wales, 
as the young surgeon had proposed ;j 
a letter had arrived only that mor 
from Andrew Burton, in which the ; 
chant declared that he was very ill, and 
that he wished much to see his daugh- 
ter Lilian without delay. Tlie young 
girl was too tender-hearted and affec- 
tionate not to be immediately anxious 
to comply with the sick man's request, 
and she appealed to Joseph for advice. 

*'The matter can be managed easily 
enough, my dear," her husband said ; 
'' the air in the neighborhood of Ful- 
ham is very good, and will perhaps 
afford all the change the child requires. 
I will take you up to town, and get you 
some comfortable lodging near North 
Villa, and you will thus be able to see 
as much of your father as you like." 

"And you think that change will 
be sufficient for the child, dear ? " 

" Yes, quite sufficient." m 

The young couple were seated at' feb 
breakfast, and the baby lay in its cra- 
dle by the mother's side. 

She bent over the pretty lace-curtained 
bassinet, .and took the child upon her 
knee. He had just awoke, and had 
opeiied Ms large blue eyes to their full- 
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^'This is the first time my darling 
has awoke since last night," Lilian said. 
^^ I have been almost alarmed, as I never 
knew him to sleep so long before." 

She rocked the child upon her breast, 
but suddenly she looked up, with an ex- 
pression of alarm. 

^^ Joseph," she exclaimed, ''this is 
not my child ! " 

The surgeon bit his lip, but he an- 
swered her with a careless laugh. 

" Not your child, Lilian ! " he said ; 
" you must be dreaming, surely. Whose 
child should it be, if it is not yours ? " 

*' I don't know — I don't know," she 
cried, in a tone of utter bewilderment ; 
" but I can only tell that he is changed. 
I cannot say in what the difference con- 
sists ; but the face of this baby seems 



"And how long do you think I 
slept?" 

" For the best part of an hour, per- 
haps, — no more." 

Both th^se last replies were, as the 
reader knows, unblushing falsehoods. 

Lilian had slept for nearly five hours 
under the influence of the narcotic given 
to her by her husband ; but the prac- 
tised chemist had taken care to put 
back the hands of the little clock over 
the parlor mantel-piece, and those hands 
had only pointed to a quarter to one 
when his wife awoke, though it was in 
reality four o'clock. 

Lilian remembered glancing at the 
clock, as her husband spoke, and she 
had no thought of doubting his word. 

" You did not believe me yesterday, 



different to the face I bent over lastrLilian," said Joseph, after a brief 

pause, " when I told you that the child 
was altered. My practised eye saw the 



night. 

'^The fairies must have changed him, 
then, in that case, my dear," answered 
Joseph Maldon, carelessly. " You say 
that you are certain there is a differ- 
ence between the child you hushed 
asleep last night and the child who is 
>w in your arms ? " 
^es — yes." 
.nd yet you have never left the 
^_ in whfch the child has lain. You 
rei^ember how you dropped off to sleep 
^ last night at the supper-table. I re- 
moved you to the sofa. You remember 
what occurred when vou awoke ? " 

" Yes," answered Lilian ; " the lamp 
was still burning, you were seated by 
the fire smoking your cigar, and the 
baby was asleep in his cradle." 

" Certainly," returned Joseph ; *' and 
immediately afterwards we carried the 
cradle into your bedroom, where you 
lay awake watching the. ^hild for the 
best part of the night, as you were un- 
easy at his sleeping so long." 

" Yes, Joseph — yes, I remember all 
this." 
ri "Very well, my foolish Lilian. 
When, pray, could the fairies or the 
Conspirators whom you suspect have 
if changed your baby?" 
^ it Were you with me all the time that 
- I was asleep, Joseph ? " asked the young 
el \rife. 

f '* Yes," answered the surgeon, unhes- 
L itatingly ; " all the time." 



change in him quicker than yours could 
perceive it. However, there is no cause 
for alarm, my dear ; a few weeks* change 
of air will bring him completely ronnd, 
for he is a strong, healthy child, and I 
think Brompton air will be as advan- 
tageous as any other. I will go out and 
make two or three important visits, and 
will come home in time to take you to 
London by the afternoon train." 

Joseph Maldon kept his word, and at 
two o'clock in the afternoo« the little 
party started from the Mildrington sta* 
tion. They reached London by four, 
took a cab, and drove down to North 
Villa, where they were admitted by the 
old woman who kept guard over that 
dreary habitation. 

Lilian was very anxious to see her 
father. Little love as he had ever shown 
for his only child, her affectionate heart 
yearned towards him ip his hour of 
sickness and sorrow. 

" He has always chilled my heart by 
his cold sternness, Joseph," she said, 
as she sat with her husband in the dark 
sitting-room, waiting for permission to 
ascend to her father's apartment ; '^ but 
surely he will be glad to have me near 
him now. We have such need of affec- 
tion in the day of sickness." 

The nursemaid and baby had been 
taken charge of by the old woman, who 
led the girl into the kUJcfc^<K^^ ^X^set^ 
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there was a fire. There was none in 
the sitting-room, and Lilian shivered as 
she sat in the comfortlesif chamber. 

The old woman reappeared presently. 

''You may come upstairs now," she 
said. " He's well enough to see you ; 
but he's been rare and bad, I can tell 
you ; and, what's more, it strikes me 
he'll never be much better again." 

"Does the doctor say so?" asked 
Lilian, anxiously. 

"Yes, he do, miss, — beggin' your 
pardon, — ma'am, as I should say ; and, 
what's more, your father's face says so 
plainer than eVer the doctor can speak. 
Master was took with another fit just 
like the one he had when you brought 
him home that time, sir," said the old 
woman, addressing Joseph, " and he's 
never been able to hold his head up 



since. He's been layin' on his bed ever^ " Are you going to take Lilian back 



since, and we've had to do for him just 
like a baby ; but yesterday he picked 
up a bit, and insisted upon it as he 
could write a letter ; and, as there was 
no goin' agen him, me and the other 
woman that's nussin' him gave way, 
and he writ that letter to you, ma'am. 
He wouldn't trust nobody else to write 
it, for he's regular untrustful of every 
one." 

" My poor father ! " murmured Lil- 
ian; "my poor father! let me go to 
him immediately." 

She hufried up the dreary staircase, 
np and down which she had gone so 
often in her solitary girlhood. 

She entered the large and handsome- 
ly furnished, though gloomy, chamber 
of the sick man. 

Joseph Maldon followed close behind 
her. 

At the sight of his daughter the in- 
valid uttered an exclamation of joy, but 
his countenance changed as he perceived 
her husband, and he sank back upon 
the pillows which supported him. 

The merchant had much'changed in 
the twelvemonth which had passed since 
last we saw him. 

His face was shrunken, and was of 
the cadaverous white peculiar to sick- 
ness. His form was wasted like his 
face, and he was as feeble as a child. 

A sick-nurse sat near the bed, but 
Andrew Burton's wretched mad wife 
was nowhere to be seen. She was not 



admitted to that sick-chamber, for it 
was felt that her presence could only 
worry and distract the sick mfn. 

Lilian seated herself by the bedside. 
She was« shocked to see the change in 
her father. * 

" Why did you not come alone, Lil- 
ian?" said the invalid. "I thought 
you would have come alone." 

He said this in a cautious whisper, 
only loud enough for his daughter to 
hear, and he hushed her with his finger 
on his lip as she was about to answer 
him. 

Joseph Maldon advanced to the bed. 

"I am sorry to see you so ill, sir," 
he said. 

He stretched out his haiid as he 
spoke ; but Andrew Burton did not take 
it. 




to Kent to-night?" he asked. 

"No, my dear father," exclaimed 
Lilian, " I am going to stay near you. 
Joseph is going to take a lodging for 
me within a short distance of this 
house." 

A sickly gleam of satisfaction stole 
over the countenance of the invalid, but 
he made no remark. 

" I am drowsy," he said, after a 1 
pause ; " drowsy and stupid sometimes. 
I scarcely know where I am, or what I 
am talking about." 

He seemed to sink into a doze a few 
minutes after this, but Lilian kept her 
place by his pillow. 

" Perhaps you would like to stay with 
your father while I go to look for a 
lodging, Lilian?" Joseph 'said. 

" Yes, yes, I will stay, if j'^ou please." 

" But you must promise not to talk 
to him. He must npt be agitated by 
conyersatioQ." 

" I will be as silent as a statue," an- 
swered Lilian. 

Joseph Maldon left the room softly- 
The shadows of evening were falling, 
and darkening the dismal garden oat- 
side the windows ; but Lilian sat pa- 
tiently by the sick man's side, forgetful 
even of her child in her anxiety aboat 
her father. She had sat thus for about 
a quarter of an hour after Joseph's 
departure, whe^ the invalid suddenly 
awoke from his doze, and looked fear- 
fully and almost wildly around Mul 
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*'Is^ he gone?" he cried, "or is he 
here still ? Don't deceive me, whatever 
you do ! Tell me, is he here still ? " 

" Who do you mean, dearest father ? " 
Lilian asked, wonderingly. 

"Who should I mean, child, but 
your husband?" cried the sick man; 
*' who should I mean but your husband, 
— your lawful husband, — the deeper 
the shame to those who let him be so 
for their own wicked purposes. Where 
is he?" 

" If you mean Joseph, he is gone, 
father," answered Lilian ; " but why do 
you say such things of him? He is my 
good and true husband, and I married 
him of my own free will. I married him 
because I loved him, father." 

"Ah, you don't know, child, — you 
don't know," the invalid cried, groan- 
ing aloud, as if in utter despair. 

*'I don't know what, dear father?" 
asked Lilian. 

" You dpn't know the secrets, child, 
— the secrets. Behind the curtain of 
his outer self every man hides some se- 
cret or other. I will tell you the secrets 
of your husband before I die — before I 
die ; and then you will know the reason 
that I say, * Shame upon him who let 
you go with Joseph Maldon to the al- 
tar ! ' " 

Lilian f\illy believed that her father's 
mind was wandering. She attached no 
importance to his words. She knew 
that in fever and delirium people will 
often mistake their best fi'iends for their 
most deadly enemies. . She tried to 
soothe him, but she asked him no ques- 
tions. He lay silent for some minutes,, 
exhausted by the excitement with which 
he had spoken, but presently he asked, 
abruptly, — 

" Where is the woman who nurses 



?» 



mer 

" Here I am, sir," answered the nurse, 
who was a motherly-looking woman ; 
*' here I am, sir, close beside you, and 
i:eady to wait upon you when you want 
me. 

" You saw the man who came into 
the room just now ? " 

"Your son-in-law, sir?" 

" Yes, my son-in-law. You saw him, 
— didn't you?" 

" Yes, sir, I did," answered the#wo- 



man ; " and a very nice, kind-spoken 
gentleman h'e seemed." 

" Listen to me ! " exclaimed Andrew 
Burton, fiercely. " If that man comes 
into this room while I lie here, let him 
touch nothing, — not a glass, not a bot- 
tle, not so much as a cup of water. 
Watch him, and watch him closely, for 
he is dangerous. If he has the chance 
he will poison me ! " 

"Father!" cried Lilian, indignant- 
ly, " how can you say such' a wicked 
thing?" 

The nurse put her finger on her lip, 

" Hush, miss ! " she said, " your poor 
papa is delirious." 

'^''No," exclaimed Andrew Burton, 
with convulsive energy, " I am not de- 
lirious ; I swear that I speak the solemn 
truth. Joseph Maldon is a poisoned ! " 

Lilian remained silent. She felt that 
the woman must be right, and that her 
father's brain must be indeed terribly 
disordered. 

While this scene was taking place, 
Joseph Maldon was searching the neigh- 
borhood of Walham Green for a com- 
fortable lodging for his wife. The 
young surgeon had no idea of spending 
much money upon the wife who had 
brought him a fortune. He wished to 
secure a lodging that would cost very 
little money,. and he wished also to find 
as obscure a neighborhood as could be 
found so near London. 

He had his own reasons for wishing 
that his wife and the infant with her 
should be placed entirely out of the 
reach of the family at Arlington Woods. 

For this reason he had spread the 
report that Lilian and the child had 
started for North Wales. 

The neighborhood of Walham Green 
is, perhaps, one of the quietest neigh- 
borhoods about London ; and in a back' 
road, leading past market-gardens and 
solitary villas, Joseph Maldoii stopped 
to observe a row of small shops. 

The shop at the corner of the row 
was of that kind that is very often 
called a "general" shop. Grocery, 
stationery, fancy goods, ironmongery, 
and, above all, a very handsome display 
of cutlery, adorned the window, while 
over the door was painted the name of 
"John Primmins, licensed dealer in 
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tea, snuff, tobacco, etc., etc." Behind 
one of the brightly polished panes of 
glass in the window hung a placard, an- 
nouncing that furnished lodgings were 
to be let to a gentleman or lady. 

Everything about the house and shop 
looked peculiarly bright and clean. 

Joseph Maldon was attracted by this. 
He opened the little half-glass door of 
the shop and entered. 

The Cheap Jack was standing behind 
the counter, weighing an ounce of tea 
for an urchin of about seven years old. 

Our old friend had yielded to the so- 
licitations of Percival Holmwood, and 
had consented to abandon his wander- 
ing life and to withdraw Aurora from 
her theatrical avocations. 

But with the sturdy pride aiid honest 
independence peculiar to him, he had 
refused to accept one shilling from the 
young millionnaire, and had purchased 
the stock in trade and good-will of this 
little shop out of his own savings. 

He had added his own stock in trade 
to the original stock of the small chand- 
ler who had sold him the business, and 
had thus given a very gorgeous appear- 
ance to his shop window. 

His lively manners, and the compli- 
mentary language in which he addressed 
his customers, had made him a great 
favorite in the neighborhood, and his 
business answered almost as well as it 
had done in the old day^ when he and 
Aurora had wandered about the coun- 
try in the van. 

Mr. Frimmins looked up as Joseph 
Maldon entered, and was surprised to 
see a gentleman of a very different ap- 
pearance to that of the generality of his 
customers. 

" What did you please to want, sir ? " 
he said. " Stand out of the way, my 
little dear, and let me hear what the 
gentleman may please to want. If it's 
anythink in the Sheffield cutlery way, 
sir, you won't get better served at any 
shop in England ; not at the largest 
hemporium as is. If it's anythink in 
the jewellery line, light and fancy, war- 
ranted real precious stones, and the best 
imitation gold, I can serve you well, 
sir, and serve you truly, if — " 

*' Stop, stop, my good man," ex- 
claimed Joseph, eager to interrupt the 
Cheap Jack's eloqaence, "you're quite 



mistaken. I want npthing of thid kind. 
I see that you have lodgings to let, and 
I wish to ascertain if they would suit 
my wife." 

" Suit her ! " cried John Primmins. 
"Why, if she was the Hempress of 
Roosia, which, judging from her hus- 
band's aristocratic appearance, she 
might be, they'd' suit her, and suit her 
weU." 

" Aurora ! " 

He called to his adopted daughter, 
and a moment afterwards the door be- 
tween the shop and the parlor opened, 
and the young girl stood upon the 
threshold. Joseph Maldon started at 
the , sight of the beautiful face that met 
his gaze. 

" Is this young lady your daughter? " 
he asked. 

"She's my adopted daughter," an- 
swered John. " She may be the heiress 
of a dook for aught I know ; but if she 
was twenty times my child she couldn't 
be dearer to me nor better to me than 
she is. The gentleman wants to see 
the lodgings, Aurora," he added, turn- 
ing to his protegee. 

The young girl led the way to the 
room over the shop, which was prettily 
furnished and exquisitely Heat and 
clean, like everything else in the small 
establishment. 

Opening out of this room there was 
a pretty bed-chamber, in which Aurora 
said a second bed could be placed for 
the nursemaid. 

The rent she asked was moderate, 
and the bargain was quickly settled. 

How little did Aurora know that a 
wonder-working and mysterious Provi- 
dence had brought this man across her 
pathway, and that through sucb humble 
means her own destiny was to be ac- 
complished ! 

Joseph Maldon went away to fetch 
his wife, and Aurora ran d^wn to the 
shop to talk to her adopted father. 

" We shall be quite rich, dear father," 
she said, gayly. " This lady is to give 
us a pound a week for the rooms, and 
that, added to the mone^ you make by 
the business, will .render us people of 
fortune. But 1 hope the lady will be 
agreeable and inclined to be sociable 
with us. What shall we do if she's re- 
served and haughty?" 
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" Haughty to you, my precious pet ! " 
exclaimed Mr. Primmins; "I should 
like to see her at it, that's all ; I'd give 
her notice, and make her march out of 
these premises in double-quick time, if 
she came any of those games with you." 

Aurora ran away to consult Friscilla 
— an elderly woman who waited upon 
the Cheap Jack and his adopted child 
— about the reception of the neW lodg- 
er. The young girl assisted to arrange 
the rooms with her own delicate hands, 
and- gave them a simple grace and 
beauty which could never have been 
bestowed upon them by a ruder touch. 

It was dark, and the candles were 
lighted, when Lilian and her maid ar- 
rived. Aurora was delighted with the 
appearance of the young wife. She con- 
ducted the nursemaid and baby into the 
bed-chamber, where a fire had been 
lighted for the comfort of the child, and 
then returned to the sitting-room with 
Lilian. 

Prispilla brought the trunks and car- 
pet-bags into the apartment, and Mr. 
Primmins presented himself to welcome 
the new inmate beneath his roof. 

Lilian was fascinated by the beauty 
and amiability of Aurora. 

" How happy I shall be here ! ■ ' she 
cried. " You will be a companion, a 
sister, to me, — will you not, dear girl ? " 
she added, embracing Aurora. " I have 
never had a sister, and my life has been 
a very lonely one." 

" Then you'll just suit her, mum," 
exclaimed Mr. Primmins, " for my poor 
dear has been an adopted child, and 
she's never had no brothers nor sisters, 
nor fathers nor mothers, except me ; 
and it aint to be expected as I could be 
all to her, unless I was like one of my 
own hundred-bladed ShelHeld knives, 
which is a corkscrew, and a gimblet, 
and a toothpick, and a fruit-knife all in 
one. Lor' bless you, mum I " added the 
Cheap Jack, entliusiastically , " if you'll 
only be a friend to my little beauty 
here, you may have the lodgings for 
nothin', and I shall think it a favor, 
your stoppin' in^'em.*^' 

Joseph Maldon had parted with his 
wife at the door of her new lodging. 
He took a cab and returned to London, 
where he drove to the railway-station. 



which he reached in time to catch the 
mail-train for Mildrington. 



CHAPTER XLVn. 

THE MAD-HOUSE. 

The companionship of Aurora was 
a constant source of happines3 to the 
young wife. But for this companion- 
ship Lilian would have been very sor- 
rowful and heavy-hearted in the absence 
of the husba^nd she loved ; but Mr. 
Primmins* adopted child comforted her 
by such tender sympathy as an affec- 
tionate sister might have given, and the 
days passed peacefully', and almost jo}^- 
ously, in the humble household. 

The presence of the child was a pleas- 
ure to evey one ; and even Mr. John 
Primmins learned to nurse the baby, 
who was a bright, merry-hearted, laugh- 
ing child, always ready to smile and 
crow in answer to every loving word 
addressed to him. 

Percival Holm wood, the young mil- 
lionnaire,was a frequent visitor at Wal- 
ham Green. In the world, the elegant 
young man was noted for his eccentric 
manners, his satirical speeches, his 
mocking laughter at all the passing fol- 
lies of the day ; but here he was natu- 
ral and unaffected, sometimes joyous, 
sometimes melancholy, but always his 
honest, unpretending self. 

He never alluded to. the fancied re- 
lationship between himself and Aurora ; 
but there was a brotherly » familiarity, 
mingled with a gentle, half-reverential 
tenderness in his manner, that showed 
he still beReved the yoiing nameless 
foundling to be his sister. 

Did Aurora believe this? Did she 
think that Percival Holmwood was in- 
deed her brother ? No ; she did not, 
she could npt, think it. She had tried 
to do so, she had tried to realize the 
idea that she had a holy claim upon his 
tenderness, a sacred title to his affec- 
tion ; but she could not. 

'* I do not love him," she thought. 
" If he were my brother, I should sure- 
ly cling to him with all a sister's love." 

It was tj^us she argued ; and she ha^ 
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good reason to do so, for there was 
something hidden deep in the inmost 
jrecesses of her pure heart which was 
not a sisterly affection for the young 
millionnaire. 

She treuibled at the sound of his foot- 
fall, when he crossed the little shop and 
entered the pretty parlor, in which *she 
sat at her music or needlework. She 
trembled at the Qound of that familiar 
footstep. Her cheek paled as he ap- 
proached her ; her voice fell as she ad- 
di'essed him. 

In all things she sympathized with 
him. If he was sad, she, too, was sor- 
rowful ; and in his hours of mersiment, 
her spirits rose wild and joyous, as the 
harmonious warblings of a forest bird. 

Hers was indeed no sisterly affection ; 
it was something more. 

She had told Lili&n all that she was 
at liberty to reveal of her own history 
and of Fercival's, and they had talked 
seriously and earnestly upon the sub- 
ject. 

" I cannot believe that you and Mr. 
Holmwood are brother and sister," Lil- 
ian said, *' for there is no likeness be- 
tween you ; and however dissimilar feat- 
ures and complexion may be, there is 
generally some resemblance of expres- 
sion between those who are so nearly 
related." 

'^ And you can trace no resemblance 
between us ? " asked Aurora. 

" Not the slightest." 

" Yet Mr. Holmwood seems to be so 
very positive upon the subject," Aurora 
urged. 

" Because he has never considered it 
seriously. He stood alone in the world, 
and he was pleased to think that he had 
found a sister. It is very ,easy to be- 
lieve that which we wish to believe." 

" But the portrait of his mother, — that 
portrait which so strongly resembles 



me." 

" The resemblance may be acci- 
dental," answered Lilian \ " nay, more, 
how do you know that the portrait 
really is that of Mr. Holmwood's 
mother? Those who gave him the 
miniature may have been mistaken." 

Aurora sighed as her friend said this. 

" What a mystery I " she exclaimed ; 
" how dark and mysterious it all is ! " 

*' Yes, dearest girl" ansii^ered Lilian, 



"but when you least expect it this 
dark mystery may be unravelled." 

She little knew how soon her words 
were to be fulfilled. She little knew 
that she herself was to be the instru- 
ment through which the clue to that 
double mystery would be discovered. 

Poor Lilian had need of kind and de- 
voted friends to support her in her hour 
of trial, for all things seemed cruelly 
dark ahd gloomy at North Villa. An- 
drew Burton was still confined to his 
chamber. He was no longer delirious, 
but he was a feeble old man, deprived 
of the use of his limbs, dependent upon 
the services of others, helpless and sub- 
missive. 

In this state he clung to his daughter. 
He had been no loving father, as we 
know. He had been reserved and 
gloomy, and had frozen the warm cur- 
rent of affection in the innocent heart 
of his only child. But in this hour of 
sickness and sorrow he turned to her 
for comfort, and he never turned to her 
in vain. She spent a great parf of 
every day in his gloomy chamber, talk- 
ing to him, reading to him, tending on 
him, with patient and untiring devo- 
tion. 

She had her fbother also to attend to ; 
but Mrs. Burton was now hopelessly 
and incurably mad; nay, more, she 
was subject at times to sudden fits of 
violence, and the doctors never 'allowed 
her daughter to remain long with her. 

But upon one occasion Lilian's gentle 
heart experienced a cruel shock. 

Upon one of her daily visits to North 
Villa, she was going to her mother's 
room, after having watched her father 
fall into a calm and peaceful sleep, 
when she was stopped by the family 
doctor, who met her half-way in the 
gloomy corridor that led from her 
father's room to that occupied by^his 
unhappy wife. 

" You cannot see your mother to-day, 
Mrs. Maldon," the doctor said. 

"Why not?" 

"Because she has gone." 

" Gone ! Where? " exclaimed Lilian. 

" I regret to say that we have been 
compelled to remove her to a private 
asylum at Wandsworth. We had a 
terrible scene here last night. Your 
poor mother was very violent, and tried 
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to force her way to your father's room, 
where I fear she would have committed 
some desperate act." 

Lilian clasped her hands despairingly. 

"My poor mother!" she cried, — 
" my unhappy mother ! What a cruel 
fate ! She is alone, then, — alone in a 
madhouse, in the care of strangers I " 

'• Do not fear that she will be treated 
•unkindly," said the doctor. " I will 
answer for it that she will be taken 
care of." 

" Oh, yes, sir, I understand you ! " ex- 
claimed Lilian, bitterly ; " my wretched 
mother will be cared for, I doubt not. 
But how? Do you think that hired 
nurses will have patience with her way- 
ward moods, — her wild fancies? Do 
yoii think they will endure the caprices 
of madness ? Oh, pray let me go and 
see her ! Tell me where she is, that I 
may at least do something to comfort 
her in her loneliness." 

"You will wear yourself out, Mrs. 
Maldon," said the doctor, "in ^''our 
attendance upon both parents." 

" I do not care J " exclaimed Lilian ; 
" life was given us that we should do 
our duty, even though we should die in 
the struggle." 

Early the next morning Lilian went 
to the mad-house at Wadsworth. She 
found her mother in a chamber which 
was comfortably furnished, but which 
was, notwithstanding, dark and gloomy. 
The wretched woman was calmer and 
more resigned than she had been for 
some time. The asylum discipline had 
done its work. The mother recognized 
her daughter, and talked to her with 
perfect composure. 

Lilian found the doctor who was pro- 
prietor of the asylum to be a sensible 
and kind-hearted man. He sympathized 
tvith her sorrow for her mother's state, 
and promised to do all in his power to 
secure her comfort. 

Lilian went almost every day to per- 
form the sacred duty of consoling this 
poor demented creature. Every day 
she found her mother quieter and more 
rational ; but every day she saw also 
that the mad woman was weaker in 
bodily health. 

It seemed as if she were falling away, 
and that, as her physical power de- 
creased, the clearness of her intellect 



returned. She talked upon many sub- 
jects, but rarely mentioned Jier husband. 
There appeared to be some dark memo- 
ries connected with his name, — memo- 
ries that she shuddered to recall. , 

Matters had gone on thus for upwards 
of two months. It was now towards 
the close of May, and Lilian .and 
Aurora were as intimate as sisters. 

Lilian had treated her companion 
with perfect confidence. She had told 
Aurora the melancholy secrets of 'her 
own home, — the madness of her mother, 
and the constant ill-health and gloomy 
reserve of her father. Aurora had often 
begged to be allowed to accompany 
Lilian to Wandsworth on her daily 
visits of duty, but she had always been 
refused. Lilian had feared that by 
some unhapp}'' accident her mother 
might be seized with a fit of violence 
which would alarm and agitate the 
yOung girl. 

But now there seemed no chance of 
this. Mrs. Burton was always perfectly 
calm and rational, and Lilian thought 
that perhaps the sight of a young and 
beautiful girl, who would treat her with 
gentleness and consideration, might 
have a cheering effect upon her. 

So one bright May morning Lilian 
proposed to Aurora that they should 
visit the asylum together. 

The young girl gladly assented. It 
was an errand of charity, and her gener- 
ous heart expanded at the idea of being 
of use to another. She collected to- 
gether some pretty trifles • that she 
thought might please and amuse the 
wandering mind of the lunatic, and 
prepared to accompany her friend. 

She looked more than usually lovely 
that morning, in. her simple summer 
dress of lilac muslin, and her broad- 
leaved straw hat, with its careless knot 
of pale-blue ribbon. 

As she was leaving the house with 
Lilian, Percival Holmwood drove up to 
the door in his light, elegant phaeton. 

" I came to invite you to join me in 
a drive, ladies," he said ; " it is so 
charming a morning that I thought you 
could scarcely wish to remain at home." 

Lilian explained to him where they 
werfe going. 

" Let me drive you over to Wands- 
worth, then," he aaid\ "^^^C^ ^^sis* 
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until your errand is accomplished, and 
can then drive you to Richmond." 

Aurora's eyes brightened at the 
thought of the drive. Her early life, 
ahd her poetical temperament, had com- 
bined to make her passionately fond of 
all beautiful and rural scenery. 

It was arranged, therefore, that Per- 
cival Holmwood should drive thepa to 
the asylum, and that he should wait an 
hour while they visited Mrs. Burton. 

They reached Wandsworth very 
quickly. Percival handed the ladies 
from the vehicle, and waited patiently 
while they entered the house. 

The mad woman lay in a peaceful 
sleep. The two girls would not allow 
the attendant to arouse her. They 
both stood by the bedside, watching 
until she should awake. 

They did not wait more than ten 
minutes before she opened her eyes 
slowly, and gazed upon the face on 
which the rays of sunshine streamed 
through a crevice in the closed shutters. 

It was Aurora'-s face that was thus 
Illuminated by the sun. She had thrown 
off her hat as she entered the room, and 
she stood at the foot of the bed, exactly 
opposite to the mad woman. 

Mrs. Burton uttered a wild cry. 

" Go away ! " she shrieked j " go 
away ! you are a ghost, — a pale, accus- 
ing spirit! Why do you come to 
torment me? Heaven knows that I 
have repented; Heaven knows that I 
have suffered for my^ sins. Why do 
you come to terrify me ? " 

Lilian murmured some comforting 
words, but Aurora interrupted her. 

" Let me speak, Lilian," she cried, — 
"let me speak. ' There is some mys- 
tQvy in all this. Heaven grant that we 
may find the clue to it." 

She knelt down by the bedside, and 
took the mad woman's hand in her own. 

" I am no spirit," she said, gently. 
" I do not come here to accuse you. I 
am only a poor nameless girl, who has 
but one wish, one most ardent desire, 
and that is, to discover the secret of her 
birth. From what you said just now, 
I think that 3'ou can help me to find 
out that secret. Oh, if it be so, speak ! 
— for Heaven's sake, speak ! Do you 
know anj one who resembles me?" 
''I did know some onej" exclaimed 



the lunatic, '^ years, and years, and 
years ago ; but she is dead." 
^ " Was she very like me ? " 

" So like you that I still think you 
must be her ghost." 

^' She was my mother, perhaps," said 
Aurora. 

'^ No ; she never had but one child, 
and he was a boy." 

"A boy?" 

" Yes ; a poor, deserted, outcast 
child; an outcast in the streets of 
Paris, — a helpless child." 

"In the streets of Paris?" cried 
Aurora, wildly ; " it must be Percival 
of whom you speak." 

" Percival ! " murmured the mad 
woman ; " no, no, he had no name." 

" Yes, it must be he," cried Aurora ; 
"telljime, tell me, for pity's sake, if 
that ]|oy were living, if he had grown 
to manhood, and were here by your 
bedside, would 3'ou reveal to him the 
secret of his birth ? " 

" I would," exclaimed Mrs. Burton, 
— "I would. It ;p<rould be some atone- 
ment for my sin ; but let me see him 
alone; no one else must hear that 
story.** 

"you shall see him alone," cried 
Aurora. " Come, Lilian, come. Provi- 
dence has brought us hither this day.'* 

She hurried Lilian from the room, 
and five minutes afterwards Percival 
Holmwood entered with the doctor. 

The mad woman uttered a cry as she 
looked upon the young man. 

" His father's face," she exclaimed, 
— " his father's face, as like as if the 
dead had come back to life." 



CHAPTER XLVHL 



A BEVELATIOK OF THE PAST. 



How strange and mysterious are 
indins ways of life ! Percival He 



the 
winding ways of life ! Percival Holm- 
wood, the nameless child, the mother- 
less and fatherless orphan, who had 
undergone such strange vicissitudes of 
fortune as rarely fall to the lot of ipan, 
stood now by the bedside of the dying 
mad woman, and for the first time felt 
that he was upon the eve of obtaining 
some clue to the mystery of his life. 
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Could it be, that after so many years 
of patient search,— after years of hope 
which had at last died away before the 
cruel force of despair, — could it be 
that accident had thrown him into the 
presence of a person who could reveal 
to him the long^hiddeu secret of his 
birth? 

Mrs. Burton lay for some moments 
staring at him with a strange and Va- 
cant gaze. It seemed as if her brief 
agitation^ had been too much for her, 
and that the light of reas<^, which had 
been newly kindled in her poor, wan- 
dering mind, had once more deserted 
her, and left her again a maniac. 

It was an awful pause for Percival 
Holm wood, -^ an agony of suspense 
which was almost too painful to bear. 

" She is mad," he thought, despair- 
ingly, *' and her words are meaningless 
as they are wild. I have been deluded 
by the fancy of a mad woman." 

But suddenly the invalid spoke again. 

" Yes," she murmured ; *' you have 
your father's face, not your mother's. 
It is he you resemble." 

These words startled Percival Holm- 
wood ; for he remembered that he bore 
np resemblance to the portrait which 
he wore in his bosom, — the portrait 
that had been given to him as that of 
his mother. 

The words of the mad woman were, 
perhaps, not altogether meaningless, 
and, if it were so, how eagerly would 
his ears open to receive any portion of 
the truth ! 

" Tell me," he cried, — " tell me, I 
conjure you, do you know anything of 
my father ? " 

*' I do," answered Mrs. Burton. " I 
know too much, too much,<too much ! 
Would that I had never heard his 
narael " ' 

'*• Speak, then ; speak, I implore 
3'ou ! " cried Percival ; " tell me all." 

" I will speak," answered the inva- 

* lid ; " but I must speak to you alone ; 
it is a secret, — a guilty, cruel secret, 
that must only be told to you, and not 
to 3'ou until yo8 have sworn never to re- 
veal it. I will not speak* till we are 
alone." 

Mrs. Burton looked as she spoke to- 

• wards the mad-house doctor, who was 
still standing by the side of the bed. 



"O sir," exclaimed Percival Holm- 
wood, appealing to this gentleman, 
" leave us, — leave us, I implore you. 
Let me hear what this lady has to say. 
The secrets of life and death may hang 
upon her syllables. Let me hear her, 
I implore you I " 

" I will leave you if I can do so with 
safety," the doctor answered, gravely. 

He bent over the sick-bed, felt the 
pulse of the patient, and laid his hand 
upon her brow. 

"I can safely leave you," he said, 
after having done this. "I shall be 
close^at hand, and you can summon me 
when your interview is concluded." 

He left the apartment, and Percival 
seated himself in a chair by the bed- 
side. 

He took the miniature from his 
bosom, and handed it to Mrs. Burton. 

' ' Do you recognize that face ? " he 
asked. 

" Yes," answered the mad woman, 
with a wild cry, "it is the face c^ -is' 
tella Duvernay." 

" And of my mother ? " 

" Yes, your unhappy mother." 

The young man raised the portrait 
to his lips, and kissed it with reveren- 
tial tenderness. 

" My unhappy mother ! " he said, re- 
peating Mrs. Burton's words; "she 
was not happy, then ? " 

" Happy ? No ; she was persecuted 
by those who should have loved and 
protected her ; she was murdered by, 
those who should have sheltered and 
cherished her." 

" Murdered ! " exclaimed Percival, 
with a cry of horror. 

" Yes, murdered ! " returned Mrs. 
Burton. " There are other murders 
than those deeds of violence and blood- 
shed in which the assassin's dagger is 
plunged into his victim's breast ; there 
is the slow and terrible murder which 
is done by torturing words and cruel 
deeds, — the murder in which the heart 
is killed, slowly but surel}', inch by 
inch, and hour by hour." 

*' O Heaven ! " cried the young mil- 
lionnaire ; " this is too homble." 

"Give me that picture," said Mrs. 
Burton." 
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and then touched a spring in the gold 
framework. Often as Pereival Holm- 
wood had scrutinized the j^icture, he 
had never discovered this secret spring. 

A portion of the gold back of the 
portrait slid away, revcAling a small 
inner plate of gold, upon which these 
words were engraven : — 

" Estella. Broken-hearted, widowed, 
and childless; but some day to be 
avenged." 

Pereival Holmwood gazed long and 
earnestly upon these words, but he did 
not speak. The brief inscription seemed 
to tell a terrible story ; but he scarcely 
dared to guess the meaning of the dark 
emigma. 

" Tell me — tell me ! " he cried, after 
a pause; "you know the history of 
her to whom those words allude. You 
will reveal it to me, — will you not? " 

" I will," answered Mrs. Burton ; 
" but you must be patient with me, for 
mygjody and mind are alike feeble, and 
*the story is a long and painful one. 
The part which I had in it has been the 
curse of my life. The remorse and 
misery I have suffered have destroyed 
my mind. But I am not always mad. 
It is only when I think too long of the 
dark history of the past that my mind 
wanders, and my senses leave me. I am 
'^ calm to-day, and I know what I am 
saying. You believe that, — do you 
not?" 

" I do," answered Pereival, earnestly. 

" Then you will be patient with me, 
and I will tell you all. I must begin at 
the beginning, or I shall never be able 
clearly to reveal the dark history. 
Eight-and-twenty years ago I was in a 
very humble position of life. My par- 
ents were poor but respectable, and I 
went out into the world as lady's-maid, 
in a family whose country-seat was near 
the village in which I was bom and 
brought up. This family travelled, and 
I went to Paris with my mistress, who 
was a haughfjy, overbearing woman, 
and in whose service I began to feel 
very, uncomfortable. She had no con- 
sideration for me, but treated me like 
a slave, keeping me closely employed 
at needlework all day, and sitting up, 
to await her return from some party, 
Jbalf the night. This was nearly killing 
me^^and I resolved on seeking another 



situation ; I had been educated some- 
what above my station, and I under- 
stood a little of the French language. 
This ^labled me to procure a new situ- 
ation with very little difficulty, and I 
was fortunate enough to secure one in 
which I was told the work would be 
light, a^d the wages good. 

"This new situation was in the 
household of the Marquis Hector Du- 
vemay, one of the proudest and wealth- 
iest of the nobility of France. I was 
to attend up6n his only daughter, Mad- 
emoiselle Paulina, and I was to accom- 
pany my young mistress upon her jour- 
ney from Paris, where she had been 
spending the winter with her father, the 
Marquis, to Chateau Duvernay, the 
family seat, which was situated in a 
lonely part of Normandy. 

" I began my new life therefore in 
this solitary country mansion, which 
was dismal in spite of its grandeur, 
and gloomy i^ spite of its luxury. 

" But I had not been deceived ; my 
work was light, and my mistress, Mad- 
emoiselle Paulina, gave me nothing to 
complain of. She was reserved and 
proud, and very rarely addressed me ; 
but, when she did speak to me, she al- 
ways spoke mildly. 

" Amongst the servants was the valet 
of the marquis, an Englishman ; he was 
sulky, silent, and reserved in his man- 
ners, but apparently upon very confi- 
dential terms with his master. 

" This man was Andrew Burton, my • 
future husband. 

" Both the marquis isind his daughter 
were in deep mourning, and scarcely 
any visitors came 4}0 the chateau. I 
was told th%t this was in consequence 
of the recent death of Estella Duver- 
nay, the twin sister of Mademoiselle 
Paulina, who had died suddenly a few 
months before at the chateau. 

" I wgis shown the monument of this 
young lady, which adorned the church of 
the village, while her coffin lay buried in 
one of the etone compartments of a 
huge vault, in which the*remains of the 
Duvernay family were deposited. 

" I could not help thinking much of 
this young lady, who had died so sud- 
denly, in the prime of 3^outh and beauty, 
and I asked^many questions respecting 
her ; but none of the servants could tell 
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me much. No one but her father and 
sister had been with Mademoiselle 
Estella when she died. The village 
doctor had been summoned, but had 
only arrived when it was too late ; and 
no one could tell of what disease the 
poor girl had died. 

" At first I thought much upojQ this 
melancholy subject, and the long cor- 
ridors of Chateau Duvernay seemed to 
me to be haunted by the pale ghost of 
my mistress's dead sister ; but, by slow 
degrees, these painful thoughts wore 
away, and I began to feel comfortable 
in my new home. 

" It was at this time, when I had al- 
most forgotten the death of Mademoi- 
selle Estella, thut an apcident occurred, 
which revealed to me the dark secret of 
Chateau Duvernay. 

" The principal saloon of the chateau 
^as a splendid apartment, and opening 
out of it there were several smaller 
chambers, one of which was situated 
at the extreme end of the building, and 
formed part of a turret at the angle of 
the chateau. 

" This inner chamber was rarely 
occupied by any one except the mar- 
quis, who often sat for hours alone in 
this chamber with the door locked from 
"within. 

" At such times nobody dared to ap- 
proach the haughty master of the 
house. 

" But upon this day I had been sent 
to the apartment by my young mistress, 
^vho had been reading to her father, and 
"who had left her book behind her. 

" I entered the room. It was quite 
empty; and, after having found the 
book for which I h^d been sent, I 
could not resist the temptation of ex- 
amining the costly decorations of the 
chamber. 

*' The walls were adorned with pic- 
tures of wonderful value. The furni- 
ture was dark and heavy, but magnifi- 
cent; and, amongst the objects that 
most struck me, was a sideboard or 
cabinet of carved oak and massive 
gilding. 

^' I knelt down before this cabingb to 
examine it more closely. 

" One of the gilded ornaments was 
dull and tarnished, and, anxious to be 



of use, I rubbed it with my hand, in 
the hope of restoring its brightness. 

" As I did so, I was nearly knocked 
backwards by a sudden movement of 
the cabinet, which wheeled awa}^ from 
the wall and ad vanced* towards me. 

^' I had touched a secret spring.- 

" Behind the cabinet was revealed an 
opening in the wall, which was evi- 
dently the commencement of a liidden 
passage, leading, I knew not whither. 

" I was about to examine further, 
when I was startled by a harsh voice, 
which demanded what I was doing. 

" I turned round, and beheld the 
Marquis Duvernay." 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE ]^YSTERIOUS LETTER. 

In spite of the pleadings of his bet- 
ter reason, the Duke of Arlington suf- 
fered himself to be disturbed by the 
strange words of the gipsy upon Epsom 
Downs. 

He tried in vain to argue with him- 
self that the woman was an ignorant 
impostor, who pretended to a knowl- 
edge of that art whicfi had never 4)een 
other than a delusion, even in the hands 
of the wisest men. 

Why, then, should he remember her 
words ? Why should he brood so long 
and wearily over their dark meaning? 

He had seen the expression of terror 
which had come over the gipsy's face 
as she dropped the hand of the duchess. 

That, at least, was genuine. Pre- 
tender though t^e woman might be, 
that look of horror and alarm was, at 
least, real. 

Gerald Mortimer returned to the 
carriage. He found his wife still laugh- 
ing and talking ga3'ly with Percival 
Holmwood. 

'' Did you pursue that woman, Ger- 
ald?" she asked, as the duke ap- 
proached. 

"Yes," answered Gerald, with evi- 
dent embarrassment. 

" And did you find out the cause of 
her absurd conduct? " 

" She declined to tell me the reason 
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of her behavior. Pray do not alarm 
yourself about it, my dear Blanche," 
added the duke, kindly ; " there is no 
truth in anything these women say." 

*' Oh, I am perfectly aware of that," 
the duchess answered, laughing ; " but 
I thought there might be some hidden 
meaning in the woman's conduct; I 
thought it might be a trick to extort 
money." 

The duke started as his wife said this ; 
he felt a sudden sentiment of relief. 

What more likely than that the 
gipsy's conduct had been pursued with 
the idea of exciting curiosity, and thus 
obtaining a larger reward than she 
might have won by more honest 
means? 

The woman was only a skilful ac- 
tress, after all, and he had suffered 
himself to be fooled by her trickery. 

He repeated this to himself over and 
over again ; yet still the dreadful words 
haunted him. 

" Still he remembered that strange 
declaration : — 

" The mark upon the lady's hand is 
the mark of murder ! " 

He remembered that mysterious 
meeting with the White Phantom in the 
dark chancel of St. George's Church. 

That shadowy ^being had declared 
that nis young and innocent-seeming 
wife was a murderess, — the murderess 
of her lover, Hubert Monkton." 

With these thoughts in his mind, the 
duke sat silent and gloomy as the car- 
riage drove from Epsom to London. 

He was not unobserved. The limpid 
blue eyes of the duchess glanced fur- 
tively towards his face every now and 
then, though she appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in conversation with Percival 
Holm wood, who sat opposite to her. 

She addressed the duke several times, 
and endeavored to draw him into the 
conversation ; but each time he answered 
her absently, and she was compelled to 
abandon her attempt. 

A dark shadow stole over her own 

face as she perceived the preoccupation 

of her husband's mind. The heart of 

the guilty woman was no stranger to 

. fear, and she dreaded some peril to 

herself in the change that w:^ appar- 

ent In the duke's manner. 



the splendid dinner-table in Cavendish 
Square, and the duchess looked almost 
like a queen at the head of that aristo- 
cratic board. She wore a dress of 
peach-colored velvet, and a diamond 
coronet glittered upon her alabaster 
brow. There were many lovely Vomen 
assembled at that dinner-table, but the 
beauty of Blanche Mortimer outshone 
all rivalry. 

Percival Holmwood was one of the 
guests at that dinner-party. He was a 
constant visitor in Cavendish Square, 
and received invitations to every fite 
or entertainment given by the duchess. 

He knew the reason of this, and he 
felt no gratitude for the attention 
which he received. He knew that 
Blanche Mortimer feared him. 

A large party met in the evening, 
and the duchess sat in a small boudoir 
leading out of the long suite of draw- 
ing-rooms, surrounded by the most 
aristocratic of her guests. 

It was a privilege to enter this inner 
chamber, — this sanctum sanctorum of 
the world of fashion. But Percival 
Holmwood was there. He stood close 
beside the low, luxurious seat of velvet 
and gold upon which the duchess re- 
clined, half buried in the crimson pil- 
lows. . It seemed to her as if this man 
pursued her. He was near her every- 
where she went, constant as her 
shadow. 

Yet she dared not defy him, she 
dared not banish him from her pres- 
ence, for she felf that he knew, at least, 
some part of the secret of her crime. 

The party assembled in the boudoir 
were busy discussing a fitCy which was 
to be given by the Marchioness of 
Cromton, at her villa, near Twicken-. 
ham. This fite was to be a masked 
ball, held in the lovely grounds of the 
villa, which sloped down to the brink 
of the Thames. 

These grounds were to be illuminated 
with colored lamps, J\nd it was prophe- 
sied that a scQne of enchantment was 
to be prepared to surprise the e^-es of 
the fashionable world. 

" The marchibness has kept her ar- 
rangements the most profound secret," 
said one of the gentlemen ; '• but, not- 
wittistanding her precautions, all kinds 
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that there are to be baikds of Swiss 
minstrels ; that there is to be an Al- 
pine village bailt upon the borders of 
the Thames, and lighted with lamps in 
imitation of stars. They say that there 
are to be gondolas upon the river, and 
fairy-like bridges thrown from one shore 
to the other. In short, I know npt 
what there is that is not promised at 
this unprecedented entertainment. Of 



course, your Grace will honor it with straoage a^d almost inexplicable dread 



your presence," added the young man, 
turning to the duchess, " or the mar- 
chioness will find her fete a failure, in 
spite of all the Swiss minstrels and 
Chinese jugglers in Europe and Asia,'* 
" I have promised to go," answered 
Blanche Mortimer, with a smile. 
" And in what costume ? " 
" That is my secret, Mr. Fothering- 
ton," replied the duchess. " Mystery 
and secrecy are the greatest charms of 
a masked ball." * 

" Especially in Paris," said Percival 
Holmwood, quietly. 

The duchess looked up suddenly, and 
met the oyes of the millionnaire. 

The delicate tints of her complexion 
had blanched. 

Her heart sank within her as she re- 
membered that awful meeting with the 
pc-^ dead in the anteroom of the box at the 
DJt^ Parisian opera-house. 
^- What if she were to see the dead 
h^l once more at this English ball? A 
i terrible fear came over her, and she 
^1 felt, for a few moments, that she would 
res- 1 Hot have courage to enter upon the 
sstrficene of festivity. . 
e. I It seemed as if Percival Holmwood 
dc^lad read her inmost thoughts^ 
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self. Had she been the dupe of some 
optical deiusion? 

No, no. She had seen the features 
of her dead lov^r. Every line of that 
ghastly face had been distinct and pal- 
pable before her. It was no shadowy 
form that she had gazed upon, but the 
unmistakable face of the dead. 

She retired to rest that night with 
Uii^i^; thoughts la her mind, and a 



the 



"I fear you are about to change 
our mind, your Grace," he said, "and 



hat you do not intend to go to the 

asked ball." 

*' No ! " answered the duchess, proud- 

"^^ Jy? looking the millionnaire full in the 

ce as she spoke. ^' I have not 

anged, n^y mind ; I shall go to this 

all/' 

NothJnjg more was said upon the 

bject tuat night, but the duchess felt 

t Percival Holmwood had had some 

nd in tpat horrible meeting with the 

^ad, ancjl that he knew of that night 

S terror. Was it vl trick that had 

»^|^on played upon her? she asked her- 
«yr| , 23 




of the festival at which she ^as to ap- 
pear. 

But the days hurried by, the night 
of Lady Cromton's ball drew near, aiid 
the evehing of the /e^e found the djueh- 
ess seated in her dressing-room ^liur- 
rounded by the glittering implements, 
of her toilet, and with her two maida 
preparing the brilliant costume whichi 
she was to wear. 

This costume was as simple as it was. 
beautiful. 

It w^as the dress of a peri. A fiow- 
itig robe of the finest and most cloud- 
like gauze, with long wings of snowy 
feathers, which were attached to the 
white shoulders of the duchess. 

A girdle of, large diamonds, made to> 
imitate dewdrops, encircled her waist,, 
and a large diamond star trembled 
upon her fbrehead. Her long, pale,^. 
golden hair streamed over her shoul- 
ders, and fell loosely below her waist. 
In this costume she seemed the picture 
of innocence and beauty. 

The duke wore the uniform of one of* 
Louis the Thirteenth's musketeers.. He 
sat in his library ready dressed, and 
waiting for the duchess, at a little after- 
nine o'clock upon the evening of the* 
fete. 

Gerald Mortimer cared little for such 
scepes of frivolous gayety as that in i 
which he was about to appear. But he 
believed that his young wife wished to- 
appear at the /e(6, and he was always, 
ready to sacrifice his own happinesff to> 
hers. 

He sat reading the evening papers,, 
and waiting for the arrival of a mes- 
senger to announce that the duchess 
was ready. 

The hands of the clock over the 
chimney-piece pointed to half-l5a&txs^x!«k^ 
when a aervaxi\» eviX«t^^ ^^ \^x«s:^* 
But \ie did TiQ^ ^>xm^ ^ \aa^^^%^ ^^-^^ 
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the duchess. He bronght a note, which 
he handed to the duke upon a silver 
salver. 

"Who brought this letter?*' asked 
Gerald Mortimer, as he took the note 
from the satver, and perceived thait it 
had not come by post. 

"It was brought by a gentleman, 
your Grace," the man answered. "I 
did not see his face, but he be^ed that 
it might be immediately given into your 
Griree's hand." 

" Very good," said the duke. " Go 
and see if her Grace is ready." 

He tore open the envelope. He at- 
tacb«d no importance to the lateness 
of tii^ hour at which this letter had 
been delivered, as his exalted position 
exposed him to the annoyance of a 
.crowd of correspondents; but, as he 
.4rew the lamp close to his elbdw, and 
:read the contents of the communication, 
.a cloud gathered upon his face. 

The letter ran thus : — 

** The Duke of Arlington reAised to be 
warned by those who would have saved Mm 
from a terrible position. He has t^en the 
steps he chose to take, despite all warning, 
and the consequences of his folly must be 
upon his own head. But if he would be 
convinced of the guilt of the woman he has 
made his wife, let him come to the lonely 
house by the river-side, a quarter of a mile 
beyond the grounds of the Marchioness of 
, Cromton. Let him come, and he shall see 
with his own eyes. Let him come, and he 
shall hear with his own ears. But, above 
;all, let him keep his coming secret. 

" The Whitb Fhantom. 



"P. S. — The appointed time is an hour 
;after midnight. The duke must be neither 
(earlier nor later.** 



The White Phantom I Whoever had 
written this letter must be acquainted 
with the meeting in the church, and 
must be a party to the mystery which 
had cast such p. shadow over the duke's 
ihappiness. 

" I will go ! " exclaimed Gerald Mor- 
itimer, "but I will not go alone. If 
ithere be a plot, I will discover it. I 
wUl take a detective officer with me, 
and he shall help to unravel the mys- 
tery." 
Bat in another moment the duke re- 
membered that if the woman he loved 
Blioald be indeed guilty of the horrible 
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crime of which her mysterious accusers 
spoke, a detective officer might discover 
that which would drag the guilty creat- 
ure to the scaffold. 

Could* he endure this? Could he see 
the woman he had loTcd placed in a 
criminal dock to answer for her wicked- 
ness? 

No ! a thousand times no ! 

But could he believe her guilty? 
Must he not rather believe that she was 
the victim of some fktal combination 
of circumstances ; or else that the accu- 
sations uttered against her came from 
enemies who wished to destroy hei*? 

In any case, he decided that it would 
be wisest to go alone. 

" Surely I can trust to my own wits," 
he thought. " Surely I dhall be able to 
fathom this vile plot unaided, except by 
Heaven." 

He ascended to the dressing-room of 
the duchess, who stood before her mir- 
ror, looking exquisitely lovely in the 
elegant costume that she had chosen. 

She turned to her husband with a 
smile, as he entered the apartment. 

" It cannot be," he thought, as he 
gazed upon her bright face, — *' it can- 
not be that one thought of guilt could 
lurk beneath such innocent and child- 
like loveliness." 

" Well, Gerald," exclaimed Blanche, 
" I am ready at last, you see. And 
now tell me, do you like my costume?" 

" It is charming ; but — " 

" But what, Gerald? " exclaimed the 
duchess. '* How grave you are ! I am 
sure that something has happened to 
annoy you." 

" I have been annoyed, Blanche," the 
du]je answered, gravely. " I regret to 
say that I shall not be able to accom- 
pany you to the fete to-night." 

'' Not go with me to the fete ? " 

"No, Blanche; I have received a 
letter which calls me away upon impor- 
tant business. Will you call, for Lady 
Westmacott, Blanche, and go with 
her?" 

" Yes^ if you wish it ; but t am so 
sorry you cannot come. I harei a very 
good mind to abandon all ideackf goii^ 
myself. But I suppose, asi I ai^j 
dressed, I had better go.". 

" Yes, yes ; pray go. L^d^Jr y(f^ 
\maco^V. mW \.«3Kft ^oiA ^are of y 
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she hears that yon have been obliged 
to go alone. Good^night, Blanche." 

He did not take his wife's hand be- 
fore leaving the room, and the duchess 
wondered at his cold manner. Bat in 
her secret soul she was very glad thla,t 
her husband was not to be with her at 
the fete. 

She had dreaded the ball with that 
strange fueling of terror of which we 
have spoken ; but she had dreaded still 
more that the duke's gaze would be 
upon her. 

She dismissed all dread, all terror 
from her mind, and departed bright 
and radiant, under the care of Lady 
Westmacott, an elderly woman, who 
was a very intimate fi*iend of the duke's, 
and who was delighted to act as chap- 
eron to the beautiful young duchess. 



CHAPTER L. 

W0ITHER THfe SECRET PASSAGE LED. 

Mrs. Bubton continued her story, to 
which Percival Holmwood listened with 
breathless intensity. 

*' I turned," she said, " and per- 
ceived the Marquis Duvernay standing 
close behind me. I cannot describe to 
you the terror which took possession of 
me as I beheld the cold and searching 
eyes of my master fixed upon me, with 
the angry light glittering in them, until 
they seemed to emit the ominous bril- 
liancy of the eyes of a snake. 

'' The Jlil^rquis Duvernay was a proud 
and a stem man, dreaded by all his 
servants, even by those who had serve8 
him longest and most faithfully. I had 
been told again and again that he was a 
man Whom it was terrible to offend; 
for he never forgot nor forgave, 

'* I had thought little of this, for I 
had rarely crossed the path of the 
marquis. My duty had been only to 
attend my young mistress, Mademoi- 
Belle Paulina. 

"But now I felt that by an unhappy 
a^ccident I had, perhaps, mortally offend- 
ed my severe master. 

"I remained on my knees, too much 
^'^^wildered to make any excuse for what 
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I had dbne, otto expltdnhow chanee 
had i^vealed to me the secret of tiie 
oaken cabinet. 

" ' So,* exclaimed the marquis, * you 
are a spy. Mademoiselle Marie? ' 

'• My mind revolted against this aecn- 
sation, and I found courage to speak; 

" ' No, monsieur,' I replied, indfg- 
nantly* ' I am no spy ; it was by ac- 
cident that I opened the cabinet.' 

" I explained how it had happened ; 
but the marquis shrugged his shoulders, 
and looked at me with a mocking 
smile. 

" ' People of your class are not very 
particular about the truth,' he said, 
with a cool insolence that stung me to 
the quick ; * but I suppose if you take 
an oath, you can keep it faithfhlly?' 

" ' I never yet told .a lie, monsieur/ 1 
answered, proudly. 

" ' Good ! then you are an exception 
to your class. In that case you will be 
good enough to swear to yne that you 
will tell no one of the secret you'have 
discovered to-day.' 

"I readily took the oath which the 
marquis dictated to me, though I could 
but wonder that he should attach so 
much importance to the secret of a 
hidden passage in the old chateau. I 
had heard that secret passages and 
staircases were common enough in 
ancient houses, but I imagined they 
had long ceased to be used in these 
modern days. 

" I was about to retire, when, to my 
surprise, the marquis called me back. 

" * Stay,' he said, ' I have not done 
with yon yet. At what time does your 
mistress retire to rest ? ' 

'' I wonderecj at this question, but it 
was m}^. duty to answer it respectfully, 
and I did so unhesitatingly. 

" Mademoiselle Paulina usually dis- 
misses me between ten and eleven 
o'clock, monsieur,' I replied. 

'" ' Good,' exclaimed the marquis, 
who had thrown himself into a luxu- 
rious easy-chair, and was reading a 
newspaper with an air of consummate 
carelessness ; ' then at twelve o'clock 
to-night, you will be good enough to 
come to me in this room.' 

"'At twelve o'clock, monsieur V "L 
repeated, scaxe^V^ \i^\^"ts»%tk^ ^"sax^* 

^^ ^ Tea,' Te^\v&^ ^^ Tfiax^ve^n ^"^^^ 
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reading the paper, an4 tiot condescend- 
ing to look at me as he spoke, ^ at, mid- 
night. I have need of the ^ervic^ of 
a tarostworthy person,-^ a person who 
can keep a secret. If you are, as you 
say, trust w(»i;hy, yoq are the person to 
serre me, and shall be paid liberally 
for your service.* 

. " ' But, monsieur,' I exclaimed, ' may 
I be allowed to know the nature of this 
service which you require? ' 

\^ My master laid down his news- 
paper, and regarded me with a look of 
mingled astonishment and JiatUeur, 

"'I am the Marquis Duvernay,' he 
said, ^and I am accustomed to be 
pbeyed. Leave me, and return at 
twelve o'clock to-night. You will find 
me here with my steward, Andrew Bur- 
ton.' . 

*' I bowed, and retired Qrom the 
apartment. I felt myself powerless to 
disobey this haughty nobleman, who 
was accustomed to command his ser- 
vants as if they had been his slaves. 

"Besides, why should I refuse to 
obey him? The marquis was univer- 
sally i*espected. He was celebrated 
for his .pride in his ancient and unsul- 
lied name ; surely, then, he would never 
do any evil deed that could cast a 
^uidow upon that stainless heritage. 

" I reasoned thus a3 I returned to the 
apartments of my mistress. Mademoi- 
selle Paulina had not observed the 
length of my absence, and did not, 
therefore, ask me any questions. 

" The proud and haughty girl \, was 
too much absorbed by her own happi- 
ness to pa}^ any great attention to the 
minor incidents of her life. She was 
engaged to be married to a wealthy 
English baronet, Sir Harvey Oswald, 
whom she loved with the passionate 
devotion of a first affection. 

"I believe that the English baronet 
returned the young girVs affection; but 
he was to the flill as proud as his future 
father-in-law, the Marquis Duvernay. 
He was staying at the chateau, and I 
saw much of him in my attendance 
upon my young mistress ; for Sir Har- 
yey and his future bride seemed to look 
upon me as an automaton, and con- 
versed in my presence as freely as if 
thejr had been alone. 

** J once beard Mademoiselle Pctulina 



ask her lover a strange question. He 
had been declaring his affection for her 
half playfully, half in earnest, when she 
stopped him with a sudden gesture, 
imperious, as that of a queen. 

" ^ Xt is easy to talk thus, Harvey,' she 
said ;,' but would you love me as truly 
if my birth and station were far inferior 
to your own?' 

" ' I would,' exclaimed the young 
baronet, with enthusiasm ; and then he 
added, more gravely, ' If no dishonor- 
able deed had stained your name, 
Paulina, I would never care how hum- 
ble that name might be.' 

^' ^ But if it had been stained by dis- 
honor, — if, through no fault of mine, a 
shadow had fallen upon it — ' 

" ' Then, my poor darling,' answered 
the baronet, moumftilly, ' dear though 
you might be to me, I should be com- 
pelled to resign you. A man's name 
is not his own. It is a pledge which 
he holds, and for which he is responsi- 
ble to the past and to the future, to his 
ancestors and to his children ; and he 
would be a villain and a coward if, for 
his own happiness, he suffered the 
shadow of wrong to fall upon it.' 

'^Mademoiselle Paulina's face was 
turned from her lover as he uttered 
these words. I was standing at the 
other end of the room, and happened to 
see the reflection of that face in a large 
mirror opposite to the ottoman on 
which the young girl was seated. To 
my surprise, I saw that the face of my 
mistress was ghastly pale, and that her 
features were convulsed, as if by some 
terrible mental struggle. 

" No more was said upon this subject. 
The baronet talked of lighter and 
gayer themes, and a few minutes after- 
wards the lovers left the chateau on 
horseback for a long ride in a forest 
that bordered the park, which, in itself, 
was almost as large as an English 
forest. 

" That night I heard my mistress 
sobbing hysterically in her own room. 

" I dared not intrude upon her, know- 
ing full well that her haughty spirit 
would brook no witness to her grief. 
But I was fearful that she might be- 
come really ill, and might therefore 
need my aid ; so I lingered near ^the 
IhT^shold of the door for some minutes 
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" Every now and then I heard her 
utter wild and passionate words, 
whose syllables were broken by her 
sobs. 

*' * I cannbt give him up,' she cried, 
— ' I cannot give hitti up I Oh, how 
proud, how cruel his words were I No 
hope; no hope, none! But I cannot 
give him up I I will stain my own soul 
ivith any crime rather than resign his 
love ! ' 

" These were fearful words to hear, 
but I had no wish to pry into my mis- 
tress's secrets. I felt that there must 
be some dark mystery in this aristo- 
cratic household, but I hoped that I 
might remain in happy ignorance of it. 

"But, after my strange interview 
with the marquis, I could not dispos- 
sess myself of the idea that there was 
indeed a mystery hidden by the gray 
ivalls of the Chateau Duvernay, and that 
the secret passage which I had so acci- 
dentally discovered had something to 
do with it. I was restless and uneasy 
all the day, but my young mistress was 
too much absorbed by the society of 
Sir Harvey Oswald to take any notice 
of my embarrassment. The hours 
passed with unnatural slowness, as it 
seemed to me, and at last the time ar- 
uived at which I was in the habit of 
leaving my young mistress's room. 
' " It wanted a quarter to eleven when 
I quitted Mademoiselle Paulina's apart- 
ments. I had, therefore, an hour and 
a quarter to wait. The servants had 
all retired to rest; the lamps in the 
corridors of the chateau were extin- 
guished, and the whole building seemed 
wrapped in darkness. 

" I cannot describe the strange ter- 
ror that I felt as I groped my way 
along the gloomy passages that led to 
the gallery which communicated with 
the rooms occupied by the marquis. 

" I found a dim light burning in this 
gallery, but in that uncertain glimmer 
the pictures which adorned the walls 
looked pale and ghastly, and I sat 
down in the recess of a window, shud- 
dering with foolish fear, to wait the 
hour at which I was to present myself 
to the marquis. 

*' The great clock of the chateau 
struck eleven soon after I had seated 



strokes reverberated through the quiet 
building with an almost unearthly 
sound, as it seemed to me, at that dead 
hour of the night. 

"I had still an entire hour to wait, 
— alone in that'dim obscurity, — alone, 
with the pictures of the dead. 

" The long suite of rooms occupied by 
the marquis was before me. The doors 
of the outer apartments were all open, 
and through the long Vista of the mag- 
nificent rooms I could see a brillia|it 
light gleaming beneath the door of the 
inner chamber in which I had that morn- 
ing seen the marquis. 

" I could hear the beating of my own 
heart in the silence of the deserted gal- 
lery. I counted the minutes, — even 
the seconds, perhaps. The quarters 
were chimed by the great clock of the 
chateau, but each quarter seemed to 
me to be longer than the longest hour I 
had ever known. 

"At last midnight struck. At the 
first stroke I rose, and hurried through 
the long suite of chambers, until 1 
reached the door of the inner apart- 
ment. 

" I knocked, and a voice from within 
bade me enter. 

" I opened the door, and passed 
timidly and hesits^tingly into the apart- 
ment; The marquis was not alone. 
Two persons were seated at a respect- 
ftil distance from him. One of these 
was Andrew Burton, the steward ; the 
other was an elderly man, and a 
stranger to me. 

" ' This is the girl of whom I spake,' 
said the marquis, addressing himself to 
his steward. ' What say you, Bur- 
ton ? Can she be trusted ? ' 

'* The steward answered coldl3\ 

"'I have no reason to think the 
contrary,' he «aid. 

" * Enough,' replied the marquis, ris- 
ing and walking .towards the recess, 
which was hung with curtains of black 
velvet, fringed with silver. 

"He fiung aside the curtains, arid 
revealed an oratory, at the back of 
which Hung a superb crucifix of carved 
ivory. 

'^ ' Kneel ! ' he cried, sternly, seiz- 
ing me by the v{t\s^ ^'a^Vifc «*^0«^^, 
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scene, as in obedience %o xaj ^^aster'8 
command. 

'^ ' Listen, girl,' said the marquis, 
pointing to the crucifix ; ' swear to me, 
hy yonder holy symbol, that .yoju will 
never, until your dying 4ay, reveal to 
any human creature, the secret which is 
abput to be confided to you. Swear.' 

" I was about to obey him ; but, be- 
wildered and terrified as I was, I hesi- 
tated before doing so. t had no wish 
to discover the secyef s of the Chateau 
Duvemay. ^Should the knowledge of 
any guilty deed come to me, my duty 
would be to reveal it. How;, then, 
could I swear eternal secrecy? 

'^I was about to remonstrate, but 
the marquis, for the third time, cried 
' Swear ! * 

" I looked up in his face. That cold 
and inflexible face struck an icy terror 
to my inmost soul ; and, scarce knowing 
what I did, I repeated the solemn 
words dictated to me, and took the 
oath of secrecy. 
• " I swore to keep the secret till my 
dying day. 

" i feel that my day of death is close 
at hand, and that I am now free to re- 
veal the secret which has been the 
curse and burden of my life. 

" 'Enough,* cried the marquis, rais- 
ing me from my knees ; ' bow hold 
yourself in readiness to follow me,* 

" The steward and the stranger rose. 
For the first time I looked more closely 
at the stranger ; he was shabbily dressed 
and bald, and he wore spectacles, 
which concealed the expression of his 
eyes. 

" ' Come, Doctor Servin,' said the 
marquis, addressing this man. 

*' I remembered that Servin was the 
name of the doctor who had attended 
the late Mademoiselle Estella in her 
dying moments, and I looked at this 
man ^ith considerable interest. 

"There was something in his appear- 
ance which inspired me with a feeling 
of aversion, and yet I scarcely knew 
why it was so. 

'' But I had no time to think of this, 

for the marquis had touched the secret 

spring of the cabinet, the heavy piece 

Of furniture had removed itself, and the 

dark and narrow aecv^t passage w^aa xe- 

vealed." 



CHAPTER I.I. 
i;hb vaults of tbe chaxeait. 

" ' £in:EB ! ' cried the loarquis, point- 
ing to Uie dark opening. 

" The steward entered first, js^tooping, 
and almost crawling on his hands and 
knees, in order to pass through the 
narrow aperture. The doctor went 
next. The marquis then turned to 
me. 

" ' Now, Marie,' he said. 

' ' I obeyed him ; and, creeping through 
the aperture, I found myself in a 
vaulted passage, which was low and 
narrow, but in which we could at least 
stand upright. 

" ' Wait ! ' cried the steward, seizing 
me by the arm, as I ws^s about to 
advance. At this moment the marquis 
came through the secret opening, car- 
rying a small lamp, and I perceived a 
steep fiight of stone stairs immediately 
.before me. 

''We descended these stairs, the 
doctor and the steward going before 
me, the marquis follpwing. At the 
bottom of a flight of steps Xhat seemed 
to me almost interminable, we came to 
a long arched corridor, which had the 
damp, e^thy smell peculiar to an 
underground building. 

" Out of this corridor opened several 
amall ii^on doors. These doors were 
numbered, and there was a jgrating 
in each of them. 

'' At one of the ;gratings the marquis 
stopped and listened with the lamp in 
his hand. 

" There was no sound from within. 

"'What, no noise to-night?' cried 
my master, with a mocking smile. ' We 
have learnt patience at last, then ; we 
have discovered that it is useless to 
be violent, and we are resigned to 
our fate. In that case 3'ou may go in, 
doctor ; there is no fear of your being 
torn to pieces, as you might have been 
last night.* 

" The marquis unlocked the iron 
door with a small key which he took 
from his pocket. Thia lik^ey was i^ot at 
all like that of a dungeon; yet the iron 
door was stronger than many a prison 
4oox. 

" T)afe ^oeXot %Xi\«x^^ '\5asi ^^\jlt-likc 
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chamber, bat the marquis and his 
steward passed on. They seemed for 
a iQoment to have forgotten me, and as 
the door closed upon the doctor, I drew 
near to the grating, and looked through 
into the chamber within. 

'' Doctor Servin had taken 1^ lamp 
from the hand of the marquis, and by 
the feeble light I was able to distinguish 
every object in the chamber. 

'^ It was like the cell of a cond^nned 
criminal, and contained nothing but a 
little straw, a block of stone, and a 
pitcher, upon the top of which there 
was a loaf of the coarsest black bread. 

'* Upon the wretched straw bed, with 
his face turned towards the roof of the 
cell, lay a handsome and aristocratic- 
looking man, who wore the uniform of 
a colonel in the French army. His 
epaulettes were black and tarnished, 
his high riding-boots were splashed 
and spattered with mud, and his cos- 
tume had, altogether, a wild and 
neglected appearance. 

^^ His face, looked gha3tly white in 
the dim lamplight, and there was a 
ston}'^ and fixed appearance about it, 
that chilled me as I gazed up<Hi him. 

" ' So,* muttered Dr. Servin, ' our 
patiejit has grown quiet at last. Bather 
alarmingly quiet, I'm afraid, for I think 
Colonel Hector Valancy would never be 
still unless he were in a very low state. 
Let us have a look at him, — fast asleep 
it seems, worn out by violent emotions 
and low diet. Take care, Monsiewr le 
Marquis^ or you will go a little too far 
with j^our revenge.' 

"The doctor set down tlte lamp upon 
a little stone ledge near the door, and 
approached his patient. He knelt down 
beside the prostrate man, and looked 
very scrutinizingly into his face. Then, 
with a sudden cry of surprise, not 
altogether unmingled with terror, he 
laid his hand upon the coloners breast. 

" ^ I thought so, marquis,' he said, 
with a singular expression; 'Hector 
Valancy is dead 1 Thie soldier's heart 
has broken. Foolish people might call 
this murder.' 

" I can never describe the hcdrror that 
took possession of me as I heard these 
awiUl words. But I feared also, and I 
was silent. Might I not be fxnrever 
entombed in these dreadfhl vaults, if 



I dared to utter a word of surprise, 
a cry of terror? 

" I moved awa}' from the door before 
the doctor emerged from the cell. I 
found the marquis and his steward 
waiting for me at ike end of the long 
pivssage. The events which I have 
described had only occupied two or 
three minutes, and my absence h&d 
not been observed. They had only, 
thought that I was slow in groping 
my way along* the corridor. 

'^ The marquis opened a large iron 
door at the end of the vaulted passage, 
and we entered another cell or vault, in 
which there was a seoond door. My 
mast^ unlocked this door, and to my 
surprise I behdd a scene altogether 
different to thf^t which had just met 
my gaze. 

"The chamber into which we now 
entered was a sitting-room or boudoir, 
exquisitely and luxuriously furnished, 
and lighted with a lamp which shed 
a subdued radiance upon the objects 
which it illuminated* 

"A piano, books, flowers, pictures, 
adorned this chamber, which was, not- 
withstanding, a stone vault, in whose 
gloomy depths the light of heaven 
never penetrated. But the stone walls 
were hidden by silken draperies, the 
stone floor was concealed by a thick 
carpet of velvet pile. 

" * Wait here,' said the marquis, ad- 
dressing his steward; ^but you, girl, 
come with me,' he added. 

" I obeyed, and followed my haughty 
master into an inner apartment, even 
more luxuriously thrnished than the 
first. This second room was a bed- 
chamber, and upon an elegant couch 
lay a beautiful woman, who raised 
her eyes and utterad a cry of sur- 
prise as she bdield us. 

" I also gave utterance to a loud cry 
of astonishment, for I thought that this 
woman was no other than my mistress 
whom I had left asleep in her own 
chamber an honr and a half before. 

" ^ Mademoiselle Paulina ! ' I ex- 
claimed. 

" The young girl looked at me ear- 
nestly for a few moments, and then 
covered her face with her hands. 

" ' This is not Madftmckva*<^VK& ^«sic- 
^\vna^' H«i<i >i)aRk Tasatt^^^^^ws^^* 
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" I stared wonderingly at jny master, 
for I knew not if this could be real. I 
thought I must be under the inflaence 
of some dar|[ dream. 

^* I could not understand the meaning 
of this scene. Was this girl a ghost, or 
was she indeed my young mistress. 
Mademoiselle Paulina? 

"I ^ized even yet more earnestly 
updn her, and then, for the first time, I 
discovered that there tiras some slight 
difference between the face I' looked 
upon and that of my young mistress. 
The occupant of this underground 
chamber was thinner than Mademoi- 
selle Paulina ; her face was shrunk and 
wasted, and of a marble-like pallor. 

^'As she looked at me, I thought 
that I saw a pleading glance in her 
dark eyes, — a glance which seemed 
to say, J Stop with me.' 

"There was something terrible to 
me in the mystery of this underground 
retreat. Luxurious and even splendid 
as was the chamber in which I now 
found myself, I could not help fancy- 
ing that there must be some hidden 
link between it and the dreary cell 
in which I had seen the doctor bending 
over the prostrate form of the dead 
man. I shuddered as I looked around, 
but shuddered most as mj eye fell upon 
the lovely face of the girl, who lay upon 
the bed of down, shrouded by curtains 
of silk. 

" The marquis pointed to this girl. 

" ' This lady is henceforth your mis- 
tress, Marie,' he said, with an air of 
command which seemed to allow of no 
contradiction. *You will serve her 
faithfhlly, and you may have to serve 
her long. So long as ^ou remain in 
attendance upon her, you must be con- 
tent to remain in these apartments.' 

" He drew aside a silken curtain that 
hung before a narrow archway, which 
communicated with a small inner apart- 
ment, comfortably but plainly furnished. 

"'This chamber has been prepared 
for you,* said the marquis ; ' you will 
be close to your mistress, and you will 
be ready to attend upon her at any time 
that she may need your assistance.' 

"My heart sank within me as the 

haughty nobleman spoke thus. Was I 

a slavey that 1 was to be doomed to im- 

priaonment in a sabterranean vault, to 



whose dark recesses the light of heaven 
never penetrated? 

" ' I cannot accept this service,' I 
cried, indignantly. ' If this lady is 
willing to live in such a place as 
this, others cannot be expected to share 
in her taste.' 

"* Willing]' exclaimed the young 
girl, in a voice whose despairing tone 
touched me to the heart. * Heaven 
knows,' she added, in the same tone, 
'how wi^m^ I am to be buried alive 
in this horrible vault!* 

" ' Bah ! ' exclaimed the marquis, 
addressing himself to me, and shi:'ug- 
ging his shoulders contemptuously; 
' you common people are terribly fas- 
tidious ! What can it matter to you, 
girl, whether your service compels 
you to live above or below the level 
of the ground? Were you a peasant 
girl in that English land of which 
you boast so proudly, you might be 
toiling in some damp and dismal mine 
for a wretched pittance that would 
scarcely buy you bread. Here, you 
will live luxuriously, and you will be 
paid nobly. But why do I waste time 
in reasoning away your childlike non- 
sense? I am not accustomed to be 
disobeyed, nor am I used to reason with 
those who serve me. Your service 
commences from this night. I leave 
you here with your mistress.' 

" I tried to remonstrate. 

" ' Tins is tyranny, monsieur ! ' I ex- 
claimed. ' I have been entrapped hither. 
I demand to be taken back to the place 
from whence I came.' 

" The marquis smiled. 

" ' It will be wiser not to oppose me, 
Mademoiselle Marie,' he said, with an 
air of studied sarcasm. ' Remain here 
willingly, and you shall be amply repaid 
for your service. But whether you 
accept that service Mrillingly or not, you 
will have to remain here. The Marquis 
Duvemay does not permit obstinacy in 
his servants.* 

"'But am I ever to emerge from 
this horrible place?' I ai^ked^ terror- 
stricken by the cool resolution of the 
marquis. 

" ' Yes,' answered my master ; ' you 
will be free to go where you please 
when I have ceased to need your 
serviceft,' 
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"'And that will be — ' 

'"At the end of a few months, per- 
haps,' answered the marquis. 

"'But if I should refuse?' I mur- 
mured. 

'"In that case we shall be compelled 
to find some means of making you more 
reasonable,' the French nobleman re- 
plied, with gloomy significance. 

"Those words seemed to send a 
strange thrill through my every vein. 
I remembered the scene which I had 
beheld in the cell. If I loved my 
life it would be wise to obey the 
marquis. 

" ' I consent to remain,' I said, after 
a pause. 

" ' Enough,' answered my master ; 
' you have shown discretion, child, and 
will find you have made a wise choice.' 

"'Thank Heaven!" cried the girl, 
who resembled Mademoiselle Paulina, 
— ' thank Heaven for this ! I shall 
have at least one Mend, if but an 
humble one.' 

" I know not why, but these few 
words touched me to the heart, and 
I was almost glad that my destiny 
had led me to this subterranean abode. 

"'Believe me that I will be your 
friend, mademoiselle,' I answered, car- 
ried away by my own enthusiasm ; ' I 
will be your faithfUl friend to the best 
of my power.' 

"The marquis looked at me with 
a dark frown. 

'' ' I can permit no protestations of 
friendship,' he said, sternly ; ' you are 
here, Marie, to serve a lady of high 
rank who has need of a servant, 
nothing more. Come, girl, I must 
speak to you ih the next apartment. 
Follow me.' 

"The marquis passed into the ad- 
joining chamber; and I, who dared 
not disobey him, followed immediately. 
But I found time to glance back at the 
young lady, with d smile that was 
intended to assure her that I should 
be faithful. 

"The doctor and the steward were 
both waiting in the boudoir. 

" ' You can go in to see your patient. 
Monsieur Servin,' the marquis said to 
the doctor. 

" Doctor Servin bowed, and then 
rose to leave the room. 

24 



" ' Now, Mademoiselle Marie, listen 
to me,' said the marquis, ' and be pre- 
pared to carefully observe that which I 
tell you. The lady whom you have just 
seen is detained in these apartments for 
reasons which affect the name and honor 
of an ancient house. It is not for you 
to seek to know these reasons. It is 
enough for you to be told that she is 
mad! 'Whatever she may tell you, 
you will liisten to as the raving of a 
maniac. Whatever questions she asks 
3'^ou, you will reply to as you would to 
the questions of a mad woman, or a 
child. Do you understand this?' 

" ' I will try to do so, monsieur,' 
I answered; 'but the lady's name?' 

'"She has no name,' replied the 
Marquis." 



CHAPTER LH. 

THE HISTORY OP ESTELLA. 

" The marquis and his two attend- 
ants, the doctor and the steward, de- 
parted, leaving me alone in the lamp-lit 
boudoir. 

"I glanced round; nothing could 
have been more elegant than this sub- 
terranean chamber ; but even the costly 
furniture seemed to have a gloomy look 
when I remembered that no ray of the 
blessed sunlight ever shone upon it, 
no varying beauty of the fleeting day 
ever brightened it. I had thrown my- * 
self exhausted and weary into a low 
easy-chair, almost too much bewildered 
to think clearly upon any one subject, 
when I was startled by a footstep be- 
hind me ; and, turning round, I beheld 
an old French woman, dressed like a 
peasant, and wearing an enormous 
white cap upon her gray head. 

" She was standing in another arch* 
way, which I had not before perceived, 
and which communicated with a small 
chamber that was evidently used as a 
kitchen. 

" ' So,' she said, in a feeble, chirping 
voice, ' you are the new lady's-maid, I 
suppose ? ' 

" I was agreeably sur^^lscA \j^ *<^c>fe^ 
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ihepre«eiiee o( a fleoond imoijuib^ng 
ceetoed aa nnapeaksMe blessiiig. Be- 
sides thiB, I tiioaglit Uiat the old 
wanum wcmld be able to throw some 
light upon the mysteries of this under- 
grouml abode. 

^^ ^ Yes, madame/ I answered, civ- 
illjr, ^ I am here to attend upon mad- 
emoiselle — ' 

^^ I waited, thinking that she would 
doubtless supply the name I paused 
for. 

^^ ^ No ! ' she cried, ^ not upon mad- 
ei^oiselle — upon madame, upon mad- 
ame!' 

'^ ' Ah ! ' I exclaimed, ' the lady is 
married, then ; but what is her naii^? ' 

^^ The old woman shook her hliad, 
and laughed with the stupid air of rus- 
tic ignorance. 

'' * I don't know,* she answered ; ' I 
only know that the lady is to be called 
madame. The grand monsieur told 
me that she had no other name.' 

" What ! * I cried, ' do you kno^ 
nothing, then, of the secrets of this 
horrible place?' 

" ' No,' answered the woman, stu- 
pidly ; ' I only know that I was brought 
from a village, many, many miles 
away,>>Be dark night, and that I was 
brougfit here blindfolded, so that I 
should not know where I was coming.' 

'' * You do not, then, even know 
where you are ? * I exclaimed. 
. '* ' No,' answered the womap, ' nor 
do I 'much care. I am to be well paid 
for my. trouble, and I am to be taken 
back to my native village as soon as 
the grand monsieur has no longer need 
of ray services.' 

^^ I saw that it was utterly useless to 
question this woman. She knew noth- 
ing, she did not evm. wish to know 
anything, of the secrets of the place in 
which she lived, t saw in this the ter- 
rible power of gold, and I no longer 
wondered that the Marquis Duvernay 
was haughty and imperious. He 
treated people as his slaves, and be- 
cause he had been accustomed to find 
them willing slaves so long as he paid 
them well. 

** There was an elegant ormolu time- 
piece upon a bracket in the bopdoir, 
and I saw that it was noW'three o'clock. 
I stepped softly into the room of my 



future mistress, and I saw that she had 
fallen asleep. I watdied her for some 
minutes, wonderii^ at the marvellous 
likeness between her and Mademoiselle 
Paulina. She sighed heariiy in her i 
sleep, and oooe moaned alood. Once, 
too, she murmured in a sorrowfiil voice 
the name of ^ Hector.' 

''*' I started ; for the doctor had 
spoken of the dead man as Colonel 
Hector Yalancy. 

" ' Who can this yoang girl be?' I 
thought ; *" she is of the same age as 
Mademoiselle Pauluaa, and every feat- 
ure in her face is the same. Yet she 
cannot be her sister, for the marquis 
never had more than two children, and 
one of them lies buried in the vaults 
of the village chapel. This young girl 
must, therefore, be some more distant 
connexion, — a cousin, perhaps.' 

'' I retired to rest in my small cham- 
ber, in which I found every comfort 
that the most fastidious lady's-maid 
could desire; yet I felt a sense of 
gloom and oppression which I could 
not overcome ; I felt as if I had been 
entombed, living, in a grave. 

" Early the next morning I entered 
my mistress's room in order to obey 
any commands she might have for me. 

" I found her awake. She lifted her 
large, dark, mournful e3'^es to my face, 
and gazed earnestly upon me. 

" ' Thank Heaven, you have re- 
mained with me,' she sai^, gentl3\ ' I 
should have become mad in the loneli- 
ness of this wretched place ; but you, 
perhaps, may save me from the horrors 
of insanity.' 

" I assured her that 1 would do all 
in my power to add to her comfort. I 
remembered that the marquis had told 
me my new mistress was mad, and that 
I was to take no heed of her words. I 
could not believe this, for she spoke 
with an air of perfect sanity. 

" The old woman now appeared, car- 
rying a delicate breakfast, neatly ar- 
rayed upon a silver salver. I plaiQed 
this upon a table at the bedside, for.my 
new mistress was too weak and ill to 
rise. 

" ' Sit down and breakfast with f me,' 
said the young lady, pointing to a fchair 
near the bed ; 'you shall not be imy ser- 
vant, but my firiend. . I was onCe w\)roud 
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and selfish, an4 thopght that I should 
never know what it was to need a 
friend; but sorrow has taught me a 
terrible lesson.' 

^^ She relapsed into sUence, but she 
scarcely ate ,apythiDg» A few spoon- 
fuls of coflTee ^nd a morsel of bread 
were all she took; then, pushing her 
Qup fi:om her, she cried, in a tone of 
utter despair : — 

" ' merciful Heaven I when wilt 
thou have pity upon my miseries? 
When will dea^ release me from an 
existence that is too painful to bear? ' 

^^I looked at her half compassion- 
ately, half wonderiiigly ; her glance 
met mine, and she smiled mournfully. 
• " * You think me:mad, — do you not?' 
she said* ^ You have been told that I 
am mad, perhaps ?' 

" I cast down my eyes, and did not 
speak. UnacQustomed to deception, I 
koeW' noft how to utter a falsehood. 

" ' Your silence afiswers me better 
than words could do,' exclaimed my 
young mistress. ' Yes, you have been 
told that I^am mad, in order that you 
should believe nothing that I say. My 
father has done this.' 

" « Your father 1 ' I cried. 

" ' Yes ; my father, the marquis.' 

'^ I now thought that this young girl 
must indeed be mad. She spoke of the 
marquis as her father, when I had heard 
that his second daughter had died 4SK)me 
months before. My mistress looked at 
me earnestly, searehii^ly, as if she 
would have read my inmost thoughts, 
and it seemed that she had succeeded 
in doing so. 

" ' Yes,' she said, presently, ' I can 
understand what is passing in your 
mind, my poor child. You tiliink that 
I must indeed be mad, though I have 
the cunning of insanity and know how 
to appear reasonable. I say I am the 
daughter of the marquis, although you 
know that the marquis has but one 
daughter, sinqe Paulina's twin-«ister is 
dead.' 

" ' Yes,' I replied ; * I hav^ myself 
seen the monument which records the 
death of Mademoiselle £stella.' 

'* ' That monuident records a lie I ' 
escclaimed the invalid, grasping my 
wrist in her white and wasted hand. 
^ Every word inscribed upon that marble 



tablet is a Ue. Estella never <Ued ^ she 
still lives; she lives & life to which 
death would be a welcome close. But 
Heaven refuses to be mercifhl, to her, 
and death does not come.' 

*" O merciful Pri>vidence ! ' I cried ; 
' you, ithen, are Estella Duvernay ? ' 

"'No,' exclaimed the young girl, 
proudly; 'I, am Estella Valancy, the 
wedded wife of Colonel Hector Va- 
lancy.' 

'^ I uttered a half-stifled cry of hor- 
ror. I rememb^ed that which I had 
beheild in the prison-like cell, and I felt 
that Hector Valancy had been murdered 
by the father of his wife. And yet 
was I justified in believing this wild 
and improbable story ? Had I not seen 
I the monument of Mademoiselle Estel- 
la? Had I not heard the description of 
her funeral from the servants of the 
chateau, who had all been present at 
the mournful ceremony? 

'' I thought of this, and, for a time, 
I fslt disposed to j;)elieve that the mar- 
quis had told me tibie truth, and that 
this unhappy girl was indeed mad. 

'' ' Listen to me,' exclaimed my mis- 
tress, laying her hand once -more on 
mine, -. — ' listen to me, I implore you, 
and if you hope for mercy^|C>urself in 
your own day of need, be merciful to 
me. My father has told you that I am 
mad, because he would not have you 
believe the dark story which I can tell. 
I do not ask you to credit me immedi- 
ately when I tell you that I am as sane 
as yourself; but put me to any test 
you please, and you will find tiiat I 
have spoken the truth. I am very ill, 
and a trial is before me which I may 
never survive. I am about to become 
a mother, and the future welfare of an 
innocent being may depend upon my 
leaving a record^ of my own story, — a 
record of my lawful marriage, and of 
the stainlessness of the name which 
will belong to my child.' 

" There was something in the tone 
with which these words were spoken 
that was very far removed from mad- 
ness. I could no longer disbelieve my 
young mistress. Had I not beheld 
awful evidences pf the oold*blooded 
villany of the marquis ? and could I 
doubt that he would be capable of any 
crin^ to serve his own dark ends ? 
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" * Will you be the gaardian of a 
mother's testimony ? ' said my mistress ; 
*wiU you save my sinless child from 
the ignominy his grandfather may seek 
to cast upon him ? ' v 

" ' I will, madame,' I answered with 
enthusiasm ; ^ I will do all you bid me, 
and will aid you to the uttermost of 
my power.' 

" The invalid raised herself from the 
pillows upon which she reclined, and 
pressed her pale lips to my forehead. 
' " * Heaven will reward you for your 
goodness,' she said, gently ; * for Heav- 
en always especially rewards those 
who help the helpless.' 

" She pointed to an elegant little 
desk in one corner of the • apartment, 
and bade me bring it to the bedside. I 
did so; and, at my mistress's com- 
mand, took out paper and pens, and 
prepared to write what she should dic- 
tate to. me. 

"'I have never spoken to the old 
woman who has attended me until 
now,' said my mistress, 'for I knew 
that she was ignorant and foolish, and 
that she could be easily bribed to si- 
lence ; but I trust you, — may I not?* 

" ' Yes, madame,' I answered, — 
'with your life, if it were necessa- 
ry.' 

" ' I trust you. with more,' answered 
the young widow, with dignity, — ' I 
trust you with my child's best heritage, 
— a stainless name! I am going to 
dictate to you the story of my life. 
You will guard the written record of 
that dark story, and will produce it at 
the fitting time, — will you not?' 

" ' I will, madame.' 

" My young mistress remained silent 
for some moments, as if collecting her 
thoughts, and then began her story, I 
writing at her dictation. 

" ' I need tell you but little of my 
early youth,' she said ; ' Paulina and I 
were twin-sisters ; we loved each other 
well enough, but we were both tainted 
. with that pride of birth which has been 
the curse of our race, and that pride 
was far stronger than affection. Either 
of us would have sacrificed the other 
to the honor of our family name. 

*^^ My father, the marquis, had in- 

stjlled this feeling into our hearts and 

i22//2ds at sach an early age, that it 






seemed to have grown with our growth^ 
and strengthened with our strength, 
until it had become a part of our- 
selves. 

"* There was but one other senti- 
ment which he had tkken care to teach 
us, and that was a deep-rooted and 
undying hatred of the house of Va- 
lancy. 

" ' The families of Valancy and Du- 
vemay had been rivals and enemies for 
upwards of seven centuries. The rec- 
ord of each race ^as stained with 
blood, shed by the murderous hand of 
the other. It was impossible that such 
a breach could ever be healed. It was 
utterly impossible that the hatred 
which had existed in the breast of 
every true Duvernay for seven centu- 
ries could ever be changed to any less 
terrible feeling. 

" ' The deeds of murder and violence 
which had darkened the records of the 
Middle Ages had not ceased with the 
advance of civilization, ^y father's 
younger and beloved brother had fall- 
en in a duel with Hetetor Valancy, 
then a lieutenant in the army. This 
event had occurred when my sister and 
I were only six years old ; but, children 
as we were, my father had made us 
kneel before the crucifix in his orator^'-, 
and swear undying. hatred for Hector 
Valancy and all his race. 

'"We had never seen any member 
of the Valancy family, though their 
chateau was within fifteen miles of our 
own home. ' The quarrel between Hector 
Valancy and my uncle, Atmaud Duver- 
nay, had occurred in Paris, where the 
two young men had often met. 

" ' Years passed, but the hatred 
which my father had taught us, and 
the pride of race which he had instilled 
into our infant minds, did not pass 
away. We grew to womanhood, and 
the world taught us that we were beau- 
tiful. My father framed ambitious 
schemes for us, and hoped to win us 
husbands whose names would even add 
lustre to thai of Duvernay. In my 
case he was peculiarly successful, for 
the Duke de Vefour Vachette made an 
offer for my hand. 

"'You know the social law of 
France. The future wife is very 
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her hi^dband. The man whom she 
must swear to love, honor, and obey, 
is chosen for her by another. 

" ' It may be that the vows are false 
which are spoken at Heaven's altar, 
but the pride of a great name is per- 
haps preserved by the sacrifice of a 
broken heart. , 

'"It wiis thus, doubtless, that my 
father reasoned when he presented to 
me the Duke de Vefour Vachette. 

" ' I submitted, for I was well 
schooled. The duke was thirty years 
older than myself, but I dared not xxU 
ter any objection to the proposed alli- 
ance. Providentially for me, I was 
considered too young to marry, and 
the wedding was postponed for a 3''ear ; 
but I was betrothed to the duke in the 
presence of the most brilliant assem- 
blage which Paris could muster. 

" ' A few weeks after my betrothal I 
had an alarming illness, — a fever, 
which confined me to my bed for more 
than a month, and during which my life 
was despaired of. I recovered, but, as 
I was still very weak, my father sent 
me. upon a visit, to my mother's sister, 
Madame de Mame, — a most amiable 
lady, who lived at a delightful chateau 
in the south of France. 

*' ' I thus escaped from Paris, and 
from the society of my future bride- 
groom, whose presence was hateful to 
me. 

'' * My aunt received me with open 
arms. I loved her as I might have 
loved the mother I had never known, 
and I was thoroughly happy with her. 
I quickly recovered my health and 
strength, and in a few weeks I was 
well enough to attend the gay assem- 
blies at a watering-place close to tlie 
chateau, which at this season of the 
3'ear was thi'onged with fashionable 
visitors. 

" ' At a ball at this place I met the 
man who w\is to change the current of 
my destiny. This man was Hector 
Valancy, the soldier by whose sword my 
uncle, Armaud Duvernay, had fallen. 

" ' It was the old $tory, — I saw him, 
and I loved him before I knew his fatal 
namo^. Our hearts instinctively bound- 
ed towards each other, as if predestined 
to be united by a tie that even; death 
would be powerless to sever. I loved 



him, and he folly returned my affection ; 
but, owing to a variety of trifling cir- 
cumstances, which I need not pause to 
describe, it was some time before we 
learned each other's names. 

" ' When we did learn the dreadful 
truth, it was too late. The hand of 
destiny was upon us. We loved, and 
we could no' longer remember the old 
lesson of hatred. I was pledged, heart 
and soul, by the most solemn vow, — 
the silent bond of the heart, — to the 
man whose hand was stained with my 
uncle's blood. 

"'My aunt had never heard the 
dark story of our house. She knew 
little of my father, for his reserved and 
haughty nature admitted of no confi- 
dence. She did know, however, of my 
engagement to the duke ; but she was 
romantic and tender-hearted ; she had 
lost the husband of her choice in early 
youth. She sympathized with our sor- 
rows, she countenanced our betrothal, 
she even went yet further, and con- 
sented to our secret marriage. 

" ' Within two months of that mar- 
riage, — afler a few weeks of happi- 
ness such as only pure and undivided 
love can give, happiness in which I 
forgot my broken vows, my father's 
anger, all except my love for the hus- 
band of my heart, — within two months 
of our wedding-day. Hector Valancy 
received an order to assume the com- 
mand of a regiment about to start for 
Algeria. 

'' ' He came, pale and death-like, to 
bring these tidings to her to whose 
heart he knew they would strike terror 
and despair, He. could not speak, but 
handed the order, which he had just 
received from the minister of war, to 
my aunt, and it was from her lips that 
I learned the cruel news. 

"'Then my husband's fortitude re- 
turned to him ; he clasped me in his 
arms, and implored me to be brave as 
a soldier's wife should be. 

" ' " It will be but a brief parting," 
he said ; " six months, dearest, at fur- 
thest ; and your dear aunt will protect 
you from every danger, and from every 
sorrow in my absence." 

'^ ' But if you should fall. Hector ! 
if I should lose you ! ' I gasped^ 
scarcely abl^ \»q> x^JvXrjsl *v^^ -^^x^^^ 
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*' ' He clai^d me to his heart, and 
stifled thos^ despairing words with his 
kisses. 

4( i u ]yfy Q^ — njy (Nearest ! " he ex- 
claimed, " deatn cannot be so merciless 
as to part us in the bright dawn of oar 
love!" . 

u i Y^iij should I dwell upon this 
scene! He left us, and I was alone 
with my aunt. 

" ' But I was with one who loved 
me ; and I was not without comfort in 
my hour of sorrow. 

u 4 (( Yqu gija,ii never return to your 
cruel father," my aunt said to me. " I 
have encouraged you in your disobe- 
dience against him, and I, therefore, 
am responsible for your future happi- 
ness. You shall remain with me, my 
dear child. I am rich, and can leave 
you a handsome fortune when I die." 

*" I embraced this dear aunt, who 
had been more than a mother to me. 
Sheltered by her affection, I felt that^ 
need scarcely^ fear the father whose 
pride I knew to be far stronger than his* 
love. 

" ' But sometimes a sentiment of 
terror took possession of me, when I 
remembered the awful step which I had 
taken. Secretly married to the hated 
.enemy of my race, what mercy could I 
expect from the parent who had fonned 
such ambitious views, and who looked 
forward to the elevation of his haughty 
name by its union with that of De Ve- 
four Vachette ? 

" ' It was only my love for the hus- 
band of my choice that could dii^el 
these gloomy thoughts ; but I had still 
greater sorrow in my anxious fears for 
my beloved Hector's safety ; and even 
the patient kindness and tenderness of 
my aunt could not dispel this grief. 

'"The days passed,. — slowlj'', as it 
seemed to my anxious mind, but still 
only too rapidly ; for about two months 
after the colonel's departure, my father 
wrote to command my immediate re- 
turn to the Chateau Duvernay. 

" ' This letter threw me into a terri- 
ble state of agitation, and my aunt re- 
plied, with perfect truth, that I was too 
ill to leave her house. 

'* ' The marquis seemed satisfied with 
this answer, and I was allowed to re- 



main in peace under the roof beneath 
which I had been so happy. 

" ' About this time I received a let- 
ter from Hector, telling me that ho 
expected to return to France in three 
months from that time ; and I began 
to count the days, and even the hours, 
which must elapse before J should once 
more behold my beloved husband. 

'"Alas! I little dreamed of the 
agonies which I should have to endure 
before that time came. 

" ' The worst misfortune that could 
befall me, happened to me within two 
months of my receipt of Hector's let- 
ter. My aunt, Madame de Marne, and 
my only friend and protector in the 
absence of my husband, died suddenly, 
and I was left utterly alone in the 
world, to face the vengeance of the 
father I had offended beyond all hope 
of forgiveness. 

" ' There was but one coursfe left me 
in this terrible position, and that course 
was flight. I determined to lose not a 
moment in hurrying from my aunt's 
house and seelcing an asylum in some 
out-of-the-way place, in which I might 
remain hidden from the vengeance of 
my father, until the return of my only 
natural protector, my husband, Hector 
Valancy. 

" ' I made all preparations for leav- 
ing the chateau ; I ordered a post-chaise 
and four, which was to take me upon 
the first stage of my journey. And I 
wrote to my father, telling him of my 
aunt's death, while the vehicle waited 
in the court-yard below my window. 

" ' It was at dusk upon the day suc- 
ceeding that of my terrible loss, that I 
wrote this letter. By the next morn- 
ing's dawn, I hoped to be a hundred 
miles away fi'om the chateau, in some 
remote village, where my father would 
never be able to find me. 

" ' What, then, was my terror of 
mind, when I heard a second post- 
chaise roll into the court-yard, and the 
voice of my father calling to the postil- 
ion to stop ! 

'' ' My heart sank within me, and, I 
felt as if I should have fallen to the 
ground ; but it was strange that, in 
spite of my terror, my senses did* not, 
leave me ; indeed, every sense seemed 
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intensified by the agony whieli I en- 
dured. I looked round the room for 
some means of escape, as some sinking 
and despairing wretch may look for a 
plank to cling to when the waves of a 
furious ocean whelm him round. But 
there was only one outlet to the apart- 
ment, and I heard my father's step in 
the corridor outside. • I could not leave 
my chamber \^ithout meeting him face 
to face. It was too late ; too late for 
escape, — too late for hope. I could 
but remain «md confh)nt my destiny. 

" 'My father entered, but he was not 
alone t he dragged my aunt's steward, 
an old man, into the chamber after 
him ; and I could see that the fkce of 
the marquis was white and ghastly 
with terrible rage. 

" ' '' Estella Duvemay," he said, in a 
voice which* was all the more terrible 
for its unnatural calmness, '' I come to 
demand the meaning of an enigma. I 
ask this man for my child, and he told 
me that he would conduct me to Mad- 
ame Valancy. Who is Madam Va- 
lancy?" 

" ' My aunt's household had been in- 
formed of my marriage, — for I was 
about to become a mother, and it 
was necessary for my own honor that 
they should be told my secret. 

"'I fell on my knees at my father's 
feet, and told him all, imploring his 
forgiveness in the most piteous terms, 
and sobbing as if my heart would have 
burst. 

" * I cannot tell you, — for you, child, 
know not the power of the demon 
pride when it has once obtained the 
mastery of the human mind, — I can- 
not tell you the horrors of the scene 
which followed my confession. I grow 
mad almost when I remember that ter- 
rible hour. Enough, then, that my 
father dragged me fainting and insensi- 
'bje to my post-chaise, and that, when 
1 recovered consciousness, I found my- 
self through the darkness upon my way 
to the Chateau Duvemay. 

" ' It was daybreak when I reached 
this accursed house. My white face 
alarmed the sen^ant who admitted us, 
and he ventured to ask whether Madem- 
oiselle Estella was not very ill. My 
father replied in th6 affirmative. '' She 
is ill, — dying, I fear," he said, in a 



low voice, to the old servant who had 
known me from a baby. I knew not 
then the motive of those strange words ; 
but I soon learned to understand it 

faily. 

" ' The marquis dragged rather than 
led me to his own apartments. 1 sank, 
half fainting, upon a sofa. My father 
told the servant who had admitted us 
to seek Paulina, and send her to us im- 
mediately. 

"'"If she has not yet arisen, she ' 
must lose no time in risincr," he said ; 
" her sister is very ill, and ha? ,need 
of her assistance." 

" ' These words almost reassured "me ; 
I thought that my father's obdurate 
heart had melted towards m'e at last, 
and that he would allow me the comfort 
of a sister's frienfiship and sympathy. 

" ' I soon, learned how cruelly I had 
been mistaken. Paulina entered the 
room, fresh and beautiful, in a loose 
morning robe of white muslin. 

"^ She uttered an exclamation as 
she saw me, and was about to hurry 
towards me, when she was stopped by 
a commanding gesture of my father. 

" ' " Stay," he said ; " it is as well 
you should know what this woman is, 
before you extend your compassion to- 
yjrards her." 

" ' My sister gazed at him with a 
glance of unmitigated astonishment. * 

" ' " Paulina," said my fathdr, stern- 
ly? "you are engaged to be married to 
an Englishman, a proud man, and just- 
ly proud, for his race 'is as ancient as 
our own, and his escutcheon as untar- 
nished as that of the house of Duver- 
nay. You love him, — do you hot, 
child?" 

" * " Love him ! " exclaimed Paulina, 
clasping her hands, " better than my 
life, — better than my soul perhaps." 

" ' " Do you think that he would 
marry you if there were any blot upon 
your name ? " asked the marquis ; " do 
you think he would wed you if there 
were any shameful stain upon your 
race ? " 

" ' " No," father," answered Paulina, 
" I know that he would not ; for, strong 
as his love may be, his pride is even 
still stronger. But why do you ask* 
this question ? " 
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man yonder, whom I henceforth refuse 
to acknowledge as my daughter — has 
disgraced the name of Duvernay," an- 
swered the marquis. 

" ' He then told my sister a cruel and 
deliberate falsehood. He told her that 
I was not married ; and, when I con- 
tradicted his vile words, he turned upon 
me and asked me if I could produce 
any proof of my marriage. 

" ' I could not do so. The ceremony 
had been performed in secret at the 
chapel of an obscure little village 
twenty miles from my aunt's house. 
The only witness of the marriage was 
Madame de Marne, and any documents 
that might have proved it were in the 
possession of my husband. 

*" " Wait until Hector returns from 
Algiers ! " I exclaimejj, wildly, " he 
will declare my innocence; he will 
avenge himself upon those who dare to 
filander me." 

'""If Hector Valancy crosses the 
threshold of this dwelling he comes to 
his death," said my father; "but this 
is folly. The name of Valancy is but 
an excuse to cover your shame. Think 
you, Paulina," he cried, turning to my 
sister, " that this girl would dare to 
wed the murderer of her uncle ? or can 
you believe that Valancy, the proud 
soldier, whose haughty insolence has 
defied us for years, would forget his 
hereditary hatred of our race, and suf- 
fer himself to be ensnared by a woman's 
beauty? No, Paulina, 3'^our sister has 
disgraced us, and there is but one way 
by which you c^n be saved from the 
bitter shame of being cast off by the 
man you love." 

*" " Cast off! " exclaimed Paulina, 
who had grown as pale as myself, "no, 
no ; I could not bear it. I cannot' re- 
sign him." 

" ' " Then your sister must die ! " 
said the marquis, sternly. 
. " ' " Die ! " cried Paulina. 

u 4 u Yes, to the world she must die. 
She may live, if she will, — live on to 
gray hairs and old age, — but she must 
live nameless, obscure, and forgotten. 
The world must be told that Estella 
Duvernay is dead. The world must 
admire t|ie costly monument that re- 
cords her death. Below this chateau 
tliere are vaults, in which, in ages past, 



prisoners have existed for years, un- 
heeded and unknown. In these vaults 
I will make a home for this girl, luxu- 
rious as any that. she has been aocus- 
tomed to, but far removed from any 
prying eye. There let her live until 
she has been f(H*gotten ; and when that 
day comes, she may return to a world 
which will not be able to recognize her 
as Estella Duvernay. Bid your sister 
farewell, Paulina; you will never see 
her again." 

" ' " Paulina ! " I exclaimed, appeal- 
ing despairingly to my sister, — " Pau- 
lina, you will not surely suffer this ? I 
am innocent — I swear to you that I am 
innocent of this cruel charge. I am 
the wife, the lawfully wedded wife of 
Hector Valancy. Paulina, hear me! 
intercede for me ! save me ! " 

" ' " Remember that Sir Harvey Os- 
wald is a proud man," my father said, 
in a low voice. 

" ' My sister was silent. 

" ' Half an hour afterwards I was 
taken to this vault, which was then a 
dungeon-like place, but which has since 
been made what you scq it by the Eng- 
lish steward, Andrew Burton.' " 



CHAPTER LIII. 

AT THE MASQUERADE. 

The fete given by the Marchioness 
of Crompton was indeed almost like a 
vision of fairyland. The grounds 
which surrounded the rustic villa 
sloped down to the river. The broad, 
velvet-like lawn was studded by groups 
of magnificent trees, and luxuriaat 
willows dipped their feathery and 
drooping branches into the cli:ar water 
of the Thames. Nature herself had 
made this spot almost enchantingly 
beautiful ; but upon this night the 
marchioness had called art to her aid, 
and had succeeded in rendering it a 
marvel of loveliness^ A tiny Swiss 
village had been built in a secluded 
part of the grounds upon the border 
of the river, and here minstrels played 
and sang soft melodies, which floated 
harmoniously upon the night air. 

Refreshments were arranged in the 
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tiny wooden chalets, and pretty-looking 
girls, in Swiss costnme, attended to 
the wants of the masquers who strolled 
that way, and stopped to eat ices while 
they listened to the Swiss minstrels. 

The grounds, which were very ex- 
tensive, seemed much larger than they 
Teally were, under the mysterious influ- 
ence of night. The lamps glittered 
everywhere amid the trees, and the 
popping of champagne corks was to be 
beard in the loneliest nooks of those 
lovely gardens. 

The supper was to be given at a very 
late hour in the house; but all the 
dancing took place on the la?m, upon 
a platform which had been constructed 
for that purpose, and which was 
covered by a roof which seemed one 
canopy of flowers and lamps, that 
flittered like stains through the 
blossoms. 

Upon the moonlit river gondolas 
w^ere moored, attended by men dressed 
in Venetian costume, and lighted by 
colored lamps. 

Report had scarcely exaggerated the 
splendor of the preparations for this 
fete; and it would have been in^possi- 
cle to imagine greater loveliness than 
that of the assembled guests, whose 
brilliant costumes dazzled the eye 
wherever it glanced. But no form was 
more graceful than that of the Duchess 
of Arlington, whose snowy wings 
glanced hither and thither as she glided 
through a quadrille. 

Most of the do-ncers wore their 
masks, and Blanche Mortimer felt that 
she was surrounded by those whose 
identity she could not discover. 

To the guilty -woman there was 
something terrible in this fancy. She 
knew not whose eyes might be upon 
her, glittering through the narrow open- 
ings of a mask. 

The first quadrille in which the 
duchess had joined, concluded as the 
clock struck eleven. Blanche was con- 
ducted by her partner to. an alcove, in 
which a gipsy girl was prophesying the 
destinies of the guests. The crowd 
about this alcove was very dense, and, 
ia the confusion, the duchess contrived 
to (Jrop the arm of her partner, and 
to disappear amongst the throng of 

maskers. 

25 



l^he hurried towards a spot in the 
grounds that was less brilliantly 
lighted than in other places. This was 
a shrubbery at the extreme end of the 
gardens, — a lonely corner of the 
grounds, which almost resembled a 
wood, and which had been compara- 
tively overlooked by those who had 
planned the decorations fgr the mar- 
cbicmes^s fete. Here the small red . 
lamps glimmered amidst the branches 
of the trees, but they gave little ligfhtJ 
.Upon the river bsuok a Swiss land- 
ing-stage was also lighted^ W^ so 
dimly, that few of tiie gondolas paused 
at it. 

The drooping willows cast a gloomy 
shade over the water upon this lonely 
shore ; and even with lights and music^ 
and every sound and sign of reveliy 
near at hand, the spot had a dismal 
aspect. It was hither that the duchess 
came, after escaping from the atten* 
tions of her partner. She crept with a 
light and stealthy step along the smooth 
grass upon the river bank ; but it was 
to be observed that, rapidly as she 
went, she counted the willows as she 
passed them, muttering the number of 
each tree beneath her breath. At the 
thirteenth willow she paused and lis- 
tened. 

" At a quarter past eleven they will 
be here," she murmured, v 

She wjaited for some moments, and 
she did not wait in vain. The regular 
strokes of a pair of oars in the quiet 
waters met her ears. 

** They are coming," she said. 

Five minutes afterwards a boat 
pushed into the shore. It did not stop 
at the landing-stage, which was onljr 
about ten yards from the spot oh which 
the duchess stood, but it paused close 
against the trunk of the thirteenth 
willow. Two men landed, and the 
boatman rowed rapidly away. Not 
a word had been uttered upon either 
side. 

One of the men approached the 
duchess, whose brilliant costume glit- 
tered through the darkness. 

This man wore the dress of a fisher- 
man, or smuggler. He had on a heavy, 
rough jacket, a red woollen ahkt^ \si<5k%^ 
. trouaeta, \i\^\i\Aa.Os.\ioci\»^.,^^^ ^ ^^n^.^-3 
\ scart tma\.e^ xowxA \3Aa -«^^sX• ^^^^- 
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ing could be less conspicuous than this 
dress. 

His companion was tall and stately 
in appearance ; but the outline of his 
figure was entirely concealed by a long 
and voluminous robe of white cash- 
mere, made in the Arab fashion. 

Both the men wore masks which 
covered the whole of their faces. 

" It is you, Philip?" whispered the 
duchess, addressing herself to the man 
id the fisherman's costume. 

" Yes, your Grace." 

" And your companion is?" 

"Your Grace's courier, Giovanni 
Baptista, who is, as your Grace is 
aware, deeply interested in your wel- 
.fare." 

The duchess shuddered. 

"You both know what to do?" she 
masked. 

"Yes, your Grace. We are only to 
watch, and to be ready, should our 
s services be needed." 

"Precisely so. One of you will 
keep near me wherever I go," answered 
the duchess ; " but as I have reason to 
believe that the duke may be present 
at the ball, you will make it your busi- 
nesa'to observe all the maskers, and, 
if possible, discover his Grace, under 
whatever disguise he may endeavor to 
conceal himself. If you discover him, 
•one of you will take care to watch him 
closely for the remainder of the even- 
ing. You understand, Philip ? " 

" Yes, your Grace," answered the 
ibotman, " I perfectly understand." 

" And you will make your compan- 
ion understand also ? " 

" I will, your Grace." 

"'i'hen there is only one thing more," 
fsaid the duchess. "Mr. Percival 
Holmwood, the millionnaire, will most 
Hikely be here. Keep your eye upon 
Ihim as well as upon the duke, if possi- 
ible.; and, if you see the two conversing 
together, give me an early warning of 
the fact." 

"I will take care to do so, your 
«Grace." 

-"Have you brought any disguise 
with you?" 

" Yes, your Grace," answered Philip ; 

'^ Giovanni haa jour black silk domino 

hidden under the folds of his cloak." 



f( 



for the rest of the night ; and remem- 
ber that you do not address me unless 
there is some necessity for doing so." 

Philip Howland bowed, and withdrew 
with his companion. The two figures 
glided silently away beneath the trees. 
The white-robed form of the courier 
seemed strangely ghostlike in the dark- 
ness. 

" An ominous and an evil shadow ! " 
murmured the duchess, as she watched 
that receding .figure; "ominous of 
shame and terror to me. What is to 
become of me ? What is to become of 
the unhappy wretch whose crime has 
placed her forever in the power of those 
two men? O Heaven! who would 
sin against thee, if thy emng creatures 
could but know, while yet innocent, 
the penalty of the guilty? But it is 
only when their hands are stained with 
blood that they can fully know the 
teiTor of crime." 

Blanche Mortimer glided away from 
the brink of the still water; but be- 
fore she quitted the shore, sne looked 
earnestly at the dark surface of the 
river. 

" Would it not be better to end all 
beneath that hurrying tide?" she mur- 
mured. " The dark river might keep 
the secret of my crime. And yet, — 
no, no ! " she exclaimed, proudly ; 
" they would discover all, perhaps, if 
I were dead. The wretches whom I 
have trusted would reveal my crime, 
and slander my memory. It is only by 
living that I can defy them." 

The duchess returned to the bril- 
liantly-lighted lawn and once more min- 
gled with the maskers. The object of 
the gay and light-hearted masqueraders 
was to conceal their identity as much as 
possible. The guests perpetually ad- 
dressed each other by the names they 
guessed at, in spite of the cleverest dis- 
guise. Sometimes a lovely girl was dis- 
covered by the silvery tones of her voice ; 
sometimes a haughty colonel, who had 
disguised himself as a chimney-sweep, 
was recognized by his stately walk. 
Nothing could exceed the fun and frolic 
of the brilliant assembly. It is not to be 
supposed that the high-born and wealthy 
are free from care and trouble, but peo- 
ple seemed that night to Cfist their anx- 
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selves up to the enjoyment of the festi- 
val. 

But the terrors of guilt can never be 
cast aside. They are not to be forgot^ 
ten even for a momtent. The Duchess 
of Arlington carried her ghastly secret 
wherever she went amidst that gay as- 
sembly, and a haunting shadow was al- 
ways close beside her. 

It seemed to-night as if that shadow 
had taken an earthly form, for, in obe- 
dience to her commands, she was ac- 
companied wherever she went by one of 
her servants. The white-robed figure 
of the courier, the so-called Italian, 
Giovanni Baptista, was always near 
her. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

THE MEETING IN THE LONELY COTTAGE 
« BY ^HE WATER SIDE. 

The duke rode down to Twickenham 
in obedience to the strange and anony- 
xnous summons which he had received. 

He went down on horseback, in order 
tihat he might take no witness of his vis- 
it, so that if anything occurred which 
cjoncerned the duchess, there should be 
fco one near to hear her name slandered. 

The dark shadow of doubt was heavy 
^pon the mind of Gerald Mortimer, 
ilfoble, generous, and trusting as was 
"tihe duke's nature, he had been cruelly 
t:ried, and it was becoming terribly dif- 
Ccult for him to banish his growing 
c3oubts of the woman he had so ten- 
t3erly loved. 

" Why do those people thus persist- 
ently slander her?" he thought ; " is it 
loideed a base plot? But what end 
Cian they- hope to gain by this infamous 
Scheme ? What reason have they to try 
^nd injure the loveliest of women? 
Some rejected suitor, perhaps, may 
Nius seek to destroy the woman who 

omed him. It must be so it must 
so ! I cannot think my Blanche 

ilty of the lightest sin, how much less 
the horrible crime of which these 

etches accuse her ! I will believe in 

r and trust her to the last, and it 

all be my business to unravel this 
lystery." 



The duke rode past the villa of the 
marchioness. He saw the blaze of • 
lights in the grounds, and heard the 
crash of the magnificent band, as it 
sounded the first notes of a waltz, but 
he galloped onwards and onwards to 
the spot which had been indicated to 
him in the anonymous letter. 

About a half a mile from the villa he 
slackened his rein, for he perceived the 
dark figure of a man standing motion- 
less upon the footpath, and he felt 
instinctively that this man was one of 
those who had summoned him. 

He was not mistaken ; as he drew 
near to the motionless figure, a voice, 
cried : — 

" If you are the Duke of Arlington, 
stop ! you are close to the end of your 
journey." 

The night was dark, for the moon, 
which was to appear in full splendor 
an hour later, had not yet risen, but 
the duke was yet able to see that the 
man was dressed in black from head to 
foot, and that the upper part of his face 
was covered by a mask. 

" I am the Duke of Arlington," an- 
swered Gerald, proudly. 

The masked stranger advanced from 
the footpath, and took the bridle ofthe 
duke's horse. 

" With your Grace's permission," he 
said, politely, " I will lead your horse 
the rest of the way." 

'* As you will," the duke answered, 
quietly. " I am here to go with you 
wherever you will. But I warn you 
that I come armed, and that I am de- 
termined to sift this matter to the bot- 
tom, and to do my uttermost towards 
discovering the wicked motive of this 
vile plot." 

The stranger laughed aloud. 

" Your Grace is chivalrous," he said ; 
" but the time is not far at hand when 
you will thank me, and those who 
aid me, for the trouble we have taken 
in our endeavors to open your ej'es to 
a dreadful truth. If there be any wick- 
edness in the wish to convince a good 
man of the guilt of the base woman he 
cherishes and trusts in, I confess to 
that wickedness ; but I solemnly be- 
lieve that I am only doing ray duty*" 

The duke sl^h^d^ ^\v\^t^^vcv^*<^^ 
was a\moa\. a\C\Tv\o ^^^^5^:^ ^^L^^\.^^xQ^^^ 
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bis heart. There was something in the 
speaker's tone that seemed like truth, 
— truth spoken by an upright and 
honorable man. 

"But why do you hide your face and 
ccMiceal your name ? " he asked. "You 
who slander a. woman should at least 
, not shelter yourself beneath a disguise. 
There is something cowardly in stab- 
Inng from behind a mask." 

" I must be content to seem a cow- 
ard, then, until your Grace knows me 
better," the man answered, quietly. 

They had by this time reached a 
point in the road at which a narrow 
lane led down to the water's edge. 
The stranger turned into this lane, 
leading the duke's horse very carefully 
through the narrow opening. 

Upon a wooden board) nailed against 
a post at the entrance to this lane, there 
was the announcement of a house to let. 

The lane was not a long one, and 
Gerald Mortimer felt by the fresh cool- 
ness of the night air which bleMT upon 
his face, that they were drav^ring near 
the brink of the river. 

As he felt this, the stranger suddenly 
stopped at a dilapidated looking wooden 
gate, nailqd against one of the posts of 
which there was another board, similar 
to that at the entrance of the lane. 

It was at an empty house, therefore, 
that the stranger stopped. 

The duke remembered his midnight 
interview in Kale Court, which had also 
occurred in an empty house. But he 
made no remark, and the stranger 
opened the gate and led the horse into 
a neglected garden. 

" The stables belonging to this place 
are not fit for use," the man said ; "but 
if your Grace will tie the bridle of your 
horse to one of these trees, he will be 
perfectly safe until you require him, 
and I will take care that he gets a good 
feed of corn." 

The duke dismounted, and did as his 
guide directed him. He then followed 
him to a dreary-looking house, the win- 
dows of which were all dark. 

The stranger opened a side door in 
the dismal and neglected-looking build- 
ding, and led the way into a cheerless 
room, which contained no furniture be- 
jrond a table and a couple of chairs. 
Bat there was plenty of light in t\iia 



apartment, for two blazing torches were 
jstuck in the rough wooden table. The 
shutters of the window were so closely 
barred that no gleam of this light was 
visible from without. 

Gerald Mortimer had little time to 
examine the chamber, for his guide 
pointed to a ladder which communi- 
cated with a trap-door in the dilapi- 
dated ceiling of the room. 

The stranger ascended this ladder, 
and the duk& followed him. Upon 
passing through the trap-door, Gerald 
found himself in a room as dimly lighted 
as the attic iu Kale Court. 

He looked anxiously around him, 
and in the furthest corner of the cham- 
ber' — which was evidently a large one, 
— • he beheld a form whose presence sent 
a mysterious thrill through his heart. 

Dimly visible in the obscurity of the 
room he saw the pale and shadowy 
figure which he had seen first in the 
attic in Kale Court, and, for the second 
time, in the West End Church, upon 
the eve of his bridal day. 

For the third time in his life he be- 
held the White Puantom. 

But he felt no fear. .. His was one of 
those courageous said noble natures 
which are above all fear. He uttered 
no word, no cry of surprise, no excla- 
mation of terror. He waited quietly 
until he should be addressed by her who 
had summoned him. 

He had not long to wait. 

" You do well, Gerald Mortimer," 
said a voice, whose every tone he rec- 
ognized, — " you do ^vell to obey my 
summons. You are summoned, for the 
third time, to receive a solemn waruiu;^. 
This time you will surely not refuse to 
accept that warning. You would uot 
believe in that which j'ou heard ; per- 
haps you will credit that which you sec/* 

" Woman," exclaimed the duke, 
sternly, " I believe that my happiness 
and peace of mind have been trifle 1 
with and plotted against, and that au 
innocent and high-born ladv has been 
villanously traduced by you umi your 
accomplices. If I find that it is so, I 
swear that I will have ample vengean 
against you, and all who have aiile 
you in this vile scheme. I have warn 
your companion, and I now waru y 
oi my mteution." 
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"Your grace has been deceived,'* 

answered the woman, in a somewhat 

. mournful voice, " but not by me. 

Wait, and wait patiently, and you will 

find that I have spoken truly.*' 

Again the duke started; for once 
more he recognized that tone of perfect 
truthfulness that can seldom be mis- 
taken. 

"Oh, if Blandie should have de- 
ceived me ! " he thought ; " if she 
should be base and wicked, what will 
become of me ? What will become of 
me without her love ? " 

A church clock in the distance struck 
two, as these thoughts were in the 
duke's mind. 

" It is the appointed hour," said the 
man, solemnly. "Now, your Grace, 
you have but to watch and to listen." 

He knelt down and slidx away a 
small portion of the flooring, revealing 
an opening of a foot square. 

" This must be your Grace's point 
of observation," he said. 

The duke bowed, and knelt down 
upon the spot from which the masked 
man had risen. Through the opening 
in the floor he was able to see plainly 
into the lighted room, but there was 
little chance of the opening being seen 
by any one below, as the ceiling was 
disfigured>by crevices and patches of 
green damp. 

" You may watch, but you will not 
be watched," the mask said. 

The duke looked earnestly into the 
room below. It was as yet quite 
empty ; but he had been told to watch, 
and he watched patiently. 

He had been watching for about 
seven minutes when he heard a door 
open. A moment afterwards he saw 
two persons enter the room beneath 
him. 

They were both masked. One was 
a man, who wore the costume of one 
of the sanguinary heroes of the French 
revolution. The other was a woman, 
who was wrapped from head to foot in 
a lonsj black domino. 

" Thank heaven ! " thought the duke, 
[ " it is not Blanche. She wore a 
I Psyche dress, and was covered with 
[ diamonds." 

^ But in another mg)ment the masked 
" woman pushed the hood of her silk 



domino a little way back, and Gerald 
Mortimer recognized the diamond star 
which glittered amid the golden curls 
of his wife. 

" Ah, misery I — it is she I " he mur- 
mured, in a tone of despair. 

" Why have you brought me to this 
dismal place ? *^ exclaimed the duchess, 
looking round the apartment with an 
expression of disgust. 

" Because I have something to say 
to you which must not be overheard," 
returned her companion, who still wore 
his mask, but whose voice the duke 
recc^nized as that of the 3'oung mil- 
lionnaire, Percival Holmwood. 

The duchess removed her mask. 

" This place is close and stifling," 
she said, contemptuously. " You 
might surely have chosen a better scene 
for our interview, Mr. Holmwood." 

" Who says that I am Mr. Holm- 
wood?" said the mask, in a strange 
tone. 

" Your voice says so," answered the 
duchess. 

"But voices are sometimes alike," 
replied the mask. " You might be 
mistaken in that." 

"But I am not mistaken," replied 
Blanche Mortimer, with decision. 
" Come, come, pray do not let us waste 
time upon any foolish prevarication. 
You told me that you have something 
of importance to say to me, or I should 
not have consented to accompany you 
here." 

" I have to inform you of a peril 
which menaces you," returned the 
mask. 

"What peril?" 

" The peril of being accused of the 
murder of your lover, Hubert Monk- 
ton." 

Gerald Mortimer expected that the 
duchess would start from her seat, 
angry and indigant, to repudiate- the 
vile charge contained in these words ; 
but she did not stir. 

"Who accuses me?" she asked, in 
a hoarse, gasping voice. . 

" Yourself," answered the mask. 
" You are your own atcuser ; and the 
strongest accusation that exists against 
you is the evidence of your own hand- 
writing, — the letters written by you 
to the murdered man^ Hubett M.ciw^<^^r 
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The face of the duchess grew ghastly 
white, and Gerald Mortimer could see 
that she was trembling violently. 

"There are no such letters in ex- 
istence," she said. 

" There are," replied the mask, " and 
3^ou know that there are. You ►ivould 
give all your fortune to possess them ; 
and yet they were once offered to you, 
and you refused to take them." 
. The wretched woman trembled even 
more violently than before. 

" I refused them," she gasped, " be- 
cause — " 

" Because they were offered to you 
by the dead," answered the mask, in a 
solemn voice. " Blanche Mortimer, 
Duchess of Arlington, — you whose 
place is amidst the proudest of Eng- 
land's aristocracy, — you who some- 
times stand beside the throne of the 
purest queen in Christendom, — you 
who deceived the most generous of 
men by your false smiles, your hollow 
words, — you are the murderess of the 
man whose only crime was to love and 
trust you. The letters written by you 
to Hubert Monkton are still in exist- 
ence; they prove the motive of your 
crime, and they are in the hands of 
those who will not scruple to use them 
whem the fitting time comes. But this 
is not all. In a wretched room, in one 
of the lowest haunts of Blackfriars, the 
rotting body of your murdered lover 
has been discovered by those who can 
and will attest to its discovery." 

The guilty duchess uttered a long, 
wild shriek, and fell upon her knees at 
the feet of her accuser. 

"Percival," she cried, "Percival 
Holmwood, why are you thus pitiless ? 
Is it because I once deceived you that 
you persecute me thus ? I was wrong 
— I was deluded by my mad ambition. 
I wished to wear a ducal coronet, and 
I sacrificed all to win that wish. But 
think you that I loved Gerald Morti- 
mer? No, no, I loved him not. I 
fooled him by false words, and he was 
weak enough to believe that I loved him. 
Percival, have pity upon me ! have pity ! 
Do not denounce me. You once loved 
me, and I refused to hear your prayers. 
I refuse no longer. I will abandon all — 
all — if you will have it so. I will fly 
with you to some foreign land, where I 



may bear your name and be your bride. 
Percival, you once loved me, do not 
scorn me now — now that I am at your . 
feet, supplicating for mercy." 

Had the duchess been less agitated 
by the terrible agony of fear, she might 
have heard a stifled groan of despair 
that was uttered in the chamber above, i 

The one bright dream of Gerald I 
Mortimer's life had been broken ! The 
mask had fallen! He now knew the 
nature of the woman he had loved and 
trusted. 

But the wretched creature, grovelling 
upon the ground, did liot hear that 
ffroan of despair. 

" I have told you before that you are 
mistaken, Blanche Mortimer," said the 
mask, in a cold and pitiless voice ; ^^ I 
am not Percival Holmwood." 

" Not Percival Holmwood ? " repeated 
the duchess, in a tone of utter bewil- 
derment ; " who, then, are 3^ou ? " 

" One whom you should have reason 
to remember," answered the man. 

At the same moment he threw aside 
the black velvet mask that had covered 
his face. The red glare of the torches 
shone full upon that rigid and marble- 
like countenance. 

A shriek of terror and despair burst 
from Blanche Mortimer's white lips, and 
she fell fainting on the rugged flooring 
of the chamber. 

The face upon which she had looked 
was that which she had beheld in Xhe 
opera-box in Paris. It was the face of 
Hubert Monkton, her murdered lover. 

Her shriek had been overheard. Phil- 
ip Howland had followed his mistress 
and her companion to the solitary house 
upon the river shore, but he had waited 
at a respectful distance from the empty 
dwelling, ready to attend upon the 
duchess should she require him. 

He had heard her wild cry,and rushed 
to her assistance. He found her lying 
upon the floor at the feet of the stran- 
ger, who had resumed his black velvet 
mask. 

Philip Howland raised the duchess 
in his arms, and carried her out into 
the open air. 

The cool breeze from the river revived 
her; she opened her eyes, and gazed 
wildly round her# 

" Kill him, Philip," she cried, in a 
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hoarse voice, as she recognized her ser- 
vant and accomplice, — "kill him; he 
has returned to torment me ; he has re- 
turned to denounce me ! Kill him, and 
I will reward you more richly than I 
have ever yet rewarded you." 

Philip Howland drew a pistol from 
his belt, and rushed towards the empty 
house. This man was thoroughly de- 
void of conscience. The place was 
lonely, as he thought, and the fit scene 
for a murder. The wretch cared little 
for what he did, so that he won another 
hold upon his guilty mistress, whose 
wealth was rapidly passing into his 
hands. 

He rushed into the wretched cham- 
ber, and took a deliberate aim at the 
mask, who stood calm and motionless 
upon the other side of the table. 

But,before Philip Howland could pull 
the trigger, the stranger flung aside his 
black velvet mask and a flaxen wig 
which had concealed his dark hair. 

The servant uttered a cry of terror 
scarcely less wild and piercing than 
that which had burst from the lips of 
his mistress. 

" The dead ! " he cried, — " the mur- 
dered victim arisen from the grave to 
glare at me with his hollow eyes ! 
Hide me from him I — hide me from 
him I " 

He flung up his arms wildly, as if to 
^hut out the sight of that dreaded face, 
and rushed from the building, stagger- 
ing as he went. 

It was thus that Gerald Mortimer 
learned the dark secret of his beautiful 
wife's history. 



CHAPTER LV. 
pergival's parentage revealed. 

Let us return to the mad-house at 
Wandsworth, and to the chamber in 
which Percival Holmwood sat by the 
bedside of the woman who alone could 
reveal the secret of his birth. 

The day waned, and found Mrs. Bur- 
ton still relating the history of the un- 
happy prisoner in the vaults of the 
Chateau Duvernay. It grew so late 
that Percival became uneasy when he 



remembered that Aurora and Lilian 
were waiting for them, and he was 
obliged to leave Mrs. Burton with the 
promise that he would return early the 
next morning to hear the remainder of 
her story. 

It is needless to say that he kept his 
promise. He suffered intense anxiety 
during the interval, for he feared that 
the invalid might grow worse in the 
night; that her mind might, perhaps, 
wander, and that she might die without 
having had one lucid interval in which 
to reveal to him the secret of his birth. 
' Early the i^ext morning he sought 
admittance to the lunatic asylum, and 
was at once conducted to Mrs. Burton's 
room. The doctor informed him, on 
the way to the invalid's chamber, that 
she had slept the previous night more 
peacefully than usual, arid wag quite 
composed enough to receive him. 

"Thank Heaven," the young man 
ejaculated, — *' thank Heaven for this. 
I shall yet discover the secret of my 
birth." 

Mrs. Burton resumed her story al- 
most immediately after the young mil- 
lionnaire had taken his place by her 
side. 

* 

" I have not long to live," she said, 
" and I wish to lose no time in telling 
the secrets that have long been a heavy , 
burden to my sonl. The time passed 
in the vaults beneath the Chateau Du- 
vernay, but so monotonously, that I 
scarcely counted the days as they went 
by. The sun never penetrated those 
dreary chambers, — dreary in all their 
luxury, through the lack of that blessed 
light. The invalid grew worse and 
worse; but I dared not tell her the 
awful truth which I knew, — I dared 
not tell her that her husband, the man 
for whose sake she had braved her 
father's fury, had perished in one of 
those gloomy vaults which, in the Mid- 
dle Ages, had been used as the secret 
dungeons of the chateau. I dared not 
tell her this ; but in the middle of- the 
night succeeding that upon which I had 
been brought to this underground 
abode, I was awakened by a strange 
and ominous sound in one of the vaults 
near that in which I slept. 

'* It was the sound ot <i\^^e^%N ^"^^^ 
a cold abiv^Y \to\\!ift^ \a& "^ XXj^^i \»ssia^ 
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soul. I gaessed the meaning of that 
strange sound. It was the digging of 
the grave of Colonel Hector Valancy. 

''The marquis rarely descended to 
the vaults in which I lived with my 
young mistress ; but Andrew Burton 
came every day to bring all that was 
necessary for the small household. 
The doctor also came very frequently 
to visit his patient, and when at last 
her hour of trial drew near, he took up 
his abode entirely in a vault close to 
that which we occupied, and waited 
patiently for the coming of the time at 
which his services would be needed. 

" That time came at last, and one 
was born to the wretched and widowed 
mother. It was a period of great 
ai^iety, for Madame Valancy's life was 
for some time in considerable danger, 
and tl\p life of the infant flickered like 
the flame of a newly-lighted candle. 
But both were saved, — •• though, Heaven 
knows, I sometimes thought at that 
time that it would be better for both 
had they perished. 

" When the child was a week old, 
the marquis paid us one of his rare 
visits ; but he did not even enter the 
chamber ia which his daughter lay, only 
lately snatched from the jaws of the 
grave.* He remained in the boudoir, 
, arid sent for me to attend him there. 

" I entered the room, and found him 
seated at the lamplit table. 

" ' Good-evening, Mademoiselle Ma- 
rie,' he said; 'I have something of 
importance to say to you. You are 
rather tired of your new place by this 
time, I dare say.' 

" I could scarcely conceal my execra- 
tion of this man when I remembered 
his cruelty towards his daughter, but I 
answered him as politely as I could ; 
for I knew that which was known to all 
who ever entered the chateau, — I knew 
that it was fatal to offend the Marquis 
Duvernay. 

" ' I am tired of an abode in whidi I 
never see the sun, monsieur,' I said ; 
' yet there is another who must be more 
tired, and who has suffered far more 
than I have ever had to endure.* 

" The marquis knew what I meant, 
but he only looked at me with a con- 
iewptuous smile. . 
*^ * You will be glad to change yovw 



place,' be said, ^ since yoa are so tired 
of it. I am going to send you to 
Paris.' 

" * To Paris, monsieur ! ' I ' ex- 
claimed ; * but you will not surely send 
me away from my young mistress when I 
she has so much need of my services?^ ' 

'* ' That question is for me to decide/ 
the marquis answered, haughtily. 
' You will leave this place to-night, and 
you will start at twelve o'clock. for 
Paris, under the ^escort of my steward, 
Andrew Burton.' 

" ' But for what purpose, monsieur?' 
I asked. 

" ' In order that you may place the 
child, who was bom here a week ago, 
under the care of the nurse whom I 
have chosen to rear it.' 

"'What, monsieur I' I exclaimed; 
' you will take the diild away from its 
heart-broken mother?' 

" ' Most decidedly,' answered the 
marquis, coldly. ' The lady of whom 
you speak has chosen h^ pathway in 
life. She must resign herself to en- 
dure its troubles. The child will start 
for Paris this night. If you are so 
fond of your mistress, it will, perhaps, 
be some consolation to you to place 
her child in the hands of those who are 
to have the charge of him. If you 
refuse to do this, there are others who 
will obey me ; and indeed, for the mat- 
ter of that, the child can go alone under 
the care of Andrew Burton.* 

" This decided me. How could I 
abandon the innocent infant to the care 
of .a man whom I only knew as the 
merciless and unscrupulous tool of a 
wicked master? My duty to my mis- 
tress must surely prompt me to protect 
her helpless offspring. 

" ' If the child is to be taken from 
his mother's arms, I will go with him, 
monsieur,' I said ; and then falling on 1 
my knees before the marquis, I -lifted I 
my clasped hands in an attitude of 1 
supplication towards him. ^O mon-| 
sieur,' I cried, 'have pity upon jaar 
wretched daughter. Her heart has 
already been* almost broken by 3'our 
cruelty; her husband, her brave and 
generous husband, has been murdered, 
ay, murdered as foully as if his life 
had been taken by violence or poison., 
^B.a\ei i^vty upon her then, monsieur ij 
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leave her her child, the only hope that 
is now left to her, the only hope, mon- 
sieur, the only consolation, Leave her 
in this dismal underground abode if the 
spirit of revenge is strong enough to 
prompt you to such cruelty, but do not 
leave her alone ;^ for pity's sake, mon- 
sieur, for pity's sake.' 

"Alas! I might as well have ap- 
pealed to the stone walls which sur- 
rounded me ! ' 

" ' Get up, girl, get up,' said the mar- 
quis, sternly. 'What mad folly ig 
this? The Marquis Duvernay is not 
accustomed to^be lectured by his ser- 
Tants. You have made yourself re- 
markably wise, it seems, upon the sub- 
ject of my family affairs , but I would 
warn you to have a care how you boast 
of your knowledge. Such knowledge 
is apt to be dangerous. The child will 
be taken from this place, and carried 
upon the first stage to Paris this night. 
It is for you to decide whether you will 
accompany the infant, or whether you 
will remftin hei*e.' 

*" I will go with the child, mon- 
sieur,' 1 answered. 

" ' You have chosen wisely,' replied 
the marquis. ' Remember that I have 
before told j^ou, j'ou will be well re- 
warded for your trouble.' 

" ' Rewarded ! ' I exclaimed ; ' No, 

monsieur, I »will take no reward from 

. • your guilty hands. The money would 

seem stained with blood, and could 

bring nothing but curses with it.' 

" Ah, Ik)w truly have those words 
been realized ! 

" The marquis smiled scornfully. 

" ' It is now nine o'clock,' he said ; 
* you will have the infant ready at mid- 
night, and you will wait quietly here 
until Andrew Burton comes to fetch 
you.' 

" ' But how am I to take the child 
from his unhappy mother, monsieur?' 
I asked: 'there will be a fearful 
scene.' 

" ' There will be no scene whatever,' 
replied the marquis, coldly; 'Doctor 
Servin will have taken good care of 
that.' 

" I could not understand the meaning 

of these words^ but at tQis moment 

the doctor, who had been in the 

chamber of my mistress during my 

26 



interview with the marquis, came out 
of the invalid's room and approached 
his wicked enployer. 

"'Madame is sleeping very peace- 
fully,' he said, with a strange smile 
upon his wrinkled complexion, ' and 
will doubtless remain in a profound 
slumber for some hours after midnight.' 

" After uttering these words, the 
doctor and his master departed. 

"The truth began to dawn upon me. 
These wretches had doubtless given 
Madame Valancy a sleeping draught, 
in order that the infant might be taken 
without difficultv from its unconscious 
mother. 

" I returned to the bedchamber. 
My unhappy mistress was sleeping 
more profoundly than she had done for 
a long time, and I knew that this was 
no natural slumber. The baby lay by 
her side, encircled with her beautifully 
rounded arm ; her long dark hair 
streamed loosely over her pillow, and 
her face was pale as marble. 

" ' Sleep, unhappy mother ! ' I mur- 
mured, as I watched her ; ' sleep, af- 
flicted one. It is, perhaps, the last 
peaceful slumber you will know until 
you rest in the grave.' " 

" But if you pitied her thus, why did 
you consent to rob her of her child?" 
exclaimed Percival Holmwood, inter- 
rupting the speaker. " Why did 3'ou 
not brave all, and defy the marquis, 
rather than betray this wretched 
motRer?" 

"Ah I why, indeed?" murmured 
Mrs. Burton, sadly. " I have often 
asked myself that question, and the 
burden of my sin has rested very heav- 
ily upon lily conscience. That sgcret 
and other 'secrets have preyed upon my 
mind until they have well-nigh driven 
me mad. And yet what could I have 
done ? How could I resist the power 
of a demon whose wealth secured him 
the help of tools as base and unscrupu- 
lous as himself? What was I bat a 
weak girl, powerless to help myself or 
others? Do you think the Marquis 
Duvernay would have hesitated to bury* 
me alive in one of the dungeons of the 
chateau if I had dared to oppose his 
will ? Do you think that he who had 
condemned the brave Colonel Hectai! 
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would have hesitated to rid himself of 
a servant girl, if she dared to cross his 
path?" 

" True, true," replied Percival ; 
" forgive me, m}' poor soul, if I forget 
the perils which hemmed you in on 
every side. I have no doubt yon acted 
for the best ; but I cannot think with- 
out anguish of this poor unhappy 
mother." 

"It is but right that you should 
think of her with sorrow," replied the 
sick woman. " Heaven forbid that you 
should think, otherwise than tenderly 
of her, you above all other people. I 
thought that I acted for the best in de- 
termining to follow the child. I sat by 
the bed upon which my mistress lay, 
counting the moments as they passed, 
and thinking despairingly of the future. 
What was the marquis going to do with 
the child ? Surely he would be merci- 
ful to a helpless infant, who had never 
offended him! I scarcely dared to 
think of the future. All seemed dark 
and hopeless — I could not look for- 
ward. 

" At last the silvery chimes of the 
timepiece struck the half hour after 
eleven. It was time for me to make 
my brief preparations. I did hot even 
know the date of the month, for I had 
lost all note of time in the changeless 
monotony of ray life, but I knew that 
we were in the middle of winter. 
I selected my warmest clothing, there- 
fore, and dressed myself for travelling. 

" Having done this, I approached the 
bed, and was about to take the child in 
my arms, when a thought struck me. 
. " The marquis, by a mock death and 
burip-l, and the erection of a monument 
that recorded a lie, had endeavored to 
destroy the identity of his daughter. 
He would, doubtless, also endeavor to 
destroy that of this new-born child, 
and to rob the infant of its noblest her- 
itage, — an honest name. 

''What could I, helpless as I was, do 
to prevent this? 

" I knelt down beside the couch of 
'the sleeping mother, and prayed that 
Heaven might inspire me with the 
means of helping this helpless baby. 

" I arose, strangely comforted, — for 
when did ever earnest and heartfelt 



prayer fail to comfort those who have 
uttered it ? 

"I walked slowly round the room, 
reflecting upon all possible means of 
linking with the unconscious infant 
some clue to his identity, which might 
remain with him unti^he grew to be a 
man. 

"I approached the dressing-table, 
and there, in an open casket, amidst a 
heap of trinkets which had been thrown 
carelessly aside, I found a miniature 
exquisitely painted on ivory. 

" I scarcely knew whether it was the 
portrait of Estella or Paulina Duvei:nay, 
so perfect was the resemblance between 
the two sisters. But, in any case, I 
thought this miniature would serve my 
purpose, for it was the exact resem- 
blance of the mother of the child that 
was about to be abandoned to stran- 
gers. 

" The portrait was framed in mas- 
sive gold, ornamented with a rim of 
small diamonds. 

" ' How can- 1 hope that this will re- 
main in the possession of a child ? ' I 
thought. ' What is more likely than 
that the value of the case may tempt 
the nurse to sell the portrait?' 

"I considered for some minutes, 
scarcely knowing what to do. 

" Then a happy thought struck me. 
I remembered that I had in my posses- 
sion a locket containing my mother's 
hair. This locket was a paltry trinket 
of the commonest metal, that had been 
bought for a few shillings at a village 
fair. » 

" I took this locket from my box, and 
compared it with the miniflture. They 
were very nearly of the same size. 

"This was enough. I removed the 
ivory miniature from its valuable case, 
and took my poor mother's hair from 
the valueless locket in which it had 
been so long enclosed. But this was 
not enough. If the miniature should 
remain in the child's possession it niight 
give him a blue to the identity of his 
father as well as that of his mother. 

" I selected a small penknife from 
my mistress's dressing-case, and with 
the sharp point of the steel I scratched 
these words upon the back of the ivory 
miniature : — 
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" ' This portrait is placed by me, 
Mary Algar, in the possession of the 
newly-born son of estella, daughter 
OF THE Marquis Duvernay, and op 
Colonel Hector Valancy, her law- 
ful husband.' 

" Having done this, I placed the min- 
iature in the tarnished locket, which 
not even the most ignorant person 
could possibly have mistaken for gold. 

" I then sewed the locket into one of 
the plainest uuder-garments of the child, 
but not until I had wrapped round it a 
sheet of paper inscribed with these 
words : — 

'* ' For the love of mercy do not rob a 
nameless child of his mother's portrait. 
It is of no vcdue to any one except him- 
self but it may some day prove of ines- 
tiTooMe value to him* 

" I now felt that I had done almost 
all that I could do. I took the sleeping 
child in nay arms, but before I dressed 
him for the journey I examined him, in 
order to see if there was any mark 
about him by which he might after- 
wards be recognized. 

** I found a dark line upon his wrist, 
as if a strong hand had grasped the del- 
icate flesh, and imprinted a bruise upon 
it. 

" I knew the meaning of this mark. 
Upon that fatal day on which the mar- 
quis had discovered his daughter's 
secret, he had grasped her rudely by 
the wrist in his first outburst of fury. 

" I knew that the child would carry 
this mark to its grave." 

" Stay ! " cried Percival Holmwood, 
once more interrupting the speaker, and 
tearing open his linen wristband as he 
spoke ; ^^ look, look ! this is the mark, 
— is it not?" 

He held out his wrist before the dim 
eyes of the invalid. 

" Yes, yes," answered Mary Burton. 
" That is the very mark which I saw 
upon the baby's wrist. But it needed 
not that to tell me that you are the son 
of Hector Valancy. You have your 
father's face. I saw that face but once, 
and then it was rigid in the marble 
stillness of death ; but I can recognize 
its every feature in yours. You are the 
nameless child of Hector Valancy." 

" Yes ; but not much longer to be 
nameless," exclaimed Percival, reso- 



lutely. " I will vindicate my mother's 
good name. Yes, if it cost me every 
penny of my fortune, every hour of my 
life to accomplish the task, I will 
avenge the wrongs that were inflicted 
upon my unhappy mother by her unnat- 
ural father and by her heartless sister." 

" The wrongs done her by her sister 
have been already avenged, — cruelly 
and terribly avenged," the invalid an- 
swered, gravely. 

" What mean you ? " 

" I have a long story yet to tell," 
murmured Mrs. Burton, "but let me 
tell it my own way. These interrup- 
tions confuse and bewilder me." 

'' Forgive me," said Percival, kindly, 
" I will not again interrupt you. I 
will listen quietly and patiently to what- 
ever you may tell." 

" I wrapped the infant in a velvet 
cloak of his mother's ; the cloak was 
large, and lined throughout with the 
richest fur, and I felt that whatever the 
weather, the child would be well pro- 
tected from cold. I gathered together 
his clothes, and packed them in a small - 
portmanteau ; but I took nothing but a 
change of linen for myself, for the 
marquis had told me that I should re- 
turn to my mistress. Having finished 
my preparations, I waited patiently for 
the coming of the steward. 

" The old woman had been informed 
of my departure, and had been told 
that it would be her duty to attend to 
the invalid during my absence. 

" Five minutes after twelve I heard a 
key turn in the lock of the outer vault, 
and a few moments afterwards I heard 
the step of the steward in t|jje boudoir. 

" I went to him immediately, after 
casting one regretful look at the uncon- 
scious sleeper, who must too surely 
awake to despair. 

"The steward was muffled to the 
eyes in a huge great-coat and an 
immense woollen comforter. 

*" I suppose you have wrapped your- 
self up well,* he said. 'It is a bitter 
night.' 

" ' It cannot be so bitter as the cru- 
elty of those who would expose this 
helpless child to its severity,' I an- 
swered. 

" Andrew Burton laughed scornfullY- 

" « Oh, as fot t\^X»; \sfc ^"^x^^^^^^^*^ 
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suppose the cold weather will hart the 
child ; and if the frost and snow were 
to kill the brat, I don't imagine that 
any one would care very much about 
it.' 

«( < Wretch I ' I exclaimed ; * its un- 
happy mother would care.' 

*" Would she?' muttered the stew- 
ard ; ' the more fool she, then, for it 
will be of but little difference to her 
whether the child lives or dies. Alive 
or dead, she will never see it again, so 
she may make herself easy upon that 
score.' 

" What could I say to such a heart- 
less brute as this ? I looked at him in 
silent scorn, and with the child, who 
had been drugged like his mother, and 
» was still sleeping, nestled in my arms, 
I followed the steward from the dreary 
abode to which I was never to return. 

*' We made our way along the gloomy 
stone corridors, ascended the secret 
staircase, and entered the marquis's 
room. After we had passed through 
the opening which communicated with 
this chamber, the steward pressed the 
spring, the cabinet returned to its 
place, and it would have been impossi- 
ble for any one, not acquainted with 
the secret, to have discovered the hid- 
den communication with the vaults be- 
low. 

" A pile of logs blazed upon the open 
hearth, and wax candles were bm'ning 
iijL the silver sconces, but the marquis 
was not in the apartment. 

" ' Monsieur has no wish to see his 
grandson,' muttered the steward ; ' fol- 
low me, girl, and tread softly.' 

" We descended the broad staircase, 
which was light as day in the cold win- 
ter moonlight. Andrew Burton cau- 
tiously opened the heavy door, and in 
another moment we stood ankle deep in 
the snow which covered the court-yard. 

" A ix)st-chaise and pair was waiting 
for us at the door. The steward lifted 
me into the vehicle, and five minutes 
afterwards we were driving at a fast 
pace through the park. The country 
was one sheet of snowy whiteness, and 
the wheels rolled noiselessly over the 
ground. No member of the sleeping 
household heard the sound of our mid- 
mght departure ; no Creature but the 
gaUty marquis* knew that a wicked 



deed was being done beneath the peace- 
ful shelter of the night. 

" We reached Paris early next morn- 
ing, after travelling all night, and never 
once pausing on our way. I fed the 
infant, as well as I was able, from a 
bottle of new milk, which I procured 
at one of the places where we changed 
horses ; but Dr. Servin's drug had done 
its work, for the child slept heavily all 
night. 

" We stopped at a shabby hotel in 
one of the meanest quarters ^of Paris, 
not far from the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise, and, after giving me little 
better than an hour's rest, the steward 
announced to me that it was time to 
seek the nurse who was to take care of 
the hapless child. 

"We left the hotel in a hired vehicle, 
and drove to a still more dreary quarter 
of the great city. We entered a nar- 
row back street, and stopped at a 
shabby-looking house, six or seven 
stories high. The lower story was de- 
voted to a wretched shop, in which a 
few faded-looking vegetables, which 
scarcely looked fit for human food, were 
exposed for sale. 

" I recoiled with horror as I beheld 
the miserable aspect of the place. 

" ' The nurse does not live here, 
surely ? ' I exclaimed, as Andrew Bur- 
ton told me to alight from the vehicle. 

'"I suppose it isn't fine enough for 
your grand ideas. Mademoiselle Marie,' 
he said, scornfully; 'you women are 
never satisfied. Come, get down, my 
lady ; remember that the master is a 
gentleman who likes to be obeyed. 
The nurse he has chosen does live here ; 
but since you don't like the look of the 
place, you may leave the child in the 
gutter, if you prefer it. I don't sup- 
pose the marquis would have any ob- 
jection to such an arrangement.' 

" How could I remonstrate with this 
wretch? I descended from the car- 
riage with the child in my arms, and 
followed Andrew Burton up the inter- 
minable flights of steps which led to the 
sixtii story. . Here, in a squalid and 
dirty apartment, 1 was introduced to 
the woman who was to nurse the child 
of a beautiful and high-born mother. 

" The woman's countenance seemed 
kind and good-natured, — I was thank- 
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ftil to Providence for this. Her own 
child had died, and she took the help- 
less little one to her breast with an air 
of tenderness which touched me to the 
heart. 

" ' Oh, be kind to him I ' I exclaimed ; 
* Heaven will reward you if you are but 
kind to him, for never was a child so 
bitterly wronged as he has been.' 

" Andrew Burton looked at me with 
a dark frown. 

" ' Have a care Mademoiselle Marie,' 
he muttered, in a threatening voice, ' or 
that long tongue of yours will get you 
into mischief some of these days.' 

'* He said this in English, but the 
woman could see by the e;xpression of 
his face that he had spoken angrily. 

" ' Do not fear, mademoiselle,' she 
said ; ' I will be all a mother could be to 
the helpless little one. My husband 
and I are v^ry poor, and we are obliged 
to be content to live in a wretched 
place, but it is not in our natures to be- 
have unkindly to a child.' 

" Andrew Burton took out his 
pocket-book, and produced a bundle of 
bank-notes. 

*"Here,' he said; 'this is more 
money than you ever had in your life 
before, I dare say. Take it ; those who 
send you the child, send you this to 
pay you for your trouble ; but remember, 
it is the last you will ever have. If the 
child dies a fortnight hence, the money 
will be yours to do what you like with. 
If he lives to be ninety, you will get no 
more. Nobody will ever claim the 
child from 3'ou. Nobody will ever 
question you as to your treatment of 
him. Treat him well or ill, starve him 
or feed him, it is all one to those who 
send him to you. The child is one too 
many in this world, and it matters 
nothing what becomes of him.' 

" The woman looked with absolute 
terror at the speaker. 

*' ' Thank Heaven that the child is 
now in my care,' she said ; ' better that 
he should be in a hovel with me, than 
in a palace with you.' 

'' ' Ah, you are fond of children, I 
suppose, madame,' the steward an- 
swered, carelessly; * Tra not.' 

*' ' Stay ! ' exclaimed the woman ; 
' what is the chHd*8 name?' 
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" * He has no name,' the steward an- 
swered, harshly, — ' good-morning.' 

^' He lefb the room, but ,1 lingered 
behind to kiss the unconscious child, 
and to speak a few words to the nurse. 

" ' Heaven will reward you for your 
goodness to this helpless infant,' I whis- 
pered. ^ His mother is rich and aristo- 
cratic. She may one day claim him ; 
she may one day repay j^ou threefold 
for every kindness that you show her 
desolate child.' 

" ' I shall need no payment,' an- 
swered the woman; 'trust me, that I 
will not fail in my duty towards him.' 

" ' One word more,' I said ; ' remem- 
ber, whatever you do, that the child 
never parts with the miniature I have 
hidden amongst his clothes. His fate 
in after life may depend upon the pres- 
ervation of that portrait.' 

" I could say no more, for Andrew 
Burton called impatiently to me, telling 
me to follow him without another mo- 
ment's delay. 

" The woman pressed my hand as we 
parted. 

" 'Fear not,' she exclaimed, ' the lit- 
tle one shall be protected. 

" In a few minutes I had descended 
the stairs, and was seated once more in 
the vehicle beside Andrew Burton. 

" I had bade adieu to my mistress's 
child forever, I thought, but yet I was 
determined to mak^ some effort to find 
him. 

" I asked the steward the name of 
the street ; but he refused to tell me. 

"I looked in vain for some board at 
the corner, upon which the name of 
the street might be written ; but I could 
^ see none. 

" ' Drive at your fastest speed,' cried 
Andrew Burton to the coachman, ' and 
you shall have double fare.' 

" I knew that he gave this direction 
in order that I might have no opportu- 
nity of noticing the neighborhoocl." 
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&tory of her life, — that dark history of 
secret .cruelty which so deeply involved 
the interest^ of the young millionnaire. 

" Andrew Burton lost no time in 
hurrying me away from Paris. I quit- 
ted that city without carrying with me 
one clue by which I might be able to 
trace the son and heir of Colonel Hec- 
tor Valancy at some future time. I 
knew not the name of the woman with 
whom the child had been left, nor that 
of the street in which she lived ; for the 
steward's cold and caculating eyes had 
kept so close a watch upon me, that I 
had been unable to ask any questions 
of the coachman, who might, at least, 
have given me some information re- 
specting the quarter in which the help- 
less infant had been left. 

" We returned to the Chateau Duver- 
nay, travelling all night, as upon the 
previous journey. I had only had two 
or three hours' rest in Paris, and was 
utterly worn out and exhausted when I 
reached the chateau. But I could not 
think of my physical sufferings ; I 
thought onl3r^of the terrible scene which 
awaited me with the childless mother, 
whose infant had been so treacherously 
stolen from her arms. 

*' I was prepared once more to de- 
scend to the underground habitation in 
which, for months past, I had led such 
a monotonous life. I was resigned to 
this, and I was resigned also to endure 
the fury of the desolate mother, who 
would be only too likely to believe that 
I had been a willing instrument in the 
Imnds of the wretches who had robbed 
her of the last link which bound her 
to the joys of life. 

"I was prepared to behold wild 
anger and ungovernable grief; but I 
was not prepared for the scene which I 
had to witness, — for the dark deed of 
vengeance of which I was by and by to 
become the instrument. 

" I knew not Estella Duvernay. I 
knew not the nature of that proud and 
passionate girl, the scion of a haught}'' 
and powerful race, strong alike for 
good or evil. 

'' It was in the bleak winter's dawn 

that we arrived at the chateau. The 

building, magniUcent though it was, 

looked dark and dreary in that chill 



morning light. The valet of the mar- 
quis admitted us. 

" ' Monsieur awaits you in his study/ 
he said to the steward ; ^ Mademoiselle 
Marie is also to accompany you. Mon- 
sieur begs that you will not stop to rest 
after your journey, but that you will 
go to him without a moment's delay ; 
his business with you is important.' 

*' The man pronounced these words 
almost like an automaton. The mar- 
quis had rightly spoken when* he said 
that his servants asked no questions. 
They were his slaves ; for he paid them 
handsomely for their services and al- 
lowed them to live in luxury. But they 
knew his haughty nature too well to 
dare to question his actions. Had he 
been steeped to the lips in crime, they 
would have scarcely presumed to inter- 
fere ; they would have shrunk from any 
betrayal of his secrets, so complete was 
his dominion over them. 

" They could scarcely have failed to 
suspect that there was some mystery 
going forward within the walls of the 
chateau, but they made no remark. 
They may have whispered and wondered 
ailiong themselves, but their manner to 
the marquis was the manner of serfs, in 
whom disobedience is death. 

" The room which the valet had 
spoken of as the study was the chamber 
which communicated with the secret 
passage leading to the vault. 

" The steward and I went without de- 
lay to this apartment, where a strange 
scene aWaited us. The chill morning 
light streamed full into the chamber, for 
the heavy velvet curtains were flung 
back from the wide and lofty window, 
which almost occupied one entire side 
of the room; but wax candles still 
burned in the silver sconces upon the 
panelled walls, though they had burned 
low and a large 'pile of logs blazed 
upon the wide hearth. 

" The Marquis Duvernay was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, and his 
elbow rating on the oaken mantel- 
piece. His face was pale and haggard, 
his dress disordered, and his appearance 
plainly announced that he had been 
sitting up throughout the previous night. 

" Upon a sofa near the fire place, and 
upon \iet iatVkat'^ t\^\. V*^\iji^ %at 
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Paulina Duvemay ; while at the other 
end of the room, erect, haughty in her 
attitude, but pale as a corpse newly 
risen from the grave, stood the woman 
whom I had left sleeping an unnatural 
slumber in the vaulted chamber below 
the chateau.^ 

" So perfect was the resemblance be- 
tween the twin sisters, that I should 
have been unable to distinguish one 
from the other, but for the havoc which 
suffering had made in the face of the 
wretched Estella ; while happiness and 
prosperity had left Paulina fresh and 
blooming in the first glow of youth. 

" It was almost terrible to mark this 
difference between two faces which in 
every other respect were so exactly 
alike. 

"The marquis turned his head to- 
wards us as we crossed the threshold 
of the room. 

" ' Good ! ' he exclaimed ; ' I am glad 



with my own eyes that the child was 
placed where he would be kindly treat- 
ed ? Have you told madame this, mon- 
sieur?' 

"The marquis shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

" ' I did not consider it necessary to 
enter upon these small matters,' he 
said, scornfully ; ' but since you appeal 
to me thus,*Mademoiselle Marie, I am 
willing to bear witness that you have 
spoken the truth, and that' 3'ou gave me 
a great deal of useless trouble, and 
talked an immense quantity of romantic 
nonsense, before you were wise enough 
to decide upon obeying me. People 
who disobey the Marquis Duvernay may 
sometimes have good reason to repent of 
their folly. You may learn that lesson 
from the example of the lady yonder.' 

" He pointed as he spoke to Madame 
Valancy, with a scornful gesture of his 
jewelled hand, 
that you have returned. You may go, f " ' O monsieur ! ' I exclaimed, indig- 



Andrew,' he added, addressing tlie 
steward; 'it is with Mademoiselle 
Marie that I have to talk. Stay ; all 
was arranged exactly according to my 
orders, I suppose?' 

" ' Yes, monsieur,' answered Andrew 
Burton, ' all.* 

" ' Enough, then ; you may go.' 

" The steward quitted the room, and 
I was !eft alone with the father and his 
two daughters, to one of whom he had 
been so bitter an enemy. 

" ' I have told madame that her child 
has been taken to a place of safety,' 
said the marquis, coldly, addressing 
himself to me, but keeping his eyes 
fixed upon his daughter Estella all the 
time he spoke ; ' and I have told her 
also that she must never expect to look 
upon that child again.' 

" I looked anxiously at the unhappy 
mother, but her face betrayed no sign 
of emotion ; it was white and rigid as a 
marble mask. 

" ' But, monsieur,' I exclaimed, ear- 
nestly, ' have you also told Madame 
Valancy that I bore no willing part in 
the deed which robbed her of her child, 
and that, if I consented to assist in the 
business, I only did so because I knew 
but too well that, in the event of my re- 
fusal, you would find others willing to 



nant at his "haughty insolence towards 
her whom he had so cruelly injured, 
'for pity's sake do not sjpeak thus 
heartlessly of your now unhappy 
daughter.' 

" ' My daughter ! ' he repeated, in a 
tone of surprise ; ' what daughter ? 
This lady is my only daughter. Es- 
tella Duvernay sleeps in the vault 
below the chapel sacred to our patron 
saint. My children never live to dis- 
grace me.' 

" ' Monsieur,' I exclaimed, ' all this 
is a bitter mockery. Madame Valancy 
carries her birthright in her face, and 
no one in his right senses could for a 
moment deny that she is the twin sis- 
ter of Mademoiselle Paulina.' 

" ' Go out into the world, then, and 
try to prove j'our mistress's identity. 
Try to prove against the oath of the 
Marquis Duvernay, against the oath of 
his sole surviving daughter^ in the face 
of the evidence of the doctor, who is 
prepared to swear that he saw Estella 
Duvernay, and that of the servants who 
followed her cofl3n to its last resting- 
place. Bring forward your -mistress, 
girl, tell the story of her wrongs, and 
try to prove that she is my daughter ; 
and I, Joseph AtLtovaa "^^^S^^^^^^-^^^ 



fusal, you would find others wiiling to\LiataTge uwNetTi^^^ ^wv \5»<v^w jo^. >;^^ 
obey you f and because I wished to seeWud^oxxT toW^ \\l^;Jaa o^^^^^ ^^^^^ctXN^^^^^^ 
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your mistress, the. wretched, adventu- 
ress whom you would try to set up in 
the place of the dead and buried daugh- 
ter of this house, will be the laughing- 
stock of all Europe.' 

" I shrank back . stunned and ap- 
palled by so much wickedness. This 
man, tliis demon in human form, was 
prepared to deny the identity of his 
own child, and to draw t\p^n her the 
ridicule of those to whom she might 
appeal for justice. 

'' Yet all this time Estella Duvernay 
had been silent ; she uttered no word 
of remonstrance, no change in her face 
betrayed either indignation or anguish. 
Motionless as a statue she stood, as if 
face to face with her destiny, and pre- 
' pared to endure the worst that fate 
could bring upon her. 

"At first, as I gazed upon her, I 
thought that she feared her remorseless 
father ; but upon looking more closely 
at that marble-like countenance, I saw 
a strange light in the e^^es, and I began 
to understand my mistress better, — I 
began to understand that Estella Du- 
vernay had thcKJourage of a lioness. 

" Presently she turned suddenly 
upon the father, and for the first time 
her face changed, her rigid lip slightly 
quivered, electric sparks of fury seemed 
to flash from her eyes. 

" You mean to deny my identity, 
then?' she said, addressing the mar- 
quis. 

*' Most decidedly, madame,' he re- 
plied ; ' if you arc really so absurd as 
to declare yourself to be Estella Du- 
vernay, I must of course deny 3'our 
identity, as I repeat to 3'ou that my 
daughter Estella is dead. She died 
six months agOs and was buried in the 
family vault of the Duvernays.' 

" ' You still i)ersist, then, in pre- 
tending to assert the reality of the 
sham death and burial of vour wretch- 
ed daughter? — you are prepared to 
hold by the evidence of the mock fu- 
neral whicli was performed at your di- 
rection, and wilh the assistance of your 
slavish and guilty instrument, Doctor 
Servin, and others as base and guilty 
as himself ? ' 

^^ I nin proparoi] to declare that fu- 
nevnl to ho no inockerv, hut the actual 
l?aj'//2/ of my dmijy liter? 



" ' And you will deny the legitimacy 
of my child?' asked the unhappy 
mother. 

"'I deny nothing,' returned the 
marquis, with studied coldness ; * you 
are nothing to me ; I know nothing of 
either you or your child ; I have no 
wish to injure you, nor to interfere 
with you. Go where you please, do 
what you please, say what you please ; 
I simply deny all knowledge of you. 
If you annoy me by declaring that you 
are my daughter, I shall of course in- 
stitute criminal proceedings against 
3^ou, in order that the law may teach 
you that it is sometimes necessary to 
hold your tongue.' 

" ' But if this girl bears witness^ of 
the truth of my statement ? ' cried my 
mistress, pointing to me ; — 'if she is 
ready to swear that I am your daugh- 
ter?' 

'"In that case,' answered the mar- 
gquis, carelessl}^ ' I must institute 
criminal proceedings against her also, 
and the law will teach her to hold her 
tongue. The law is a great instru- 
ment, madame, especiall}'^ when it is 
employed in the defence of the rich.' 

"It is impossible to describe the 
mocking bitterness with which the 
marquis uttered these words. 

" ^ But enough,' he said, after a 
brief pause, — ' enough of this f you 
will see the folly of placing yourself in 
the position of an enemy to me and to 
my surviving daughter, Paulina, who 
inherits my determined nature. Let 
us have no more unpleasant speeches, 
madame. • I say again, I wish to do 
you no injury; you are at perfect lib- 
erty to go forth into the world.' 

" ' To starve ! ' said Madame Valan- 
cy, bitterly. 

"'Not so,' returned the marquis. 
' At my bankers', in Paris^ j'ou will find 
a very large sum of money placed to 
3'our account. That sum will afford 
you a sufficient income to provide you 
with every comfort; but it will be use- 
less to ask any questions respecting the 
person to whom 3*011 owe that gift, as it 
has been forwarded anonymously to 
the bankers. Your maid here can ac- 
company you. You are free to go 
wUeve you V\Vve^ to do what you like, so 
Voug a.s yov\ Ye\\A^m\i^\ vVvaX^ ^y^^v^ \,\^a 
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moment of your leaving this house, all 
connection between us ceases at once 
and forever.' 

"The daughter turned her face to- 
wards her father, — that rigid, and 
marble-like face, in which the eyes 
alone appeared possessed of life. She 
looked at him for a few moments with 
a strange and almost awful gaze, and 
then turned to her sister, Mademoiselle 
Paulina, whose face was buried in her 
handkerchief. 

" ' Paulina Duvemay,' said my mis- 
tress, quietly, ^ you have heard that man, 
the Marquis Duvemay ; you have heard 
him speak. Are your sentiments the 
same as his ? ' 

"Paulina lifted her face. I could 
see that she had been weeping. She 
did not return her sister's steadfast 
gaze, but averted her face as she 
spoke. 

" ^ My sentiments are the same as 
my father's, in wishing to avoid the 
consequences of the shame that has 
fallen upon our household,' she said, in 
a low, tremulous voice. ' I love ; and 
the man I love would not brook dis- 
grace. He would sacrifice his affection 
to his honor.' 

" ' And you see me before you, your 
sister, — y^s, your twin sister, — you 
^ee me robbed of husband and of son, 
of home and kindred, ay, even of a 
name, and sent forth into the world, 
alone and comfortless, with the poison- 
ous venom of mingled despair and ven- 
geance brooding in my heart, and you 
do not say to me, " Estella, my sister, 
I at least will be your friend; I at 
least will lift up my voice against the 
father who has wronged you." And 
now I ask you, Paulina, if you will 
suffer me to go forth.' 

" Paulina bent her head beneath the 
flashing glance of her sister, but she did 
not speak. 

" ' Your silence answers me,' mur- 
mured Estella, in a low, determined 
voice. 

"Madame de Valancy crossed the 
room slowly and deliberately. She 
approached her sister, who sat in a 
crouching attitude close to the wide 
hearth. Estella laid her hands lightly 
upon the shoulders of the shrinking 
Paulina. 

27 



" * Look at me ! ' she cried ; ' do not 
hide your face. Let me look straight 
into your eyes.' 

" In spite of herself, Pauliya obeyed ^ 
that imperious command. ^^ 

" She looked up, and the eyes of the 
two sisters met. 

" ' We have been called alike,' said 
Estella, in slow and solemn tones, -«- 
' so much alike, that the face of one* 
was as the reflection of the face of the 
other. But that is past now. Sorrow 
and anguish, care and misery, hav6 
written deep lines in my face which I 
cannot see in yours^ my proud and 
prosperous sister. Now mark me: I 
say to you that the day will come, — ' 
as surely as I fttand here, looking into 
your false and cruel face, — when your 
mirror shall reflect the same lines, and 
you shall say, " I am like my sister, in 
the hour of her anguish." The cup 
which I have drunk, you^ too, shall 
drain to the lowest dregs^ A treasure 
like to that which has been lost by me 
shall be lost by you, and you, like me,, 
shall go childless and desolate to your 
grave. This is my farewell to you^ 
Paulina Duvemay. In th# hour of 
your deepest bliss, remember these 
words; in the hour of j'^our wildest 
happiness, remember that I, the sister 
whom you have cast from you, am wait- 
ing, — waiting patiently, — waiting si- 
lently, — but watching always for — 

REVENGE ! ' 

" I cannot describe the awful sound, 
of these words. I have never forgotten, 
them. They have haunted me in my 
madness, and perhaps the memory of 
them has helped to make me mad.. 
They will haunt me till I die. 

" Paulina Duvernay crouched whiter 
and trembling before her sister, as if 
stricken to the earth by those denounc- 
ing words. 

"Madame Valancy turned to her 
father. 

" ' I am ready to go, Marquis Duver- 
nay,' she said ; '^ut I would give yoa 
one word of warning ere I leave this, 
room. Think twice before you send 
me from you in n|y present humor.. 
Think twice.' 

" The'Duvemays are not in the habit 

of reconsidering axi'^ ^^^sv^v^fCL ^iS^^^^oNsSck. 

\l\iey attvN^^ \)aa isiaxQCccis^ ^>jcl^^«b«^> 
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coldly. ' I have only to wish you good- 
morning. You will find a post-chaise 
in the court-yard of the chateau, which 
, will conv||t you upon anjr road you 
choose to taSe. The world is all before 
you, madame.^ 

"The marquis flung himself care- 
lessly into an easy-chair near the fire, 
and took up a newspaper. Nothing 
could exceed the cool insolence of this 
action, yet I could see that his lip quiv- 
ered, and that the newspaper shook in 
his trembling hand. 

"My mistress moved towards the 
door. She had wrapped herself in a 
voluminous velvet mantle, the hood of 
which covered her dark hair. 

" ' Come, Marie,' she* said, as she 
passed me. 

" I followed her down the broad 
« oaken staircase. I felt that henceforth 
my fate was interwoven with hers. I 
:felfc myself utterly weak and helpless 
•beneath that imperious will. 

"We left the chateau, that stately 
] pile which I was never again to behold. 

" ' To Paris,* my mistress said to the 
postilion, and once more I was a trav- 
eller upon that long and dreary road. 

" There is no need for me to dwell 
upon the history of our life in Paris. 
Madame Valancy took up her abode in 
one of the poorest quarters of the city. 
We lived the existence of the poorest, 
for I was ready to submit to anything 
in obedience to my mistress. Madame 
Valancy visited the banjter's every 
month, and received the interest of the 
money that had been deposited there 
for her by her heartless father. But of 
that money she spent only as much 
as was requisite for the mere necessa- 
ries of life. The rest was hoarded, — 
hoarded as jealously as the miser 
hoards his treasured wealth, — but 
hoarded against the day of vengeance. 

" Estella Valancy did not attempt to 
•.assert her identity. She knew her 
father well enough to know that any 
open effort against hinr would be use- 
less. She waited, and waited patiently, 
tfbr ttie hour of retribution. 

" * Bear with me patiently, my poor 

Marie,' she would say sometimes, for to 

me she was ever gentle and kind, — a 

friend, a sister, rather than a mistress*, 

* I know that this is a hard life for you, 



but when the day for which I live is 
past, you shall be rich. I shall not 
long outlive that day, and I will leave 
you all the money of which I may die 
possessed.' 

" She always said this with an air of 
certainty, as if she had had a prophetic 
knowledge of her fate. 

" A year passed thus. The marquis 
had told his daughter that Hector Va- 
lancy was dead, but I had never re- 
vealed to my Ejfstress the temb|e secret 
which I had discovered in the vaults of 
the chateau, -^the death and midnight 
burial of her soldier husband. 

" She had made inquiries respecting 
his fate Immediately upon her arrival in 
Paris, and she had been told that Colo- 
nel Hector Valancy had disappeared 
immediately after his return from Al- 
giers. She had demanded whether no 
steps were to be taken to discover his 
fate, and she had been told that the 
Government was perfectly satisfied. 

" The influence of the Marquis Du- 
vemay had been powerful enough to 
prevent any unpleasant inquiries. 

" Nothing occurred during the whole 
of that long and weary year. I knew 
not how the time had passed for my 
mistress, for she never spoke of her 
own troubles, but it had been terribly 
heavy upon my hands. Madame Val- 
iancy and I had tried day after day, 
and week after week, to discover the 
abode in which the child had been left, 
but without success. 

" At last an event occurred which 
changed the tenor of our lives. Pau- 
lina's marriage took place at the Ma- 
deleina, the most fashionable church in 
Paris, and once more Estella looked 
upon her sister ; but the bride knew not 
of the fierce eyes which watched her 
from the shadow of a pillar. Proud, 
happy, and beautiful, she gave her hand 
to the husband of her choice, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of the most elegant 
and aristocratic in Paris. 

" From that hour, Madame Valancy 
and I followed the bride and bride- 
groom wherever they went. , We 
dogged their footsteps upon the bridal 
tour, in which love, youth, wealth, all 
combined to render them happy. The 
. heaven^ smiled upon them ; but in all 
\ t\ie svmateLVn^ 'E»'a\fc>\«»N^«A\<c^ followed 
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' like a dark shadow, a threatening storm- 
cloudy forever lowering in the horizon. 



CHAPTER LVn. 
estella's beyekge. 

" A YEAR had passed since the mar- 
riage of Paulina Duvernay, and Sir 
Harvey OsWald, when my mistress and 
I arrived at a small village, in the south 
of France, called Losvigny. 

^' The baronet and his wife had ar- 
rived before us. They were staying at 
the principal hotel. We, therefore, 
took up our abode at a small and hum- 
ble inn, kept by a deaf old woman, 
and only frequented by the poorest 
class of travellers. 

" I have told you how closely we fol- 
lowed upon the track of the baronet 
and his young wife, and yoii will won- 
der, perhaps, how it was that we had 
escaped detection. I will explain this 
in a few words. Before leaving Paris, 
Madame Valancy had provided herself 
with several complete disguises both 
for herself and me ; and so perfect were 
thesQ disguises, that it was almost im- 
possible for any one to have recognized 
either of us. 

" The costume which my mistress 
wore when we reached Losvigny was 
that of an elderly widow in humble cir- 
stances. Her face was sallow and 
wrinkled, her hair white, her* beau- 
tiful and most unnaturally brilliant eyes 
hidden by hideous green spectacles. 
Her dress was threadbare and shabby, 
as if from long wear, and she had alto- 
gether the appearance of some pov- 
erty-stricken and faded member of the 
middle classes, too proud and too re- 
spectable to confess her poverty. 

^ I was disguised as her servant, a 
woman of the same age. My clothes 
were of the humblest and commonest 
materials, and, like those of my mis- 
tress, very much the worse for wear. 

'* Madame Valancy knew the world 
well enough to know that it is easy for 
the poor to escape observation, but that 
the movements of the wealthy are al- 



ways closely watched and untiringly 
talked about by their neighbors. 

^* Those who saw us at ^| humble 
inn — shabbily dressed, dqpKast, un- 
pretentious — never cared to ask any 
questions about us. They little knew 
the hoard of gold which my mistress 
had accumulated during the two years 
which had elapsed since our departure 
from the Chateau Duvemay. 

" For a whole twelvemonth we had 
tracked the footsteps of Sir Harvey and' 
Lady Oswald ; but during the whole of 
that time I had never been able to 
fathom my mistress's motive for thus 
following the newly-married couple. 

"I dared not attempt to question 
her, for at the faintest mention of their 
names, a terrible light would flame up in 
her large dark eyes, — such a wild 
glare as might flash from the eyeballs 
of a lioness who had been robbed of heir 
young. 

" I felt instinctively that there could 
be but one motive for this slow and de^- 
termined pursuit, and I knew that mo- 
tive could be no other than revenge. 

" Yet I wondered why it was that my 
mistress had waited so long. For what 
did she wait? 

" I was only too soon to learn this. 

" Lady Oswald was the happy mother 
of a lovely infant, — a girl, — who had 
been born two menths before our arri- 
val at Losvigny. 

" It was early in June, and the sunny 
South seemed one bright fairy-land of 
flowers, canopied over by a sky blue as 
the forget-me-nots which gemmed the 
dewy grass. 

" For the happy and the innocent 
Losvigny and its neighborhood formed a 
paradise, and it seemed as if the baronet 
and his young wife fully enjoyed its rus- 
tic deliglits. 

" It seemed as if Paulina Duvernay 
had entirely forgotten her sister, — that 
ill-used sister, whose cruel fate she had 
made no effort to avert. 

" We often met the young couple in 
their woodland wanderings, — some- 
times riding, sometimes walking, some- 
times driving, but almost always accom- 
panied by the child in the arms of its 
nurse, who was an English wowv-a^w. 
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t0 know that Sir H«)r?ey and L^y Os- 
wald were happy -^ unutterably luippy 
— 'in th^^ssessioa <^ this cherished 
little one^l^ 

^* I know not why, b«t a chill and tei> 
riUe feeling need to come over me a^ 
ny mistress and I passed the happy 
couple. The dark sht^ows of her moturn- 
Hig garments seemed to fall heavily upon 
that joyous group. There was a pain* 
M contrast in the circumstaneea of the 
two sisters* One honored, beloved, 
happy; the other robbed of all that 
iQEiakes life dear, — friendless, loveless, 
ajf , even nameless. 

^^ Was it strange that the dreadfVil 
' lieling of revenge should have usiu-ped 
tili^ place of every softer emotion in 
the breast of the unhappy Bstella? 

''One day, after we had been at 
Loavigny for nearly a month, we, for 
tli^ fii'st time, met the nnrse and child 
alone. 

^'It was only seven o'clock in the 
morning, and she had wandered out be- 
fore breakfast. She was a pale-faced, 
slender girl, with a timid expression, 
aod looked as if she had known ti*ouble. 
She was resting upon a rough wooden 
bench in an avenue outside the village, 
when my mistress and I approached. 

^ We seated ourselves upon the rustic 
bench, but the nurse rose as if wishing 
to retire, out of a sentiment of respect 
for my mistress, who looked a perfect 
lady in spite of her shabby dress. 

^' ' Stop, my good girl,' said Mad- 
ame Valancy ; ' pray do not leave this 
spot because of our coming. It will 
be great pleasure to me to look at 
the baby, if 30U will allow me to do 
so.' 

''The nurse smiled, evidently reas- 
sured by the kindness of my mistress's 
manner. She removed a costly lace 
veil which had shrouded the face of the 
infant, and Estella Valancy gazed long 
and earnestly on the serene oounte- 
nance of the sleeping little one. 

" I could guess the dark thoughts 
that were busy in the mind of the out- 
raged and forlorn mother as she watched 
the lovely face of that baby sleeper. 

" A black frown contracted her brow, 

and the nervous motion of her quiver- 

in^ Up told the intensity of her feel- 
inor. 



^' Doubtless, she was thinking, * My 
child might have been as beautiful as 
this one; my child might have made 
me as happy as these proud parents 
are in the possession of this one.' 

" For some time my mistress sat per- 
fectly silent, watching the child ; then, 
suddenly raising her eyes to the face of 
the nurse, she examined her counte- 
nance with even a more earnest scrutiny 
than she had bestowed upon that of the 
infant. 

" ' You seem attached toihis child?' 
she said, at length. 

'' ' I am, madame,' the nurse an- 
swered, with ap air of perfect candor. 

" ' And to the ^Id's parents also, I 
suppose?' 

"The girl hesitated lor some mo- 
ments, and a faint blush tinged her pale 
face. 

" ' Come,' said Madame Valancy, 
' you may answer me with perfect frank- 
ness, my poor child. I dp not know 
your master and mistress, and I have 
no interest in asking you this question 
beyond the interest which* I take in 
your unprotected situation.' 

" The girl semed reassured by these 
words. 

" ' You are very good, madiune,' she 
said, in French ; with which she seemed 
peiiectly a<^quainted, though she was, 
as I have said, an English woman. ' I 
have nothing to complain of in my 
present situation, and yet — * 

"'And yet, what?' asked Madame 
Valancy, as the girl hesitated. 

" ' My mistress. Lady Oswald, is 
proud, very proud. My master also is 
silent and reserved, and very haughty in 
his manner of addressing me. I should 
not feel this, but I am obliged to be 
much with them in my attendance upon 
the child, and I sometimes feel humil- 
iated by the aristocratic insolence of 
their manner.' 

" ' Naturally enough,' answered Mad- 
ame Valancy ; ' and this msdses you un- 
happy ? ' 

" ' No, madame,' replied the girl ; ' it 
is not this that makes me unhappy.' 

" ' What then, my poor child? ' 

" ' I am engaged to be married to a 

tradesman in England, a young man 

.who was foolish enough to begin busi- 

\l\e&a mV\iOW\. ^\^<(^\^\!kX> TQiSyOAY* ^® ^^ 
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BOW in prison for debt, and I cannot 
feel otherwise than unhappy when I 
remember how much he must suffer, for 
he is good and honesty and I know 
that he bitterly feels the shame of his 
position.' 

" My mistress was silent for a few 
moments, as if absorbed in reflection. 

" * This is very sad, my poor girl,' 
she said at length, ' and I no longer 
wonder that you seem unhappy. But 
will not your master and mistress ad- 
vance you the money requisite to pay 
your lover's debt, and release Mm/rom 
prison?' 

" * Oh, no, madame,' answered the 
girl, *' how could I ask them such a fa- 
vor r What claim have I upon them ? 
What right have I to demand such a 
boon? Sir Harvey Oswald pays me 
very good wages, and I try to Save all 
I can ; but the sum for which my poor 
Gkorge is detained in prison is a very 
large onp, — upwards of two hundred 
pounds. It will be many years before 
I shall be able to save the money.' 

'^ A strange and lurid 4ight illumined 
the face of my mistress as she listened 
to these words. 

" * It will take you many years to 
save the money,' she said, ^ and during 
all those years your lover must remain 
in prison, despised and abandoned by 
all who were once his friends.' 

"'Yes, madame, it is indeed so,' 
the girl answered, with tears in her 
eyes. • 

" I thought my mistress was unnec- 
essarily cruel to this fHendless girl. 

"I little knew the motive hidden 
beneath her apparently idle words- 

** * What would you do to procure the 
tsum necessary for the release of your 
lover?' Madam Valancy asked pres- 
ently. 

"/What would I do, madame?' re- 
peated the girl, with enthusiasm ; 
^ what is there I would shrink from 
doing, to set my poor George at lib- 
erty? But who would give me so 
much money?' she added, despond- 
ently. 

"'I would give it you,' answered 
Madame Valancy, ^upon one condi- 
tion.' 

" ' You, madame ! ' cried the nurse ; 
' impossible.' 



" I saw that the girl glanced almost 
involuntarily at my mistress's shabby 
dre«9. Madame Valancy also saw aaid 
understood that expressive^jkice. 

" ' You think, because l^/ffkot wear 
silks and satins, laces and feathers, 
like your proud mistress, that I am 
poor,' said my mistress ; ' but you are 
mistaken, my child. Different people 
value money for different uses. I am 
old, and care nothing for dress. It 
suits me to be thought poor, because it 
suits me to be unnoticed. But I am 
rich enough to gratify any capriod, 
however apparently foolish. I say 
again, I will give you the money whi(4 
will enable you to release your lover 
from (Mrison, upon one condition.' 

"'Oh, madame, speak,' cried Uie 
girl ; ' what is the condition ? Do not 
hesitate to demand what you will of 
me. No sacrifice can be too great if 
it enables me to restore my poor 
George to happiness and prosperity.' 

" ' The sacrifice which I have to de- 
mand of you is one that will not in 
any manner affect yourself,' answered 
Estella Valancy ; * but there is no time 
now to talk further of the subject. 
Come to me after dark this evening, at 
the Golden Lion in the village. You 
know the place, no doubt ; and I will 
tell you the conditions upon which I 
shall be willing to give you the money 
you require. It will be for you to re- 
ject them or to accept them, as you 
may think fit.' 

" ' Ah, madame, there is little fear 
that I shall reject them,' the girl an- 
swered, hopefully. ' After dark then^ 
madame, I will be with you.' 

" ^ Yes, say at half-past nine. Can 
you leave the infant at that time ? ' 

" ' Yes, madame. I have a French 
nurse under me, who watches the child 
whenever I am absent. And at that 
time in the evening the infant is most 
likely to be asleep. You may depend 
upon my being punctual, madame.' 

" ' Very good ; then I will wish you 
good-morning.' 

" Madame Valancy rose and left the 
bench. I of course followed her, and 
we walked slowly homewards. 

" I saw a look in my mistresa's face 
that day which I never reme.v^s^'^^^ 
having ^^en \>^tot^^ — ^ Vi<^ ^"^ ^^^^b- 
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mingled triumph, as if the long years 
of patient waiting had ended, and the 
day of vengeance had at last arrived. 

^'Du||||ff the whole of that long 
summeiimpiy my mistress sat alone 
in her own apartment, moody and si- 
lent. The birds sang loud and joy- 
ously in the woods about Losvigny; 
the air was heavy with the perfume of 
a thousand blossoms; but throughout 
the long, sunny hours, Estella Valancy 
remained a willing prisoner in her dark 
and dreary chamber at the Golden 
Lion. 

^^ Once, and once only, did she ad- 
dress me during the day, and then, to 
my surprise, she gave me orders which 
I had not thought to receive so long 
as Sir Harvey and Lady Oswald re- 
mained at Losvigny. 

" ' I expect to leave this place 
shortly, and I may leave suddenly, 
Marie,' she said ; ^ so you can occupy 
yourself in making all preparations for 
our departure.' 

"I willingly obeyed my mistress's 
orders, for I was only too glad to be 
employed in any manner. It was, at 
least, better than to sit watching Mad- 
ame Valancy, as hour after hour she 
sat silent, unoccupied, and statue-like, 
by the open window of h^r chamber. 

" I employed nearly the whole of 
the day in packing our things, and had 
only completed my preparations at 
dusk* 

'^ Then for the second time my mis- 
tress spoke to me. 

" ' You must be tired, Marie,' she 
said ; ^ you had better eat your supper 
and go to bed. You may be obliged 
to rise early to-morrow morning.' 

^^ I understood the meaning of this. 
We had only two. apartments. The 
bed-chamber opened out of the sitting- 
room. I slept in a small bed in this 
apartment. I guessed my mistress's 
motive for dismissing me thus early. 
She wished, no doubt, to receive the 
young nurse alone. 

" I went to rest with a heavy heart, 
for I felt that some hidden evil was 
hovering over Lady Oswald and her 
husband. But I could not refuse to 
obey. The power which Madame Va- 
lancy possessed ovmr me was bound- 



less. ' It waa the power which a strong 
nature must always have over a weak 
one. 

"I obeyed, therefore, and went to 
bed. The clodcs of Losvigny were 
striking nine as I lay down upon my 
pillow. 

" I was tired out by my day's work, 
and fell into a profound and ^heavy 
slumber. 

'^ From this slumber I was awakened 
suddenly by my mistress's voice. I 
opened my eyes, and found Madame 
Valley standing at my bedside, 
dressed and with a candle in her hand. 

'^ ^ Get up^JMLarie,' she said, in a low 
but determined voice, ** and dress your- 
self as quickly as possible. I told you 
that we should leave Losvigny soon, 
and perhaps suddenly. We leave in a 
quarter of an hour.' 

'^ (Confused and bewildered by being 
so abruptly awakened, I hurried on my 
clothes, while my mistress paced up 
and down the room as if possessed by 
some restless demon, who would not 
suffer her to 1^ still. 

^^ ^ It is the middle of the night, — is 
it not, madame ? ' I said. 

^^ ' No,' answered Madame Valancy, 
'it wants only an hour of dawn. 
When the sun rises, we shall be far 
away from Losvigny. Far away,' 
added my mistress, with a strange and 
almost ferocious expression, and with 
her flashing dark eyes flxed upon va- 
cancy, — ' far away, my Lady Oswald, 
proud wife and happy mother I When 
the sun rises, awake, awake, desolate^ 
one! for my hour of vengeance will 
have come I ' 

^' I could not understand the mean- 
ing of these strange words; I began 
to think that a]:>guish and despair bad 
at last done their fatal work, and that 
my mistress was mad. 

" We descended to the door of the 
inn, where a roomy carriage and four 
horses awaited us. We had never be- 
fore travelled in this expensive man- 
ner, and I wondered at Madame Va- 
lancy's sudden recklessness of her 
hoarded gold. 

^' I took my place in the vehicle, 
and my mistress seated herself at my 
side. 
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*' * You have received your direc- 
tions,' she said to the postilion ; ^ you 
know what to do/ 

" ' Yes, madame.' 

" We drove off, but only at a foot 
pace, and at about a hundred yards 
from the inn, we stopped at a turn in 
the road, and the postilion g^ve a 
long, low whistle. 

^^ He dismounted, and opened the 
door of the carriage. Then, for the 
first time, I saw through the gloom the 
figure of a woman standing in the 
roadway, — a woman who carried some 
burden in her arms. 

^^ She took her seat opposite to me 
in the carriage. I recognized her 
then. She was Lady Oswald's nurse, 
and the burden which she carried was 
the idolized child of the baronet and 
his wife.. 

'*I understood all now. My mis- 
tress^ Estella VaUmcy^ had stolen her 
sister* s cJiUd. 

*'This was the revenge for which 
she had waited and watched so long. 

*^I could not conces^ my horror of 
this terrible vengeance. 

'^ ^ O madame, madame ! ' I ex- 
claimed, entreatingly, 'dear mistress, 
dornot commit this crime I ' 

'^ Madame Valancy seized my arm 
in her slender hand. Her convulsive 
grasp was strong" as iron. 

'^ ' Silencef girl ! ' she said, in a hiss- 
ing whisper. 'This is the vengeance 
for which I have waited, and you know 
that it is my due. Now, postilion,' 
she cried, addressing the man to whom 
she had spoken before, ' lose not a 
moment ; and remember that you will 
be nobly paid for discretion and ce- 
lerity.' 

"The carriage dashed off, the four 
horses tearing ak>ng at a mad gallop. 
We flew past the house in which the 
unconscious mother slepty hBjppy and 
fearless. 

" I could have pitied her, but I re- 
membered that cruel scene in the vaults 
of the Chateau Duvernay ; and I felt 
that Estella Val&ncy'B vengeance was 
fully deserved. 

^' ' This proud sister trampled upon 
a mother's broken heart, in her. stub- 
bom pride,' I thought; 'she is bow a 



mother, and she will know now what it 
is to suffer a mother's angoiish.' 

" It is needless to dwell upon this 
journey. We hurried o^Mever rest- 
ing until we reached Havfl^hence we 
were to cross to Southampton. I could 
see that Martha Price, the nurse, was 
unhappy in the thought of the sin she 
had committed ; but, on the other hand, 
she had won the highest desire of her 
life, — she had in her possession the 
money that was to set her lover at 
liberty. 

"We reached England . My mistress 
dismissed the nurse immediately after 
her arrival at Southampton, and I took 
care of the child. The helpless little 
one pined sadly among strangers ; but 
it was a healthy child, and it bore 
trials which might have killed a sickly 
infant. 

" We left Southampton almost im- 
mediately after parting with Martha 
Price ; but, instead of going to London, 
we proceeded in a post-chaise to a 
small inland town. 

" * Those who seek for the child will 
be likely to seek in London,' my mis- 
tress said. ' We will outwit them, 
Mary, and it will be strange if they 
find the infant where I shall hide it.' 

" There was a fair being held at the 
little town where we stopped, and the 
place was filled with gipsies and 
tramps. 

" This suited my mistress well, for 
the poor abandoned child would doubt- 
less be considered the offspring of one 
of these nameless wanderers. 
■ " I need not dwell long upon the 
rest of my story. If I am right, and 
if the girl whom I saw in this room is 
indeed the daughter of Paulina Oswald, 
you will know almost as much as I can 
tell you." 

" I do," exclaimed Percival Holm- 
wood ; " the child was left upon the 
steps of a van belonging to a man 
called Primmins." 

" She was," answered Mrs. Burton. 
" I myself left her there, poor, hapless 
infaijt ! but pinned in the bosom of her 
frock there was a paper upon which 
Madame Valancy had written only two 
words." 

" And those words were ? " 
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^ ^ Estblla's ketbvoe/ *^ 

^^ Strange!^ ezdaimed the yoong 
millioDiuiire. ^^ I never heard of this. 
Bat tell ^^for pity's sake, when this 
vengeancHsis accon^shed? What 
beeune of my onhappy mother?'' 

^^From that time she pined and 
ihdedy'' answered Mrs. Bortxm. She 
was no loiter the proad and imperioos 
mistress beneath the strength of whose 
unbending will I was utterly powerless. 
She now became feeUe, gentle, and 
submissive as a child. I conveyed her 
to London, for she consented to any 
step which I proposed, and called in 
the most skilful physicians that I could 
procure ; but they could do nothing for 
her, — all vitality seemed gone. Her 
vengeance was accomplished, and, 
childless and lonely, she had no wish 
but to die." 

** My poor mother ! my poor injured 
mother ! " murmured Percival. 

^^At last the appointed day came. 
She had been sinking gradually for 
some time, and she expired in my arms, 
almost as calmly as a child who sinks 
to sleep.** 

There was a pause, durii^ which 
Percival Holmwood 'sat silent and 
melancholy. Amid all this wretched 
story there was but one gleam of joy. 
He was no longer nameless. He 
was the lawful son of a brave and 
honorable man. 

^^You will ask me, perhaps, why I 
married Andrew Burton, the wretch 
whom I hated as the base and merce- 
nary instrument of the wicked marquis. 
I can only tell you that I yielded to an 
unworthy feeling of fear. The steward 
found me out within a few weeks of my 
poor mistress's death. He pretended 
to know my story, and threatened me 
with the most dire vengeance if I re- 
fdsed to become his wife. 

^^ I consented therefore, fbr my brain 
was weakened by the strange scenes 
through which I had passed. Life was 
utterly indifferent to me, and I was 
powerless to resist the will of a bad 
and obstinate man; 

^^ He could have had but one motive 
in marrying me ; and that motive was, 
of course, to get possession of the 
money which he had discovered had 
been left me by my mistress. 



^^ I have little to say about my after 
life. I can only t^ you that it was a 
very miserable one. I have been mad 
for years, tortured by remcx'se for the 
tacit share whidi I had taken in so 
many crimes ; and it is only now, on 
the threshold of the grave, that I at 
last Recover tiie light of reason.** 

Thus ended tiie strange story told 
by Mrs. Burton. The secrets .of the 
past were revealed, — secrets which so 
materially ocMioertied Percival Holm- 
wood and Aurora. 

*' Answer me <»e question,*' ex- 
claimed the young millionnaire. ^^ This 
Paulina Duvemay, or rather Lady Os- 
wald, does she still live?" 

^^She does," answered the sick 
woman ; ^^ or she did live some months 
since, when I heard her name men- 
tioned. She lives in Italy. She has 
resided abroad ever since the death of 
her husband, who died suddenly soon 
after the disappearance of the child." 

^^ Her life luis been a desolate one, 
then?" 

" Very desolate," returned Mrs. 
Burton. "Heaven is sometimes slow 
to avenge wrcmg, but, however Icwig the 
day of retribution may linger, it comes 
surely at last, — it comes at last." ^ 

Little more was said that day. Per- 
cival Holmwood left Mrs. Burton after 
saying a few friendly wwds to the sick 
woman. He was almost too bewil- 
dered for serious reflection upon what 
he had heard. He had only one clear 
idea amidst his distraction. 

" I must tell Aurora," he thought ; 
" it is right that she should know this 
without delay." 

He hurried to the neat little shop at 
Walham Green. Mr. Primmins was 
busy behind the counter, arranging 
his wares to the best advantage, and 
contemplating his display of mer- 
chandise with considerate iH*ide. 

" I must speak with you alone, 
John," the young millionnaire said, 
earnestly. 

Mr. Primmins stared, but led the 
way into the little back parlor, and 
closed the door behind him. 

" Aurora is upstsQrs, — is she not?" 
asked Percival. *' 

"She is, bless ^ her tender heart! 
along of poor Mrs. Maldon and tiie 
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babby ; and if ever there was a desert- 
ed wife in tliis wide world, Mrs. Mal- 
don is that individual. I only wish 
rd got the sarving out of her precious 
husband, that's all ; I'd pound him ! " 

*' Never mind that now, my good 
friend ; I want to talk to you seriously 
and earnestly. You have been a good 
and kind protector to your adopted 
child, but you* have not fblly done 
3'our duty to her." 

Mr. John Primmins' countenance 
lengthened terribly as Percival Holm- 
wood said this. 

"Not done my duty to her, Mr. 
Holmwood!" he cried, piteously; 
** now don't you go to say that. As 
if there was ever anything I couldn't 
have done for that there precious dar- 
ling! Why, I've worshipped my pet 
as if she'd been an angel dropped from 
the skies, wings and all ; and if she 
could have eat gold she should have 
had it to eat." 

"Yes, yes," interrupted Percival, 
** I know that, John. The most indul- 
gent father could not have done more 
than you have done •, but your solemn 
duty was to have tried to discover the 
parents of the child you had adopted." 
^^ What ! and give her up to 'em, 
Mr. Holmwood?" cried the Cheap 
Jack; "not if I knowed it." 

"That's where you have done 
wrong, John," said Percival, gravely. 
**You were bound to consider the 
child's interests before your own affec- 
tion. You did more than this; you 
kept secret the only clue which might 
have led to the discovery of the par- 
ents." 

Mr. John Primmins turned very 
pale. He had indeed, as we know, 
studiously kept the secret of the paper 
which he had found sewn to the clothes 
of the intknt. 

" I've been a villain," he cried sud- 
denly. " Lord a' mercy on me, but I 
thought I was a-doing for the best. 
My darlin' was happy with me, and I 
was happy with my darlin,' and how 
could I go fbr to give her up ? How 
could I go for to do it, when she was 
all the world to me, bless her pretty 

face?" 

. • • • • 

That night Aurora learned that she 
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was not the sister of Percival Holm- 
wood. The tie that united them was a 
close one, but they were only first 
cousins. w| 

If she loved him, that ^^e, however 
weak, however foolish, was at least 
not a mortal sin. 

Then for the first time she knew 
that she loved him, — loved him truly, 
tenderly, devotedly, hopelessly per- 
haps ; who knows ? 

At the earliest opportunity, an ad- 
vertisement was inserted in the Times 
newspaper : — 

'* If Lady Oswald, or any one interested 
in that lady's happiness, will send her ad- 
dress to P. H., in the care of Messrs. Maw- 
son and Grinder, Lincoln's Inn Fields, a 
secret may be revealed, which has been 
hidden for twenty years." 

After a lapse of a very brief period, 
a foreign letter was received from Lady 
Oswald. The postmark was Turin. 

The letter was worded thus : — 

*' Sm, — There can be but one secret 
which can in any way concern my happi- 
ness, and that is the secret of the fate of 
that idoliz45d cjnild who was stolen from me 
at the village of Losvigny, twenty yearsago. 

** I have reason to believe that your ad- 
vertisement can only relate to that secret, 
and when this letter reaches you, I shall be 
on my way to England. 

*' Yo«rs obediently, 

" Paulina Oswald." 

Three weeks after this, Aurora, the 
friendless, nameless girl, was clasped 
in her mother's arms. 

There was little niBcd of legal evi- 
dence to prove her identity. Heaven 
had stamped her parentage upon her 
lovely face, whioh seemed a younger 
reflection of Paulina Oswald's. 

Meanwhile Percival Holm wood was 
away in Paris, seeking out any surviv- 
ing members of the Valancy family. 

Money is powerftil enough to eflfect 
almost a miracle ; Percival, therefore, 
had no fear that he should fail in prov- 
ing his identity. 



CHAPTER LVin. 



ISADORA MONKTON REVEALS HER!ffiLF. 



Let us return to the scene of that 
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lonely cottage upon the water bank, in 
which the Duke of Arlington beheld 
the scene which fully revealed to him 
the guilt of his beautiful wife. 

The masNcl stranger, the tnan who, 
on removing his mask, had revealed 
the ghastly and death-like features of 
the murdered artist, Hubert Monkton, 
snatched the two torches from the 
table, flung them upon the ground, and 
trampled upon them. 

The lower chamber was thus left in 
complete darkness. 

The duke turned towards the White 
Phantom, the shadowy form which still 
remained in the gloomiest corner of the 
upper chamber. 

" Are you convinced now? " said the 
voice ; " do you believe now that I told 
you the truth upon the eve of your 
wedding-day, when I declared to you 
that Blanche Vavasour was a mur- 
deress ? ** 

— "Yes," answered the duke, in a 
hoarse voice, and with the strange, 
unnatural manner of a man who speaks 
in his sleep. " Yes, I believe all now. 
But why — why have you juggled with 
me thus? Why have you kept your 
name and your dwelling secret f^om 
me?" 

" I kept myself secret because, if I 
had revealed my name, you would have 
refiised to believe me, Gerald Mortimer, 

— you would have laughed at me, 
perhaps. It may be that you would 
have set the mighty CQgines of the law 
in motion, and I being obscure and 
poor, you rich and powerful, the law 
would have compelled me to be silent. 
I was determined to keep my secret, 
therefore, until the hour in which you 
should say to me, ' I am convinced ! ' 
That hour has come, and there is now 
no longer need of secrecy. Uncover 
3^our face, Sebastian Contes, and light 
the lamp." 

Sebastian Contes — for it was indeed 
the young Spanish sculptor, who had 
acted as the Duke of Arlington's 
mysterious guide to the lonely cottage, 

— lighted a lamp which vividly illumi- 
nated the chamber. 

It revealed an apartment almost as 
empty and desolate as the room below. 
The only articles of furniture were 



three rush-bottomed chairs and a rough 
deal table. 

Sebastian Contes placed the small 
portable lamp, which he had carried in 
the pocket of his great-coat, upon this 
table, and then pointed to one of , the 
chairs. 

The duke sank into it with a groan. 

The honest, the generous, and manly 
heart of Gerald Mortimer was well-nigh 
broken. He had met with the basest 
treachery from the woman he had 
trusted so long, so fully. 

The blow was indeed a terrible one. 

Then, for the first time, the Duke of 
Arlington distinctly beheld the de- 
nouncer who "had followed upon his 
wife's track from the hour of Hubert 
Monkton's disappearance. 

By that brilliant lamplight he saw a 
shrouded figure, slender and delicate, 
but veiled from head to foot in gaudy 
white draperies, which gave a shadowy 
and phantom-like appearance to the 
form. 

"Who are you? V cried Gerald Mor- 
timer, — " who are you ? " 

"I am a woman," answered the 
voice, which had struck despair to the 
nobleman's proud heart when it had 
revealed the baseness of his idolized 
wife, — " I am a woman, and a revenge- 
ful one." 

Two small hands flung back the 
white and cloud-like draperies, and the 
pale face of Isadora Monkton was re-^ 
vealed to the duke. 

It was she,^ and she alone, who had 
followed upon the track of the cold- 
blooded murderess of Hubert Monkton. 

It was she, and she alone, who had 
plotted the fatal discovery which had 
taken place this night. 

" I am a woman, and a revengefhl 
woman," she continued, her voice 
sounding almost unearthly in its un- 
natural and melancholy earnestness. 
" I come of an. old Spanish family, for 
I have the blood of a Spanish mother 
in my veins. I come of a proud and 
passionate race, — a race whose souls 
are like untempered iron, that can 
break, but will never bend. .Where we 
love, we love forever I Where we hate, 
we hate forever! With us, love and 
hate are akin to madness, perhaps. 
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But we never change. I loved my 
cousin, Hubert Monkton, — loved him as 
only the women of my race can love, — 
loved him better than my life, — better, 
it may be, than my Boul. Ay, and the 
^ay was when he returned my affection, 
when he loved me truly; and dearly, 
and the fair fbture smiled before me, a 
bright and sunny prospect of happiness 
and deligrht." 

*' Poor girl ! poor girl ! '* murmured 
the duke. 

The dream of the strong man's lov- 
ing heart had just been shattered, and 
he could feel for a woe which was like 
his own. 

" I was happy, Heaven knows how 
happy," continued the impassionate 
Spanish girl, " till the evil day came, 
the black day for him and for me, — the 
day whose coming sealed the fate of 
both. 

"I say that Hubert Monkton loved 
me. He did love me, until Lady 
Blanche Vavasour crossed his path- 
way. From that hour he changed. 
He was bewitched, intoxicated by the 
studied fascinations of the false en- 
chantress. The fashionable beauty, 
the unscriipulous and callous-hearted 
woman of the world, who, beneath the 
outward semblance of an angel, con- 
cealed the soul of a fiend, was pleased 
with her conquest. She fooled the 
young artist too. Perhaps, as much 
as she could love, she loved him. It 
pleased her to see him cast his heart, 
bis ambition, his future, all beneath 
her feet, that she might trample upon 
them. This pleased her. He was 
young, handsome, generous, enthu- 
siastic. He was no paltry prize ; but 
he could not give her that which her 
anf^bitious nature desired, the straw- 
berry coronet of a duchess, the un- 
bounded wealth of a queen. You could 
give her these things, and in order to 
obtain them she sacrificed the young 
and ardent lover, she swept him* from 
her path as remorselessly as she would 
have swept aside a worm. She had 
written him letters, — letters in which 
she avowed her lasting, her eternal affec- 
tion, and she knew your proud nature, 
Gerald Mortimer. She knew that if 
those letters had fallen into your 
hands, you would have cast her from 



you, as a base and unworthy creature, 
a traitor alike to love and honor. 
Hubert Monkton refUsed to return 
those letters. He did not choose that 
another man should befooled as he 
had been fooled. He threatened to 
place them in your hands. From that 
hour his doom was sealed ; and six 
hours after he had declared his resolu- 
tion, he was decoyed from the house and 
murdered, — murdered by some base 
tool, employed by your wife, Blanche 
Mortimer ! " 

" O misery ! misery ! " exclaimed 
the Duke of Arlington. He could no 
longer refuse to believe in his shame 
and despair. From the lips of his 
wife herself he had heard an admission 
of her guilt. 

"But tell me," he cried, '^ what was 
the meaning of that strange scene 
which took place below not half an 
hour since? What was the reason of 
the terror of — of her whom I may no 
longer call my wife, when tjie man 
whom she called Percival Holmwood 
removed his mask?" 

" Blanche Mortimer had good reason 
for her terror," answered Isadora, 
coldly ; " she believed that she was 
looking upon the face of the, dead." 

" And the terror of the man who was 
with her ? " 

'^ He also thought that he beheld the 
dead — the murdered dead. That man 
was no other than a footman — a lackey 

— employed in the service of the 
duchess, and one of the base tools who 
perpetrated the murder." 

"A footman in the service of the 
duchess ? " 

" Yes ; your Grace must have often 
encountered the man. His name is 
Philip Howland." 

"0 merciful Heaven 1" exclaimed 
the duke ; " this is too horrible." 

"But this is not all," continued 
Isadora Monkton, in a cold and piti- 
less voice. " The other tool — indeed, 
the actual perpetrator of the murder 

— is an Indian — a Thug — one of 
those wretches whose very religion is 
bloodshed. He also is a dweller in 
your house. He continues to pass as 
an Italian, and calls himself Giovanni 
Baptista. He acts as courier to the 
duchess." 
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Tlie duke covered bis face with his 
hands. He was stunned, stupefied by 
that which he had heard. He asked 
no fbrther questions; he sought to 
know no mofe. He did not even 
attempt to penetrate that strange mys- 
tery by which the dead had been made 
to appear to the living. 

He rose from his seat, and walked 
across the moor, . — at first staggering 
like a drunken man, but afterwards 
steadying himself by an effort. 

He pointed to the trap-door, and 
spoke in a strange and husky voice to 
the young Spaniard, Sebastian Contes, 
who was watching him with a glance 
of pity. 

'* If you will conduct nve back to the 
spot at which my horse was left, I shall 
be obliged to 3'ou," he said. 

Sebastian bowed assent, and raised 
the trap-door. 

Before descending, the duke turned 
once more to Isadora. 

'* You have done me a sejivice," he 
said, in the same husky voice. '^-I 
have been blind until to-night, but you 
have torn away the bandage that 
obscured my mental vision. I cannot 
thank you yet — I suffer too much ; but 
the day may come in which I shall be 
able to express my gratitude." 

" You owe me no thanks," answered 
Isadora. " I swore to be revenged upon 
the murderess of the man I loved, and I 
have kept my oath. Life holds no 
further purpose for me, and I can but 
pray for death as a welcome release 
from a dark and joyless existence. If 
the dream of your life is broken, the 
dream of mine was shattered long ago, 
upon the night on which Hubert 
Monkton fell beneath the relentless 
hand of his murderer." 

No other word was spoken. The 
duke descended, and left the dreary 
and tenantless dwelling. He mounted 
his horse, and rode slowly away, after 
bidding Sebastian Contes a hasty fare- 
well. 

Thus ended the dream of Gerald 
Mortimer's life. Thus forever perished 
his Mth in the woman he had loved so 
tenderly. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

IX THE DBESSIKG-ROOM OF THE DUCHESS. 

The cold gray dawn was glimmering 
upon the tree-tops in Cavendish Square 
when the Duchess of Arlington re- 
turned from the masquerade at Twick- 
enham. 

She ascended the broad stone stair- 
case of that stately mansion of which 
she was the beautiful mistress, and 
passed through a suite of chambers 
leading to her dressing-room. 

These exquisitely ftimished apart- 
ments were not divided from each other 
by ordinary doors, but by lofty arch- 
ways, shrouded by voluminous curtains 
of the costliest white velvet, bordered 
with golden fringes. 

The panels of the walls were also of 
white and gold, adorned by pictures 
painted by the most celebrated of mod- 
ern artists. 

Did the duchess, as she gazed upon 
these pictures, ever remember the 
brilliant young painter whose worst 
folly had been to love her with a wild 
and mad devotion? 

No ; her selfish soul knetr no grief 
for the untimely fate of him she had 
murdered. She thought only of her 
own peril. 

Her French maid had waited up to 
receive her ; but the duchess dismissed 
her attendant, and then closely draw- 
ing the velvet curtains across the door- 
way of her dressing-room, she flung 
herself wearily into a low chair before 
the mirror. 

The subdued light of wax tapers 
illuminated the luxurious apartment; 
costly toys of silver and gold were 
scattered about in every direction; 
open caskets of jewels glittered and 
flashed upon the dressing-table; but, 
amid all this splendor, the duchess 
sat with her two small hands pressed 
convulsively upon her heart, as if to 
still its violent beating. 

She had thrown aside her domino 
and mask. Her beautifhl face was of a 
ghastly and corpse-like pallor, — of a 
marble rigidity. 

" The dead ! '* she murmured, — ** the 
dead I Even my courage failed before 
that white accusing face; aild Philip 
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Howland, my nnscnipuloug, cold-heart- 
ed tool, who could commit murder for 
a golden price, even he shrank from 
that ghastly sight, and could no longer 
help me. J put the Indian Gambia 
upon the track. Surely he will not 
fail — surely not. His soul is steeled 
to every common feeliiJg. To him 
murder is a religion. Whoever ttiat 
was whose face seemed the face of the 
dead, surely? Gambia will destroy him." 

The duchess rose from her low seat, 
and paced up and down the room, much 
as she had paced her apartment in 
Piccadilly upon the night of the artist's 
murder. 

She stopped to look at a jewelled 
timepiece upon the alabaster mantel- 
shelf. 

"Five o'clock," she muttered, — 
"five o'clock. Surely Gambia wiH 
not linger much longer." 

Ten minutes after this, th« white 
velvet curtains were parted, and the 
copper-colored face of the Indian ap- 
peared between them. 

The duchess sprang towards him 
with a swift and cat-like bound. 

" Speak, Gambia," she cried, — 
"speak, I implore, I command you. 
Have you succeeded ? " 

" Unfortunately, no, your Xjracc," 
answered the Thug. " Philip Howland 
and I searched the grounds for upwards 
of an hour, but could find no traces of 
the man. He had disappeared." 

," O misery ! " cried the duchess, 
with a low cry of despair. " Bah ! 
fool, coward ! Why did you come 
awa}^ with your work undone ? I tell 
you I would have paid you as I have 
never paid you yet. I would have 
sacrificed the last penny I have, every 
jewel I possess." 

The Indian smiled with a strangely 
sinister expression. 

" Ay, madame," he said, " I doubt 
not that you would pay me well, but I 
am rich already, and have no great 
fancy for risking my life, even in your 
service. The laws of this country are 
hard against the murderer. I have 
escaped once, but I might fail to escape 
the second time. Had I met this man 
at yonder place by the water's side, I 
need have made but short work of his 
life. I could have lured him down to 



some lonely spot, and thrust him over 
the slippery and grassy brink to a 
silent grave in the quiet water ; but I 
have failed in doing this^ and therefore, 
lady, I shall do wisely, perhaps, in 
wishing you farewell." 

" Farewell I " exclaimed the duchess, 
with an air of stupefaction; "you 
would not surely desert me?" 

" It is no desertion, lady ; I would 
return to my own country, I am rich, 
and there I may be a prince. Here my 
life is in danger. So farewell." 

" You are determined, then ? " ex- 
claimed the duchess. 

" Ay, lady ; Gambia the Indian does 
not change his mind." 

"Go, then!" cried Blanche Morti- 
mer; "your crimes have made you 
rich, and your coward spirit would take 
you from all peril. But before you go 
it is in your power to grant me a favor. 
My wealth has helped to make you 
rich, so you cannot well refuse to do 
so. You and your . countrymen are 
skilled in the manufacture of poisons." 

" We are, lady ; toxicology is a 
science we love to pursue." 
• "Do you know the secret of any 
powerful poison, subtle as it is power- 
ful, which will strike like a thunder- 
clap, carrying death to him whose lips 
it touches, and yet dety the science of 
physicians to discover that the hand of 
murder has been busy with its victim? " 

Gambia smiled. 

" I do know of such a poison, ladj'," 
he answered, quietly. 

" And 3'ou can procure it for me ! " 

" I can give it to you, madame," 
replied the Indian, significantly. 

He took from his pocket a small 
morocco case, which looked as if it 
contained a cigar-holder. 

He opened this case, and took from 
it a tiny golden phial. 

" I have run many risks in this 
country of yours, lady," said the In- 
dian, " but I have never run the risk 
of dying by the executioner's hand, for 
night and day I have carried this phial 
with me. One drop of the colorless 
liquid which it contains will strike 
painless and immediate death to him 
whose lips it touches." 

"And you will give me that phial?" 

"No, lady ; but I will give you thre« 
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drops of the poison. I will give you 
the command over three lives, for each 
one of those three drops will be power- 
ful enough to destroy a life." 

The Duchess of Arlington selected a 
tiny crystal phial from among the per- 
fUme bottles in her dressing-case, and 
handed it to the Indian. The stopper 
of this phial was surmounted by a large 
and valuable emerald. 

Gambia, the Thug, advanced towards 
the elegant dressing-table, and by the 
light of the wax candles which illumi- 
nated the Psyche mirror, he deliberate- 
ly dropped three globules of a colorless 
liquid from the golden phial into that 
presented him by the duchess. 

This done, he carefully replaced the 
golden phial in his morocco case, and 
handed the crystal phial to Blanche 
Mortimer. 

'^ There, madame, he said, as he pre- 
sented the tiny plaything, — " there, 
madame, is the boon which you have 
demanded of me. Those three drops 
of poison give j^ou the command over 
three lives. I trust to your own dis- 
cretion to use that power wisely. For 
myself, I biti you farewell. I shall 
start this- morning from Southampton, 
whence I depart for my native coun- 
try." 

He bowed low, with that reverential 
ceremony peculiar to the Oriental 
races, and then glided, noiseless and 
serpent-like, from the chamber. 

" I am glad he has gone," murmured 
the duchess, with a nervous shudder, 
as the velvet curtains dropped behind 
him ; "his presence inspired me with 
the same dread as I might have felt 
had one of the hideous and poisonous 
reptiles of his native clime been near 
me. I am glad he has gone ; and yet 
— yet — he might have been useful to 
me. I feel lonelier and more powerless 
without him." 

The gentle daylight crept in through 
the rose-colored linings of the white 
velvet curtains, and made the pale face 
of the duchess even more ghastly than 
it had seemed before. 
-^-^The glorious light of the fresh sum- 
mer's moming struggled with the 
sickly glimmer of the waxen tapers. 

Blanche Mortimer sighed wearily as 
slie glanced at the splendor around 



her. She had perilled her false soul 
in order that she might become the 
mistress of these gmndeurs, and now 
that they were hers they were power- 
less to give her one moment of peace. 

" This Indian's desertion of me is an 
evil omen," she muttered ; " I know 
not why, but it adds to 'the terror 
which I have felt to-night." 

The duchess was about to throw off 
her masquerade dress, and ffing herself 
upon the luxurious conch in her bed- 
chamber, when the curtains once more 
were parted. 

Blanche Mortimer looked up with a 
start of terror. Was it the Indian who 
once more intruded upon her loneli- 
ness? 

No, it was the Duke of Arlington 
who entered. He was pale as death, 
and there was an awful calmness in 
his face, — the stony rigidity of a statue 
rather than the expression of a living 
man. The guilty woman uttered a 
stifled shriek of terror as she beheld 
her husband's face. 

In all her recollection of him she 
could not remember having ever seen 
him thus. 

But the invincible determination of ' 
her character came to her rescue. 
She disguised her fear with a terrible 
effort, and looked at the duke with a 
smile. 

She still held the phial with the 
emerald stopper, grasped convulsively 
in her jewelled hand. 

" You have risen early this morning, 
Gerald," she said, gayly. " You shame 
my dissipated habits. The marchion- 
ess's fete was so delightful that I lin- 
gered longer than I had intended. I 
have only just returned, and I am going 
to take a few hours' rest, for I am terri- 
bly sleepy." 

The duke did not reply, to this speech. 
He crossed the room with a slow and del- 
iberate step, and stood with his elbow 
leaning upon the alabaster chimney- 
piece. 

Blanche Mortimer yawned with an 
affectation of weariness, and sank into 
a low easy chair near the dressing- 
table. 

"Yes, I am very, very tired," she 
murmured. " But it is only six o'clock^ 
Gerald," she added, looking at a tiny 
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jewelled watch that lay amongst the 
trinkets before her ; " I had no idea you 
were such an early riser." 

" I am not an early riser," answered 
the duke, coldly; "I have not been to 
bed all night." 

" Indeed I " exclaimed Blanche Mor- 
timer ; " did your parliamentary duties 
detain you so long at the House of 
Lords ? " 

" I was not at the House of Lords," 
answered Gerald, in the same cold and 
measured tone. 

"Not at the House of Lords? Oh, 
then of course you were at some other 
political assembly, — some private meet- 
ing of your party. I am only sorry 
you were not at Twickenham ; the fete 
was delicious." 

" You enjoyed yourself very much, 
then ? " said the duke, fi^ng his eyes 
with a searching gaze upon the face of 
the false and guilty creature whom he 
had so long loved. 

" Oh, yes, indeed ! 1 never remem- 
ber enjoying myself more," answered 
Blanche Mortimer ; " the gardens were 
a scene of enchantment. My only re- 
gret was that you were not there to 
share my pleasure," she added, with 
one of those half-pensive, half-tender 
smiles which had so often fascinated 
the duke. 

Now his heart was marble. The 
mask had fallen from that once idol- 
ized face, and he could only look upon 
it with feelings of horror and disgust. 

" You are mistaken, madame," he 
said ; '* I was there." 

A deathly shadow came over the face 
of the duchess, and she grasped the 
emerald-stoppered phial still more 
tightly in her slender hand. 

"You were there?" she gasped, — 
" you were at the marchioness's /e^e ? " 

" No, madame," replied the duke, " I 
was not atthe/ete. I was at Twicken- 
ham, but I had business of grave impor- 
, tance which led me away from the light 
and music, the dancing and gayety, to a 
dark and lonely cottage by the river's 
brink. I was the witness of a strange 
scene which took place in the torchlit 
chamber of that lonely cottage." 

The duchess rose from her chair with 
a wild cry of terror and anguish. She 
tottered forward a few steps, and then 



fell upon her knees at the feet of the 
duke. 

" Pity me ! " she cried ; " have pity 
upon me ! " • ^ 

" No," answered Gerald Mortimer, 
looking sternly down upon the beautiful 
form that was crouching at his feet. 
The time was when that loveliness, in 
such terrified abandonment, would have 
touched him to the heart ; but that time 
was gone. t> • 

" No, madame," he cried ; " I can feel 
no pity for you, neither can I feel re- 
venge. You are too base, too utterly 
degraded and contemptible to evoke 
either sentiment in my breast. The past 
is past. I blot the love I bore for you 
fpom the history of ray life as I would 
blot out a dark page from a book. You 
are fVee to go where you will. Mine 
shall not be the tongue which will be- 
tray you to the officers of justice. But 
doubt not that, fly whither you will, 
justice will track you out in the end. 
False wife, cruel mistress, murderess, 
traitress ! — Heaven have mercy on you 
when the hour of doom shall come ! " 

The duchess did not rise from her 
kneeling attitude. She was bewildered, 
terror-struck, stupefied. 

For the first time she felt that all 
was utterly lost. 

" Were I alone possessed of your 
horrible, secret I should feel that my 
doom was sealed," said the duke. "You, 
who did not hesitate to murder Hubert 
Monkton, — the man you had pretend- 
ed to love, — would scarcely scruple to 
murder me, if you thought that by so 
doing you might retain possession of 
the wealth and grandeur for which you 
have perilled your soul. But others 
hold your fatal secret. A woman — an 
outraged and revengeful woman — holds 
in her relentless hand every clue of that 
hon-inoie mj'^stery. That woman will 
hunt you to j^our death. Her name is 
Isadora Monkton." 

A wild shriek burst from the lips of 
the duchess. She remembered the 
dark and stem face of the Spanish 
girl. 

Yes; there indeed was an avenger 
who would track her to her doom ! 

" Farewell," said the duke ; " we 
have met to-night for the last time." 

He left his guilty wife kneeling on 
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the ermine rug before the glittering 
hearth, and passed out of the room. 

The curtains fell behind him, and 
Blanche Mortimer was alone. She lift- 
ed the tiny crystal phial with the em- 
erald stopper, and looked at it with a 
strange smile. 

" Yes," she murmured, " Gambia the 
Indian was right. He could laugh at 

the hangman while he possessed this." 

... ... 

At twelve aclocl^ the next day a ter- 
rible scene took place in the house of 
the Duke of Arlington. 

When the French lady's-maid lifted 
the curtains which fell before the arch- 
way leading to her mistress's luxurious 
dressing-room, she drew back with a 
long and piercing scream, which re- 
sounded through the stately mansion. 

The beautiful duchess lay upon the 
ermine hearth-rug, with her face tiurned 
toward the domed and painted ceiling, 
— motionless, ghastly, dead I 



CHAPTER LX. 

THE WORK OP THE SLOW POISONER. 

Martha Dork, the under nurse at 
Arlington Woods, was ill. Her health 
had been declining for some years, 
for a life of poverty and hardship had 
undermined a naturally ^ood consti- 
tution. But the invalid met with every 
kindness in the household of which 
Lady Augusta Mortimer was the mis- 
tress. 

Adela and Theobald were both equal- 
ly indulgent. The nurse's work was 
immediately taken from her, and a 
young girl from the town of Mildring- 
ton was engaged to assist and wait upon 
the consequential upper nurse, Mrs. 
Palsome. 

Martha, meanwhile, w^ removed 
from the neighborhood of the nurse- 
ries to a small but comfortable s-part- 
ment upon the second floor of the 
splendid mansion. 

Here tlie young surgeon, Joseph Mai- 
don, attended upon her, visiting Arling- 
ton Woods every day, and paying the 
most unremitting attention to his 
humble jpatient. 



Luigl Malatesta and his brother 
rarely met ; when they did by any 
chance encounter each other, their 
greeting was the coldest which could 
have passed even between strangers. 

The scheming Florentine felt that he 
had been betrayed by his less scrupu- 
lous brother, and he felt also that Joseph 
had some scheme of his own^ the secret 
of which he, Luigi, was powerless to 
disoover. 

A wonderful change had come over 
the mind of the brilliant but designing 
Florentine. His was one of those 
natures in which the good and bad 
angels are ever struggling for the mas- 
tery. The soft pleadings of religion 
wrestled with the sterner voices of am- 
bition, and throughout his life there had 
been times at which, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, he had felt inclined to re- 
linquish all thoughts of earthly glory in 
the brighter and purer dream of heaven- 
ly bliss. 

This better deling had at length 
taken entire possession of his mind. He 
had been upon the threshold of a terrible 
crime, — the basest and worst which can 
stain the darkened soul of man, — the 
foul and treacherous crime of murder. 

He had plotted the death of an inno- 
cent child, and as if by a miracle that 
death had been prevented, and his base 
and remorseless tool had relinquished 
the rich bribe that had been offered as 
the rewafd of his villany. Luigi Mala- 
testa could but recognize the hand of 
Heaven in this. 

"I would have stained my soul," he 
cried, conscience-stricken, when he 
remembered the black abyss of guilt 
into which he would have plunged him- 
self. " I should forever have lost all 
hope of earthly peace or heavenly re- 
ward ; but the hand of an all-merciful 
Providence prevented the dreadful deed, 
and I am saved. O ambition, fatal and 
ungovernable passion, which hurled 
Lucifer, the star of the morning, from 
the highest splendors of heaven to the 
blackest depths of hell, how nearly had 
I become thy slave 1 " 

But it is not to be supposed that the 
Florehtine surrendered all thought of 
earthly glory without a struggle. The 
struggle was a bitter and a long one, 
and it le(|t Luigi Malatesta an altered 
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i^m ; m petered v^ outwardly i^ wqlL 
sfi- pw*rclly, f9r ^s. M^ard fi^p^ w^ 
^prn % Ippg WSUf 9?: V^^y^T ^^ 

wrestled witib tho^ ajrcjU^^i^pjtfBr, of lUfl^ 
ki|^4^ ' ^^^ i'bte battle I^a^ peen foiight 
4q^ wop,,^nd b^ yri^s ^pw ^' fw b^pijer 
man than fee l^deyea:,)>e^;i siftCp, tb^.WT. 
^Ijrajr dfy^ of his j^a^ybpybofo^f . i .. 

and i(fj[^ th^ Jrst ti:^ the, y|9]i^i?g mm 
feit ; ^ epif t^Hifiut pf jC9fpptete tani^tful- 
neyfSfiu h^ ^te ^tor... P^ pf Ipng^r; 
experienced that me^pU9£^bJie a^appT^^ 

of fear whic^, |^fi^, b9^uj;iLt94 M^ W ^ 
leng,- time ainqe^ w1]L£^i^ u^ t^e ^ocie|^. of 
Lujgi. Tru^h ppw beam^ gni qfi/tie 

l^lqrexi)iin^\^4f^}i^^ tbQflgbftfi^ ^ye» ; 

tbe geftiflL^ of ]fe3 .^d^bee?i yanqiff^b^d. 

Mattel:? y^^e ipi^i^s .^t^t<9 iijr|^e^i tJtxe 

nuri?e JVf aytiia 5f «^i? t^e^V 4I^* . . ,/ 

I JQsepli M^ldojii ;pj:Qnoi|ncQ4 b^r )Jl- 
ness tp be ^iif^^.jfeve?^f:,j[ie sai^ tt^at j^^ 
Mra8,little, dojuljit pf ber yeqovery, but be 
hintpcj tb^tthQfeyer is^f^ Ji^feptipuei, an,d 
he hegg^ tpat n^ithier Ade}^ por The- 
obald would, on any cp^sidemtioiif 
e»ter tbe siqlf-rpqm., r 

Luigi Mal^sta w^ pre^e^^ when bis 
brother madp tbip requesl^, and iooi:ed 
with a thbughtf^]. p^d ^earchf|»g glance 
at josepl^ as be i uttered the warJii^^l 
wprds. ; 

"Indeed ! " he said, quietly, wbw the , 
yoking siurff^u, bad flpi^i^d spealyng, 
"tbpn neiSi^ Jjr^ npr Mr^^ JpLortimer 
must approach tjiip ppor dying woinan 
upon ^nyco^siderMion wh^teycr.j She. 
might wish tp pee then:!, pp^h^ps ; she 
might eyen ded^|re tha.t she hjad Qome- 
thing of importance to eomo^uj^icate to 
thenji,,; but, boweyerurg^^it b}^r appeal, 
they must refuse to gr^tit. Isit^pt 
sp^j^r/IJ^aldonl'' 

* ^ jCertainly , , Signor Malatesta," an- 
swered Joseph, coldly, " I can pnly 
repefit what Isa^djusit now,' there would 
be 4^j)ger.to the h^altlfr perbi^pq to the» 
life, pf MJr, ahd Mr^. ^ipiiiin^er, were 
they to enter the sick-room. Beside^, 
I do not ^y |t^hg.t this jppor yrpipai^ fis 
dyi^g.; I thwj^ that she will r.ecoyeff. 

" But 1 dp pc^t thjjik sl^e will recoyer, 

]M^r. Jilafl4pn>" s^id Luigi, with marked 

sijgmficappe, "^a^t li^ast, not in yov/r 

hands!" 

' Tbp m^ pppveyed in this TQijaark 
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wi^9 ftpp iu4^te4 to escape pbaervfttipn^ 
bwtjJMeJl^ l^ci 3f bepbal4 oiUy f^a,^ ia ^ 
^ msini^^c}?^ ,agai^t. j.J^ ^ill pf the 
ypuxig su]^ppp« . ,} ,' '; ' , 

/p$epb $[i^dfli^u^erstwd the deeper 
m^nipg qf his bp[f^r> ;wpi»49> W^ bi3.. 
cheek blanched, and his nersVpi^s an4 
i]|^^tlei|9 iH)per Ijp* q^We^ laoleatjy. 

♦^ I, si^y ^g^m-' e^W"^^ l^uigi 
J^De^al^ta, after a PWWe, durinc which 
4.4^Ia i^id Th?ob^4 ^^ ipoked at hii]% 
with vijupitigat.94; Inprise, — ' ' 1 say 
again, this woman Willdiq ; ];>ut before 

sbe 4ies ahp F^H 9P<?t^ V> <^c^#W°¥^^^ 
a f leqret to , ^ith'e^' Mr- 9^ JWi-rsf, JVljortt- 
roer/' :- 

^'Tou must be dreaming, my df^ar 
Luim," (^Qd;The<)fbalfJ^ " Wh^t s^ret 
sbpwd this poor wom^ bfi,y.e to r^vei^, 
to me ? " 

" Thi^t win be for you to hear, *', an- 
siyqred the l^Jpi-entine, gr^yely i ^^j h^ve- 
paerely ha;5$i:4e4 j^^prppbepy. It,is % 
time to prove whether I jam a trua or 
f^ij^ei prophet." r t- ,r . y 

Very lijbtle more was ^id,* , A ^vk/. 
frpwn IpwerjBd upon the fae^ of Joseph. 
Maldon, bpi be did not openly resent' 
tbe ii;isult which,had been offered him. 
He bade Adelajjand Theobald good- 
moriiiing, and left,th9 h^^se. 

As soon as he w^s gone Theobaldi 
Mortipoer turnied towards his old tutori 

" Jly dear I«uijgi/' h^ said, " what in» 
Heayep'9 namp cpuld. you meai^ by 
treating tb^ ppor yoijng fellow in wcL 
ajnapner? He is cefta|my very clever, 
and has always been prefns^rkably at- 
tentive" r 

The Florentine smiled, a serious,, 
earn^i^t suiijle, which had little mirth, 
in its expression^ .^ . 

^^Tbeptjald Mprtin^er," he ^aid< al- 
^n^oat ^olemnly^ "y?^ h^ye beea my 
pupil, my trusting, docile, generous, 
pupil, and ijlf would be hard if I did not 
love you. The best ^nd brightest yefUfs* 
of my, life have been sacrificed tp. am- 
bition, — that bard and cruel idpl, who» 
exacts pio^t tembie sacrifices frpioi his; 
worshippers. But tb^t fatal 4ream has; 
passed from my darkened soul^ and 
once ipprp.my heart opens to the warm: 
impulse^i of human aSbction. A plpt^. 
a deeprlaid plot, ha? been plamiijed 
against you by a base and 9111^1. traitor^ 
but, with lieayen*s help, it will be xpjF 
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triamph to outwit and checkmate him. 
Wni you let me do so? Will yoa be 
content to trust me, and to ask no 
questions until the hour comes— it is 
not far distant— in which I shall be 
able to tell all? Will you trust me, 
Theobald?" 

" Trust you, Luigi I yes,** answered 
the young man; ^^but what is the 
meaning of your strange words? 
What plot can hare been planned 
against me, and by whom? Explain, 
I implore you I '' 

^^I cannot explain, Theobald. I 
say again you must be content to ask 
no questions until the fitting time 
. comes." 

^^Be it so, then; I will trust you. 
. But one word. This woman upstairs, 
•— ^is she concerned in this plot?" 

** She is," answered the Florentine ; 
•■^'and it is ft'om her lips that the reve- 
1 lation of the secret must come." 

Joseph Maldon did not return to 
.Arlington Woods during the whole of 
ithat day. If, as Luigi had declared, 
]his patient was indeed in a critical 
: state, he left her to herself to fare as 
tshe might. Luigi Malatesa proved 
himself at least a true prophet in one 
1 matter. In the course of the afternoon 
:a message was brought down to the 
• drawing-room, in which Theobald and 
Ihis wife sat, from the sick-room. 
; Martha begged most earnestly that 
.Mrs. Mortimer would visit her if only 
: for a few moments. 

"I will go," exclaimed Adela. 
>^^How strange, Signor Malatesta, that 
: it Should be as you prophesied ! I will 
not fear the risk of infection." 

"No, no, Adela," cried Theobald, 
'"you shall not incur any danger; I 
\will go." 

"Stay," exclaimed the Florentine; 
*" forgive me if I interfere, Theobald, 
^bnt you have told me that you will 
.trust me, and that you will do so with- 
.out.reserve. I cannxrt suffer you to go 
ito that sick-chamber yet.'" 
'"'But why not ^T" 
^SBecause in an hour, or two hours 
at ibrthest;" answered Luigi, looking 
at his watch, " I expect a man to ar- 
live here who is skilled in the diagnos- 
taesi^sUdiseMseaf — diseases even which 



have baffled the most distinguished 
physicians. When he comes he will 
declare whether you can safely enter 
that chamber. I must implore you, 
therefore, to wait for his coming." 

" Be it so, Luigi," replied Theobald ; 
" I have promis^ to obey you. But 
whence does this man come ? " 

" From Paris," answered the Floren- 
tine ; " I telegraphed to him yesterday, 
telling him that his services w^re re- 
quired here upon an errand of charity. 
That will be sufficient for him, and he 
will not fail to come." ^ 

" Heas a veiy good man, then ? " 

" Tes ; he is as good as he is skilfhl.^ 

About an hour and a half after this 
a hired fiy from the Mildrington station 
drove up to the marble portico of the 
front entrance of Arlington Woods. 

An elderly man, with gray hair, and 
very pliiinly dressed in a long and 
somewhat loose black coat, alighted 
from the vehicle, and followed the 
servant into the apartment where Luigi 
Malatesta was seated with jM(r« and 
Mrs. Mortimer. ^ 

This man was Father Durceli the 
good and beloved priest, the scientific 
chemist, whom we last saw upon ^^ 
night of Margaret Maldon's mura!^>^* 
The greeting bstween Luigi Malates^ 
and Father Durcel was a quiet buf^ ^ 
cordial one. 

" Ton have sent for me upon an ei 
rand of charity, a case of life an< 
death, you say," said the good priest ;1 
"audi have come away from manyi 
duties in order that I may comply 
with your request. Who is it that 
claims my aid?" 

" A woman, who lies in this house, 
languishing under a mysterious dis- 
ease, and whose life, as I believe, trem- 
bles in the balance," answered Luigi 
Malatesta. « 

"Let me see her without delay, 
then," exclaimed the priest ; " every 
moment is of value in such cases as 
these." 

The two men left the drawing-room 
together, and ascended to the quiet 
chamber upon the second fioor. 

The sick woman was tossing fever- 
ishly upon her bed, her eyes unnaturally 
bright with wild excitement. 
\ " SW a \>eetL «\mo^t> out of her mind. 
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fiir,^ sdd the girl who was watching 
her, addressing herself to Luigi ; ^^ she 
goes on so nbout wanting tp see her 
mistress, and having some secret to 
tell her. It seems as if ifs that what 
preys upon her mind." 

Father Dnrcel approached the bed, 
and took the feverish hand of the 
patient in his own. He scrutinized her 
haggard flM^ for some moments with 
an earnest glance, and then quietly let 
fall her hand. 

^* Do not be alarmed,** he said, gently ; 
^*we shall restore you to health and 
strength. The fever is not infectious," 
he added, turning to Luigi ; ^^ we will 
give her a cooling draught, and in 
two hours time she shall see her mis- 
tress." 

** Oh Heaven bless you, sir ! ^. cried 
the sick woman, — ^^ Heaven bless you 
for those words of comfort ! " 

Father Durcel had brought a small 
medicine-chest with him. He mixed 
an effervescing draught, and handed it 
to the patient. 

^* Oh, thank you, sir ! " cried Martha 
Dork, after she had drunk it; ^'that 
medicine seems to do me good, but the 
draughts that Mr. Maldon gave me 
always made me worse. They seem to 
give me such a burning pain after I 
drink them. But I have no doubt it is 
fi>f ipy good," she added, with resigna^ 
tion. 

Father Durcel sighed. 

*^ I shall analyze these medicines," 
lie said, taking up two or three bottles 
and a packet of powdear from the table 
l)eside the bed. He retired into an 
adjoining room with Luigi Malatesta, 
and, seating himself at a lamplit table, 
for it was now dusk, he commenced his 
analysis. The Florentine watched him 
earnestly for about a quarter of an 
hour in perfect silence. 

^^ It was as I suspected," he said, at 
last. ^^Tes; this woman has been 
poisoned. The cruel, slow poison of 
antimony has been doing its fatal work. 
But, thank Heaven ! you have sent for 
me in time. I shall be able to save her ; 
but the man who has prescribed these 
medicines must never again hold the 
Jifs of a fellow-creature in his keeping. 
rets a murderer!'* 

• 

'^And I am almost as culpable as 



he," exclaimed Luigi, "for I once 
helped to shield him from the doom he 
had justly deserved." 

" In Heaven's name what do y«u 
mean?" cried the benevolent priest, 
with an accent of intense horror. 

"I mean that the medical man who 
has been attending yonder sick woman 
is no other than the murderer of the 
Rue Gueneville." 

" And you shielded that man, — that 
cold-blooded assassin of a helpless 
woman?" 

" I did," answered Luigi Malatesta ; 
"I gave false information, but for 
which the agents of Victor Canlot 
might have succeeded in arresting the 
assassin." 

" And, in Heaven's name, why did 
you do this?" 

" Because — this — man — is — my 
brother." 

And in a few sentences Lufgi Mala- 
testa told the story of the separation 
between himself and Joseph. 

" I thought that I did right in shield- 
ing him," he murmured, when he had 
finished his story; "but now that I 
see of what further enormities he is 
capable, I feel that I have been crimi- 
nal in not abandoning him to the 
justice he has outraged." 

" But what motive could he have had 
for attempting the life pf this unoffend- 
ing woman?" 

"That motive will be most likely 
revealed in the confession made by 
Martha Dork to her mistress," answered 
Luigi. 

" But this time the murderer shall 
not escape," exclaimed Father Durcel. 
" I know little of your English law, 
but I suppose that it would be possible 
to arrest him immediately upon a 
charge of attempted poisoning. The 
evidence afforded by the contents of 
these bottles fiu*nishes an undeniable 
proof of his villany." 

Luigi Malatesta was ghastly pale, 
but he bowed his head as if in assent 
to that which the good priest' had said. 

" He is my brother," the Florentine 
murmured, sadly, — " my only brother ; 
but I have sworn never again to stand 
between him and the retribution ills 
crimes may bring upon him." 
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live, woviA number l^s rietims by 
wholesale/' answered Farther Durcel ; 
^^ he is almost too infap;^)us for oommoa 
pity. I call npoQ you^ Lnigi Mala- 
testa, to assist the cause of justice,, 
and to ^ve information to tJbe proper 
i^itbo^ities^ that th^ may at one^ se- 
cure this monster." 

Luigi Malatesta ]bow^d« ... 

" I will obey you," he said, qui^Iy. > 

He left the room, d^cended the stairs, 
ordered his ho,rse, and rode at a rapid 
pace from Arlington Woods to the. 
house of the nearest mi^strate, to 
whom he revealed the terrible circumr. 
stances which staipped his brother as 
a would-be murderer. He spoke only 
of the poisonous medicines which had 
been administered to the nurse* He 
told nothing of Joseph's p-evious his- 
tory, or of the murder in. the Eue 
Gueneville. 

The magisjtrate lost np time in issu- 
ing a warrant for the apprension of the 
young surgeon, but he was tpp late ; 
f<M: the constable and his companion, 
who went to ^seph Maiden's house 
armed with his document, were informed 
that the surgeon had started for London 
by the afternoon train. i 

They doubted the truth of this in- 
formation, and insisted upon searching 
the house ; but they soon disfcovered 
that the simple country servant girl 
had not deceived them. Joseph Mal- 
don had indeed fled* 

He bad been obliged to go up to town 
upon particular business, the girl said, 
but he had promised to return to Mild- 
rington early the next day. 

It may be that Luigi Malatesta re- 
joiced when these tidings were con- 
veyed to him. He had done his duty, 
but he was relieved at the thought that 
Joseph had perhaps escaped, and that 
the blood of a brother might not rest 
upon his soul. 

The ties of kindred, however cruelly 
outraged, are not easily altogether sun- 
dered, f ; 

An hour before midnight, upon the 
night of Father Durcel's arrival at Ar- 
lington Woods, Adela Mortimer sat by 
the bedside of the sick nurse, while her 
husband stood with bis elbow resting 
on.^e mantel-piece, listening intently to 



the revelation made by the conacience- 
stricken invalid. 

Martha bad told the story of her 
life,^brie9y and quietly. Bbe was tliat 
same llartba who in her joqth haql as^ 
sisted in the abduction of F^auUna Os- 
wald's infant tcovd the village pf Los- 

. 'f I tried to pepisuadc ^nyself t^f^t I 
had done no wrong*'! abf^ ^^ piteous- 
ly appealing to ^ose.whpm she^^lt 
that she hi5 outraged ;^' but littli^ by 
little the thou£[ht ^srepit befqre met that 
2 had assisted m a, c^i^oe of the same 
nature as that, which h^ ^stained my 
youth long ago ^n. Franpe* I felt that 
the doctor must ^ve had s,ome stronger 
motive fbr hip s^ret cpndnct, and for 
the heavy bribe which he had given 
mCj than that of. simply p^oitnipgan 
operatioQ which Y^ould be benefijpial to 
the child, without ypar knowledge^ and 
at la3t the t^ovigbt iOiashediupon me 
that the children had been changed." 

" Yes," exclaimed Adela, " it must 
have been so. l>o you not, remember, 
Theobf^d, that^ after the baby's illness, 
I felt that a change; had come over the 
child? I had not the same pleasure in 
caressing him ; n^y, more, he has never 
bcjenthe san^ tp me since that time. 
You have langhied at what you have 
called my fdplish fancies, Theo, but 
you see a vi^oman's instinct is better 
sometimes than a man's wisdom." 

Theobald Morl^imer smiled. 

" We must find the child, my Near- 
est," he murmnred,— " we must take 
immediate steps to recover the , child. 
Remember that he if heir to tl^ .duke- 
dom of Arlington/' 

^' I remember nothing," explairaed 
Adelja, " except that be is my own 
precious darling. But surely we shall 
not have any difflcuJ,ty in finding him ?" 

" I trust not, madsime," said the sick 
woman, "for if' my idea is right, I 
fancy that tbe doptor mnst have clianged 
his ^ild for yours. J remember see- 
ing Mrs. 'Maiden's l^aby one day at 
Mudrington, and J remember that both 
she and her husband spoke of the like- 
ness between the two infants." 

*^But what motive could this wretch 
have had for such a crime?" asked 
Adela. 
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^' That la easily explainetj,** answered 
Theobald ; ''he doubtle^^ acted upon 
the idea, that t;>y stibstituttng Ms tihild 
for ours, he would, by and by, have un- 
limited power over the 1f\^ture Duke of 
Arlington." 

"But you must have succeeded to 
the title and estates before your son, 
Theo," exclaimed the y<5iing' wife. ^ 

''Perhaps so, my dearest Adela* ; 
but, oi^ the other hand, this d^tor is 
yery skilftil. He might have contrived 
to shorten my hold of the iliheritance:" 

" He would have poisoned you ? *' 

" He might have done so. The man 
who would not scruple to rob me of my 
child, would scarcely hesitate to take 
my Ufe." 

" I dare not Jiope that yoU 'v^ill ever 
forgive me,** murmured the sick Woman ; 
" but I have suffeted, arid suflfered most 
bitterly, for the wrong that I have 
dpne. ^ told Hr. Maldon this ; I im- 
plored hiin to reveal what he had done, 
to repair the wrbng whil6 it' Was possi- 
ble to do so. I Went even further than 
this ; I threatened' that I wt»uld speak 
out, and tell all his guilt anh my own 
share in that gu^t. He was givitig me 
medicine at the time for a cold and 
cough, but from that hour I grew worse, 
and the fetet shortly came on which 
has laid me prostrate here.** 

A dark shadow was upon Theobald 
Mortimer's face as the invalid said 
this. The feet was only too palpable, — 
Joseph Maldon had administered slow 
poison to his hel|4ess accomplice, in 
order that her accusing voice might be 
silenced in, death. 



CHAPTER liXI. 

THE RB^O^TIOil OF ^B tlOST. 

Let US once more ent^r that lonely 
dwel^iilg by the river-side, which al- 
th0u^h, to an outward appearance, un- 
inhabited, had loi^ Ibeen the home of 
Isadora Monkton atid Sebastian Contes, 
the Spanish sculptor. The young 
girl Sat ijj one of the windows lobking 
out upon the river Thames. The sun 
had set, and the darkness Was fast 
creeping over the water. A few lonely 



boats |)a«H9ed now and then, but the 
chief traffi(5 of the day was over, and 
the Chelsea dwelling-hoAse seemed al^- 
most as faf^ r^oved fVom busy human 
l^e as if it had been deep down in som^ 
quiet country village. 

Isadora Moiiktbn was pale as the 
sculptured bust of her cousiA which 
istill stood upon its pedestal at one end 
of the room. Her large eyes were 
fixed in a moumfhl and dreamy gaze. 
The business of her life was done. 
She had convinced the Duke of Arling|- 
ton of the hideous perfidy of her whom 
he had so long cherished with an alli- 
cohfiding devbtioh. She had avenged 
the Wrongia of her Cousin Hubert. She 
had no longer any purpose in life, and 
she felt a sense of desolation which she 
had never before experienced. 

Goaded on by a desperate desire for 
vengeance, she had thought <>f nothing 
but the one end and aim of her exist- 
ence. Now that she had accomplished 
that all-absorbing desire, her soul sank 
within her under the crushing sense of 
her loneliness. 

'^ Lonely I lonely ! lonely 1 " she muiv 
mured. "Loveless, sad, and lonely 
from the beginning to the end ! *' 

This was tlie one cry- of despak 
which biioke from a desolate heart. ^ 

The next moment Sebastian Contes 
eirtered. He had been admitted by the 
old Woman who kept the house -and 
waited upon Isadora. Even in the 
dim twilight of the room the young 
girl saw that the face of the Spaniard 
was white and corpse-like in its appear- 
ance. 

She rose hurriedly fr^m her seat and 
rushed towards him; She took hk 
hand in hers. That hand was as cold 
as ice. ' 

"Sebastian,** she gaspfed, "Sebas- 
tian, st)eak, I iitfplore you ! '^ 
' "Pi'esently^ Isadora,** answered the 
young man in a hoarse, half-stified 
v6ice, -*• " presently ; I have been Agi- 
tated — and »— and I am not yet caltn 
enough to explain. I-^" 

He sank into a chair, and Wiped the 
cold drops of perspiration from his 
brow. 

The old Woman entered with a lamp, 
which she placed upon a small table in 
the centre of the rooisL* 
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She was about to close the windows 
and the shutters, when she was stepped 
by Sebastian Contes. 

Leave the windows open/' he said ; 
^^ the cold air fh>m the rirer is refiresh- 

ing." 

^' But you are cold, Sebastian," mur- 
mured Isadora ; *^ your hand is like ice." 

^^ No, no, I am consumed by fever ; 
leave the windows open/' 

'* But we may be seen by any one 
from without. The tide is low, and 
&K>t-passengers passing along the river 
bank may approach close to these win- 
dows." 

"What matter if they do? We 
have effected the purpose for which we 
have lived, Isadora. Concealment is 
no longer necessary to us." 

The old women had retired from the 
apartment, and Isadora and Sebastian 
were now alone. 

"True, Sebastian," answered the 
Spanish girl ; " the purpose for which 
we have lived is accomplished." 

There was a gloomy accent in her 
voice which betrayed the preoccupation 
of a mind whose leading purpose is 
lost. 

"I have served you faithfhlly, — 
have I not, Isadora?" said Sebastian 
Contes, with almost solemn earnest- 
ness ; " I have given myself up to your 
great scheme of vengeance, body and 
soul. My art and my ambition I have 
cast to the winds. I have trampled 
the budding glory of my life beneath 
my feet — for your sake — for your 
sake. For nearly two years I have 
lived only for the achievement of your 
vengeful purpose. That purpose is 
accomplished. Blanche, the traitrefis, 
the lovely demon whose hands were 
dyed with blood, whose soul was 
4iteeped in deception. Is levelled to the 
dust. All is done tliat you would have 
had done. Speak, then, Isadora, am I 
to have no reward for my service? " 

The Spanish girl looked at him with 
wild, earnest, wondering eyes, as if 
trying, and trying vainly, to read the 
meaning ojfl^ words. 

*' Reward !" she repeated,— "reward ! 

What reward would you seek? You 

know that I am poor ; you know that I 

have led a life of beggary in order to 

Mcoomplisb my scheme of vengeance. 



¥rhat, then, would you ask of me, 
Sebastian?" 

"Isadora," cried the young Span- 
iard, cut to. the quick by these words, 
" do you think it is gold that I seek 
from you? If you were wealthier than 
Percival Holmwood, the milUonnaire, I 
would not accept one sixpence fh>m 
your hand, though I were starving. 
Think you I have no pride, no con- 
sciousness of manly dignity? That 
which I have given to you, Isadora 
Monkton, can never be bought. I 
have sacrificed my career, my ambi- 
tion, two years out of the best and 
brightest period of a man's life. I 
have yielded up my hopes my very 
soul ; and now you would offer me gold 
in exchange. You are unjust, and 
you are cruel^ Isadora Monkton." 

"Forgive* me, Sebastian, forgive 
me!" exclaimed the Spanish girl, 
clasping her hands with an almost 
piteous gesture. " What am I to do? 
What am I to say? The purpose for 
which I have lived has so entirely ab- 
sorbed my every thought, my every 
dream. I fear now that my brain is 
almost failing me. I am lost, — be- 
wildered, — reckless of the future,— 
eager only for death." 

" Isadora, Isadora ! for Heaven's sake 
speak not thus ! Cannot you guess the 
boon I would have asked of you ? " 

"No,— no." 

The young Spaniard sank on his 
knees at the feet of the bewildered girl. 
He lifted his clasped hands to her in 
an attitude of supplication. 

"Your love, Isadora!" he cried; 
" your love ! your love ! There is no 
other reward I seek upon this earth." 

Isadora Monkton uttered a low cry 
of despair. 

" No, no," she gasped ; " say not so, 
Sebastian. My heart is dead to love. 
All love of mine is buried in the unhal- 
lowed grave of Hubert Monkton. My 
gratitude, — my warmest, deepest, and 
truest gratitude is 3'ours ; but I can 
give no more. My heart is dead, Se- 
bastian, — dead! I shall retire to a 
convent in some foreign land, and there 
drag out the. Remaining years of my 
life, forgotten and unknown.** 

" Is this your irrevocable decision, 
Isadora?" 
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'^ It is," murmured the Spanish girl. 

But the next moment she recoiled 
before the expression of unutterable 
despair depicted in the fhce of the 
sculptor. 

''Stay, Sebastian/' she said. ''I 
owe you much for that which you have 
done. You are right. The sacrifices 
you have made for me demand some 
sacrifice in return. If a heart that is 
dead; if a soul whose every light 
seems forever extinguished; if a life 
whose joys are buried forever;*- if 
thete call be precious to you, Sebastian 
Contes, they are yours. I have no 
more to give." 

'' And you would wed me, Isadora ; 
you would be minCj although you do 
not love me?" 

'' Say, rather, although I cannot love, 
Sebastian. The power to love is dead." 

" But you would be mine? " 

" I would." 

''Tou would sacrifice yourself to 
me?" 

'' It is little to sacrifice that which is 
worthless." 

'' And you would make that sacrifice, 
Isadora?" 

" I would, willingly." 

^^Then you shaU not!** cried the 
Spanish sculptor, with sudden energy. 
'' No, Isadora. Love, if it be true love, 
should have no thought of self. I will 
accept no sacrifice from you, my own 
adored one. I will freely own that I 
had hoped time might have effaced the 
fatal love of the past; that my con- 
stant association with you might have 
won your regard ; and that the image 
of Hubert Monkton might have faded 
from your heart, save as that of a kins- 
man and a friend. But one passion 
has absorbed my life; and I cannot 
complain if you, too, have been constant 
to one affection. Art shall be my mis- 
tress and my bride henceforth, Isadora, 
and I will be content to bid you fare- 
well, and to spend the rest of my life 
far away from you, where the memories 
of the past will only remain to me of 
my love, and where I may pray for 
your happiness." 

''My happiness!" echoed Isadora, 
in a tone «f bitter mockery. " There 
Is no such thing as happiness for me 
upon this earth, Sebastian. I can only 
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prny that there may be peace for me in 
heaven." 

*' You know not, Isadora, what may 
await you," said Sebastion, gravely. 
" Strange things have happened before 
to-day. The romances of real life are 
often more extraordinary than those of 
fiction." 

There was a strange significance in 
his manner. A sii^;ular smile illu- 
mined his^pale face, and Isadora re- 
coiled from him with a gaze of wonder. 

"What in Heaven's name do you 
mean, SelMustian!" she exclaimed. 
"Surely, nothing new can have hap- 
pened!" 

"Yes; much that is new has hap- 
pened." 

"Do not trifie with me, Sebastian 
Contes. Let me hear the worst you 
have to tell ; it cannot surprise me. I 
tell you again, my heart is dead,— dead 
to all feeling, to every emotion.' 

" To every emotion, Isadora? 

" Yes." 

The Spaniard smiled incredulously. 

"Many things have happened to- 
day, Isadora," he said. " I told you 
when I first entered this room that 
much had occurred to agitate me. I 
came here fh>m Cavendish Square, from 
the mansion of the Duke of Arlington." 

" Indeed." 

" Death has been busy in that splen- 
did mansion." 

Isadora Monkton displayed uo emo- 
tion. 

"Death!" she repeated, in a dull 
voice, as if she scarcely comprehended 
the meaning of the word. 

"Yes; tiie Duchess of Arlington 
died by her own hand before ten o'clock 
this morning. She was found by her 
lady's maid, lying on the floor of her 
dressing-room, with a tiny jewelled 
phial clasped in her hand. But for the 
evidence of this phial, none would have 
guessed that Blanche Mortimer had de- 
stroyed herself; for the poison she had 
taken was subtle enough to have baffled 
the penetration of every physician in 
London." 

" She is dead, then," murmured Isa- 
dora, in a strange and hollow voice ; 
" she is dead, this beautiful fiend, this 
ardi demon, — the destroyer of Hubert 
Monkton!" 
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" What if She h^ ndt b^cfti his A^ 
stroyer?" asked Sebastian, IbOking 
fixedly at the iSjiaJnish gbU . ' ' " 

"Not his destroyed P* criea IsAddtlf. 
"Have we nbt evety eVidentse that a 
inurder Was cbtiamitt^d, ahd at the ih- 
stigation of Blanche Mortihife"^ V 

"Yes, Isadora; we know that a 
murder was donimittedt we know that 
an unhappy and unsiispebtih^ victim 
was lured from the Blackfriard hbtel to 
the hideous deii of vice and iniquity 
kept by Elizabeth Hepwell; biit vil- 
lain^ and traitors are apt sometiine^ 
to overreach thedselves. What if it 
should have bee^ so in this case ? What 
if some fatal mistake shotiM have been 
made ; fatal, I mean, to the plotters of 
death? What \fthe tjorong muii should 
have been murdered? "^ 

!l[sadora Monkton raised her hkhdB, 
and clasped theni Mldly tipou her 
brow. 

"No, no, nb!*' shie cneii^, ^a)ssion- 
ately. " Have pity upon me, Sebas- 
tian Contes. Do not drive ine , mad. 
lam accustomed to despair | but one 
ray of hope— ^ one dazzling, blinding 
ray of hope — wbuld kill me." ' 

" No, Isadov£i," inswered Sebastian. 
" Joy is sbmfetim^s teAlble to bear, b|it 
it does hbt often kUl. 1 do nbjb ask J^bii tb 
hope. I only ask you to cbnsidet that 
strange mistakes have happdhed before 
to-day." 

" Yd!8, yes.^ ■ 

"Strange mistakes haye happened. 
Wh^t if the irrong man should have 
been lured t6 that foul deb, the ' Ra- 
ven ' ? Xhis would abcoiint for the fact 
that the letters^ — the letters which 
Blanche Mortimer sought so eagerly 
to regain ; the letters to obtain which 
she stained her Sotil with ihe crimte of 
murder, and placed herself in the power 
of a menial and his hellish accomplice, 
— were not fbund npon the person of 
the murdered man. It ^as well known 
to you, ks well a^ to Lady Blandie, 
that Hubert MonktoA Tiad those letters 
in his keeping when he left his house 
nppn the night of the 13th of Octobet. 
Had h6 been murdered, thbise leiiers 
must, have been found upon Hiih/' 

"'^ou torture me, — yoii madden 
me ! "gasped Isadora, wildly. " W^ 



Hubm Mbnktbn nltihlcit^d, ot Was he 
tjbt?" 

"He Was hot.** 

" And you kno^' this — ? *• 
, '* From his. own lips ! " cried d ^ailiil* 
lar vbibe behf!h(^ Isadora ; and in the 
saihc iAdia^tii & dark form came b^ 
tWieeh the ^ay dvetiittg i^ky and the 
Witiddw, and Hubert Monfctoh i^ptang 
from th^ ioW windoW-sill into the 
room. 

He had been waiting without, in the 
dusk, for the promised signal, Which 
was to boni^ from Sebastian's lips. 

Isadora uttered a Wild crj)", and fell 
fainting into her cousin's iEirms. 

It is heedless to dWell long upbn the 
expjanation of this strange scene. 

Hubert Mbnkton had escaped, as if 
by a iAii^acfid, frbtti the hands of the 
wretches who had jilotted to destroy 
him. 

The ineader knows tnat oh the night 
of the 13th of October, the artist left 
his istndio, in a dull and desponiient 
mood, to keep his appointment at the 
hotel in BlackfHars; but he had not 
driven far in the Hansom cab engaged 
by him, when the h6rs6 fell u^bn the 
wet and slippery pavement, atid Jlu- 
bert was thns compelled to alight from 
the vcihicle. 

Ui)on what trifles hang the Rwfbl 
issues of life and death ! 

This chance threw Hubert Monkton 
atirbss the paith of a brother artist, — 
a young and struggling ihan ; a man 
who toiled day and hight in a perpet- 
ual battle with starvatibn. 

"This chance of patronage. Which I 
despise, would be invaluable to George 
Lawson," Hubert thoufght, as he stood 
for k few minutes talking of common- 
place subjects with the youhg artist. 
" What if I surrehd^er thy chances to 
him ? Civiliised life has become hateM 
to tnk since the disboveiy of Blanche's 
treachery. A vessel sails for Ansttalia 
to^hibrrow. 1 WiH nin down to Liver- 
t^bolby the ihail tr*ait to-night, and bid 
farewSl tb Ehgland and alll haVe ever 
known. I have met with nothing but 
falsehood and disappoititnieht^ Why 
should I linger in a land which has 
become bdioustb me?** 
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f hed^ i^oUghtd fliasHed through the 
mind of the artist With the rapidity of 
lightning, tt is such sudden impulses 
Which govern the destinies of passion- 
ate aiid energetic inen. In a few mo- 
ments the resoluttoii Was formed, the 
decision arrived at: Hubert ^bnkton 
determined to sail for Australia. 

He 6xplained to George Lawsoh the 
liatuf^ of the letter he had received, 
gav6 him the address, and saw him take 
his seat in a Hansom cab, in order to 
be in titne, if possible, to keep the ap- 
|>ointm6nt. 

He little knew that he Was sending 
this unhappy , young tnan to meet a 
violent death from the hands of a CQld- 
Wooded and iiiercilie^s assassin. 

He iil^ii^ knew hoW tenderly, hoW 
d^votedlV he Was b^lbved by his cousin, 
Isadora Mohktoh, and What toisety and 
Would be e^us^d to that un- 



an 

happy girl by the step he was abcmt to 

take. 

Despair is selfish. Hubert Monkton 
though*- only of his own sufferings, — 
his oy' ii blighted faith. He hurried to 
the F aston station, took his ticket for 
Liverpool, and before noon on the fol- 
lowing day had taken his berth ofi 
board the good ship " Mersey," bound 
for Melbourne. 

For nearly two years he remained 
away. In the gold-fields he had earned 
a fortune which would make him inde- 
pendent for life. 

But the sick yearning for his native 
land, and for that only friend whom he 
bad left behind, had brought him home. 
He had not forgotten his feelings? for 
Blanche, though he had never forgiven 
her treacher}'. 

His first visit, upon reaching Lon- 
don, had been to the house of the Duke 
of Arlington. There he heard of the 
suicide of the duchess, and there he 
also met Sebastian Contes. George 
Lawson's fate had never been inquired 
Into, for the young man had been ut- 
terly friendless, — one of those human 
waifs and strays upon the vast sea of 
life, who have neither home nor kin- 
dred. 

The people with whom the young ar- 
tist had lodged knew that he was poor, 
— knew that he was often almost on 
the verge of starvation. | 



They imagined, therefore, that he 
had succumbed beneath the burden of 
his troupes, and that he had committed 
suicide. Many disappear thus in the 
city of London. No search is insti- 
tuted ; no inquiries are made. 

The victim i^ too poor, too obscure 
to excite much interest in his fate. It 
IS supposed that he has committed sui- 
cide, and no more is, said. 

. . • i • 

Within a year of Hubert Monkton's 
return, the artist led his Cousin Isadora 
to the altar of a quiet, rustic church, 
half hidden in a woodland spot, upon 
the outskirts of a yilltt^e in Devon- 
shii*e. 

N4ar thiis village the painter ha(J 
purchased a small estate, resolved 
henceforth to lead a peaceful country 
life, wholly devoted to his art and t6 
the faithful girl who had loved him so 
Ituly, jaiid had, at jill peril, to herself, 
avenged his Wrongb. 

Philip Howland and Gambia, the 
Indian, fled from England immediately 
after the suicide of the Duchess of Ar- 
lington. 

None knew whither they went. None 
could ever discover where they hid 
ttteqaselves. They were rich, and they 
went doubtless to enjoy the price of 
their treachery and infamy. 

Those who truly understand the 
philosophy of life know that nothing 
but misery ever awaits those whose 
souls are steeped in sin. However 
hardened the conscience of the mur- 
derer may be, the vengeance of Heaven 
tracks him out. A curse is upon him, 
and upon every guinea of his blood- 
stained gold. 

Percival Holmwood found no diffi- 
culty in establishing the fact of his 
parentage. His wealth proved all- 
powerful, aided by the evidence of 
Mary Burton's confession and the min- 
iature of his mother. He was ac- 
knowledged by the surviving members 
of the Valancy family, and formally 
assumed his fathers name, with the 
approval of the French government. 

Need we add that he married Au- 
rora? — no longer the nameless or- 
phan, but now the only daughter and 
heiress of Lady Oswald. 

The two children were once mora 
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changed. Adela Mortimer received her 
own blue-eyed darling, and Lilian Mal- 
don's infant was restored to her. 

All this was easily brought about, 
for Joseph Malatesta had died in Ital}^ 
— whither he had fled with his wife's 
fortune — of a fever, and on his death- 
bed had made a full confession of his 
crimes. Luigi remained in the house- 
hold of Theobald Mortimer. He had 
learned a bitter lesson. He was no 
longer ambitious, for he knew that un- 
scrupulous ambition must ever be close- 
ly allied to crime. 

It is only necessary to explaip that 
one" of the instruments of Isadora's 
vengeance was a waxen mask, moulded 
from the marble busk of Hubert Monk- 
ton. 

This mask had reproduced the face 
of the missing man. It had been worn 
in the box at the Parisian c^ra-house 
and in the lonely cottage at Twicken- 
ham, by Percival Holmwood. It was 



thus that the wretched murderess^ 
Blanche Mortimer, had believed that 
she looked upon the face of the dead. 

There is no more to be told. Aurora 
and Percival, Isadora and Hubert, Ade- 
la and Theobald, are happy, — happy 
in each other's affection. Gerald Mor- 
timer has suffered bitterly, — suffered 
from the treachery of the woman he 
had so tenderly loved ; but he is sur- 
rounded by those who love him, and in 
whom he can confide, and he, too, is 
happy. Lilian Maldon, — or, rather, 
Lilian Malatesta, — lives in a pretty 
house at Fulham, with John.Primmins, 
who is almost as fond of her and her 
child as of his beloved Aurora. 

The Cheap Jack has an excellent in- 
come settled on him by his adopted 
child ; and Lilian is well off, for her 
fortune has been restored to her in its 
full amount by the death of her father 
and her husband* 
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